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SECTION    III. —  continued. 

THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  POSITION  OF  THE   CELTIC  CHUKCHES 
IN   GREAT   BRITAIN. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  througliout  the  whole  of      Disobedience 
this  historical  investigation,  that  resistance  to  autho-  schism.'^'^ 

rity  does  not  always  involve  a  denial  of  its  legitimate 
title  to  respect ;  and  that  acts  of  disobedience  do  not 
necessarily  imply  a  state  of  schism. 

In  family  life  a  son  may  be  disobedient  to  his 
parents,  and  yet  have  no  hesitation  in  recognising  the 
existence  of  the  parental  authority  to  wliich  his  con- 
duct is  opposed.  He  may  be  wanting  in  natural  duty 
to  his  brethren,  and  yet  be  far  from  any  intention  of 
severino;  the  tie  of  nature  which  unites  them. 

In  social  life  a  citizen  may  break  the  laws  of  his 
country,  and  defy  the  magistrates  to  whom  their 
enforcement  is  entrusted,  without  any  denial  of  the 
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autliority  of  the  government  under  which  lie  Uves,  or 
dissolution  of  those  bonds  of  citizenship  which  attach 
him  to  his  fatherland.  Nay,  in  the  case  of  a  distant 
colony  it  may  happen  that  a  whole  body  of  men  may 
refuse  to  obey  an  enactment  of  the  parent  country, 
or  to  receive  an  obnoxious  governor  whom  she  may 
send  out  to  them,  without  renouncing  their  allegiance 
to  her  rulers,  or  severing  the  link  by  which  they  still 
belong  to  her.  It  may  be,  further,  that  the  govern- 
ment at  home,  from  prudential  motives,  tolerates  or 
winks  at  their  disobedience,  and  abstains  from  vigor- 
ous enforcement  of  measures  w^hich  she  has  at  heart. 
In  all  the  above  instances  there  may  be  found  dis- 
obedience more  or  less  culpable  in  its  nature,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  division,  without  involving  schism 
or  an  absolute  renunciation  of  authority. 

As  with  the  family  and  the  social  tie,  so  with  the 
ecclesiastical.  The  Church's  history  affords  many 
instances  of  disobedience  to  the  supreme  Pontiff  and 
the  authorities  appointed  by  him,  without  any  posi- 
tive breach  of  unity.  Temporary  mistakes  or  mis- 
conceptions have  oftentimes  given  rise  to  lamentable 
contentions,  which  happily  have  not  resulted  in 
schism.  The  great  St.  Basil  was  betra3Td  into, 
perhaps,  unusual  warmth  of  language,  in  his  ardent 
advocacy  of  the  cause  of  St.  Meletius,  whose  case 
has  been  discussed ;  yet  he  neither  separated  from, 
nor  demurred  to,  the  authority  of  the  Eoman  See. 
lie  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  West  was  not 
fully  in  possession  of  the  facts,  and  was  led  astray 
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by  misrepresentations ;  a  circumstance  which  might 
more  easily  occur  in  those  early  days  of  imperfect 
communication  than  at  present.  Eome,  herself, 
urged  by  motives  of  wisdom  and  moderation,  may 
at  times  postpone  the  enforcement  of  measures  not 
essential,  though  desirable  ;  considering  it  prudent 
to  wait  for  their  accomplishment  till  men's  minds 
are  more  ready  to  receive  them,  when  she  finds 
that  their  first  impulse  is  to  resist.  In  all  such  cases 
there  may  be  disobedience  and  even  rebellion, 
without  any  formal  schism,  provided  there  is  no 
renunciation  of  the  Pope's  authority,  and  no  separa- 
tion from  his  visible  communion. 

To  refer  to  extreme  instances.  Henry  IV.  of  Ger- 
many, in  his  contest  with  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  and 
our  own  English  monarchs,  in  their  contests  with  St. 
Anselm  and  St.  Thomas  k  Becket,  were  rebellious  and 
disobedient,  but  not  schismatics  ;  whereas  in  the 
case  of  Henry  VHI.,  and  of  Elizabeth,  we  behold 
open  and  consummated  schism. 

The  definition  which  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  gives  of       Definition 
scliism  has  already  been  referred  to.     He  says  that         schism, 
those  persons  are  schismatics  who  refuse  to  be  under  '  ^^   ^'  "  ^" "    * 
(siihesse)  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  and  to  communicate 
with  (communicare)  the  members  of  the  Church  who 
are  subject  to  him.     By  this  word  communicare  he 
means  more    than  communion   in    the    sacraments 
(which  it  is  said  that  Anglicans  sometimes  seek  for, 
in  disguise),  he  means  also  communion  in  doctrine, 
and  the  full  acceptation  of  the  terms  on  which  alone 

b2 
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tlie  Roman  Catholic  Churcli  consents  to  admit  any- 
one to  a  participation  in  her  sacraments. 
Position  Xow  the  rcfusal  to  '  be  under '  the  Eoman  Pontiff, 

Chuivh^of  i^giand.  aud  the  rejection  of  the  terms  of  communion  required 
by  the  Church  which  is  under  him,  form  perhaps  the 
most  prominent  and  especial  characteristics  of  the 
establislied  Cliurch  of  England  ;  and  unless  it  can  be 
clearly  shown  from  the  records  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory that  any  communion  estabhshed  on  these  prin- 
ciples, aud  living  and  existing  by  them,  was  ever 
accounted,  by  competent  authority,  to  be  a  portion 
of  the  Catliolic  Church  of  Christ,  it  is  useless  to 
appeal  to  instances  of  disobedience,  or  of  partial 
division,  as  affording  any  support  to  a  theory  which 
maintains  that  a  religious  body  so  wholly  severed  as 
the  Anglican  now  is,  from  Eome  and  from  the 
Church  which  is  subject  to  Eome,  can  still  be  in- 
w^ardly  one  with  that  Church  in  Clnist,  and  free 
from  the  guilt  of  schism. 

Historical  uncertainty     The  instances  wliich  are  brought  forward,  in  behalf 

respootincj 

the  of  what  may  be  described  as  the  theory  of  invisible 

ins  ancesap^c.^L  \\\\\[y^  iirc  llOt  Selcctcd   fiom  tllC  WCll-knOWU  aiul  1111- 

the  theory  contiovcrtcd  passagcs  of  the  Church's  history  ;  they 
invisible  unity.  «^^1  ^^  tlicm  bcloug  to  pcHods  and  refer  to  circum- 
stances over  which,  owing  to  the  absence  of  authentic 
documents,  there  hangs  a  heavy  cloud  of  obscurity. 
So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  pierce  tlie  cloud,  and  by  a 
careful  criticis^m  to  unite  tlie  divided  hnks  of  evidence 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  the  result  of  an  impartial 
investigation  will  not  ])e  sucli  as  to  warrant  the  very 
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decided  and  unqualified  assertions  which  are  made 
by  the  advocates  of  the  theory,  in  a  few  short  sen- 
tences, respecting  the  separated  position  of  the  persons 
or  the  Churches  appealed  to  in  its  support.  Were  the 
subject  merely  historical,  and  did  it  involve  no  other 
consequences  than  the  discovery  of  certain  facts,  still 
the  love  of  truth  alone  mi^ht  have  been  sufficient  to 
have  deterred  conscientious  men  from  rashly  ven- 
turing on  assertions  of  such  importance,  on  points 
notoriously  open  to  question,  without  one  word  of 
proof  or  the  slightest  intimation  of  any  doubt.  Yet 
such  uncertain  instances  are  unhesitatingly  produced 
in  positive  and  laconic  sentences,  in  support  of  a 
theory  which  regards  the  definition  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  the  only  ark  of  man's  salvation,  and  which 
is  put  forward  as  a  practical  rule  of  conduct,  in  a 
matter  that  involves  the  alternative  of  eternal  life  or 
death. 

They  cannot,  therefore,  be  dismissed  as  briefly  as  importance 
they  are  put  forth.  They  demand  our  careful  inves-  investigation. 
tigation,  and,  as  the  result  of  such  investigation,  it  will 
be  found,  as  with  the  instances  already  discussed  it 
has  been  found,  either  that  the  assertions  which 
have  been  made  are  contradicted  by  the  facts ;  or 
else,  at  the  least,  that  there  is  so  little  certainty  of 
their  truth  that  they  cannot  be  relied  on  as  affording 
any  ground  of  argument,  or  any  precedent  for  the 
position  of  division ;  in  justification  of  the  safety  of 
which  position  they  are  produced,  by  those  who 
continue  to  adhere  to  it  whilst  they  lament  it. 
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Tin-:    DIFFEREXCKS    IX    BRITAIN 


Early  divisions  in 
Britain. 


See  Vol.  I.  p.  70. 


Eiren.  p.  vi. 


Eiren.  p.  61. 


After  referring  to  the  ca.se  of  St.  Meletius,  which 
has  been  already  treated  in  my  first  volume,  Dr. 
Forbes  continues : — 

'  Subjective  unity  was  suspended  in  the  quarrels 
between  the  British  and  Western  Churches  in  the 
Saxon  times,  yet  nobody  doubts  of  the  salvation  or 
sanctity  of  St.  Aidan  or  St.  Cuthbert.' 

The  Eii^enicon  contains  an  observation  to  the  same 
purport.  In  the  table  of  contents,  there  is  a  reference 
to  'St.  Aidan  and  the  British  Church,'  and  in  the 
paragraph  thereby  indicated,  it  is  affinned  that — 

'  Our  own  heathen  ancestors,  in  our  St.  Augus- 
tine's time,  were  in  great  measure  converted  by  those 
who  were  not  in  communion  with  Eome,  yet  God 
blessed  the  zeal  of  both  for  His  glory.' 

These  statements  are  grounded  on  a  misappre- 
hension of  the  historical  facts,  arising  out  of  the 
unfounded  assertions  of  those  earlier  Protestant 
writers,  through  whose  gross  misrepresentations  the 
majority  of  our  fellow-countrymen  have  been  so 
miserably  misled,  and  prejudiced  against  Eome  and 
tlie  Catliolic  fiiith.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  for  a 
time  there  were  divergences  on  important  points  of 
discipline  on  the  part  of  the  cliurches  alluded  to  in 
Britain,  from  tlie  Church  of  Eome,  and  from  the  rest 
of  Christendom.  It  is  also  true  that,  amongst  many 
of  the  Britons,  the  feeling  of  resentment  on  account 
<jf  the  national  wrongs  which  they  had  'sustained,  was 
so  intense  as  to  lead  them  to  refuse  every  kind  of  per- 
sonal communication,  cither  civil  or  religious,  with 
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anyone  who  was  of  the  Saxon  race,  whether  he  hap- 
pened to  be  a  pagan  or  a  Christian.  But  it  cannot  be 
shown  that,  either  the  British  Church,  or  any  otlier  of 
the  Celtic  Churches  in  Britain,  was  severed  from  the 
one  great  Cathohc  body  of  Christendom  by  any  for- 
mal ecclesiastical  division ;  or  that  any  one  of  them 
was  cut  off  from  visible  and  acknowledged  commu- 
nion with  Kome,  throughout  the  whole  period  of  the 
controversy.  The  discrepancy  between  the  Celtic 
and  the  Eoman  customs  did  not  involve  any  point 
of  faith  or  doctrine,  or  affect  the  essence  of  the 
Catholic  religion.  The  variations  from  the  Eoman 
and  general  ecclesiastical  practices  were  therefore 
tolerated,  though  opposed  by  continual  and  patient 
remonstrance,  through  which  means  imiformity  was 
at  last  obtained  without  even  a  temporary  breach  of 
unity,  excepting  so  far  as  it  was  caused  by  the  feud 
between  the  British  and  Saxon  nations. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  confusion  of  language,  it      Definition  of 

tcpiiis 

may  be  well  to  define,  from  the  commencement,  the 
distinction  which  I  understand  to  be  intended  by  the 
terms  '  British  and  Western  Churches.' 

When  St.  Augustine  arrived  in  Kent,  towards  the 
close  of  the  sixth  century,  on  his  mission  from  the 
Pope  St.  Gregory  the  Great  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  to 
whom  the  Gospel  had  not  yet  been  proclaimed,  there 
were  three  Christian  nations  of  the  Celtic  race,  who, 
besides  the  heathen  Saxons,  inhabited  portions  of 
the  British  island.     These  nations  were  : — 

First,  the  aboriginal  Britons,  whose  territory  was      The  Britoiis. 
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now  restricted  to  tlie  west  of  the  island,  and  wlio 
obstinately  refused  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
Saxons,  because  that  people  continued  to  occupy 
their  ancient  possessions,  being  descendants  of  those 
fierce  heathen  hordes  who  had  violently  and  unjustly 
seized  them  from  the  ancestors  of  the  Britons. 
The  Scots.  Secondly,   the   Scots  —  originally   colonists   from 

Ireland,  then  called  Scotia — who,  at  the  period  of 
which  we  are  treating,  inhabited  the  south-western 
portion  of  the  mainland  of  Caledonia.  This  country 
did  not  at  that  time  extend  below  the  rampart  of  An- 
toninus, w^hich  stretched  across  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Clyde  to  the  opposite  Frith  of  Forth.  The  territory 
of  the  Scots  included  also  the  adjacent  islands  and 
promontories,  from  the  Hebrides  and  the  Isle  of  Skye 
down  to  the  southernmost  point  of  Cantire.  It  is 
recorded  in  the  chronicle  of  St.  Prosper  of  Aquitaine, 
under  the  consulate  of  Bassus  and  Antiochus,  which 
corresponds  with  the  j^ear  431,  that  Pope  St.  Celestine 
ordained  PaUadius,  and  sent  him  as  the  first  bishop 
'  to  the  Scots  who  believed  in  Christ.'  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  Scots  here  mentioned  were  those 
of  Caledonia  ;  but  if  tliis  be  the  case,  it  would  appear 
that  they  did  not  afterwards  fully  retain  their  re- 
hgion,  or  their  ecclesiastical  organization.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  their  ultimate  and  complete  conversion 
was  the  result  of  the  apostolic  labom's  of  St.  Columba 
and  his  monks,  not  very  long  before  the  arrival  of 
St.  Augustine  amongst  the  Saxons.    St.  Columba  was 
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himself  a  Scot,  who,  having  crossed  over  from  Ii^e- 
laud  about  the  year  565,  founded,  in  tlie  Isle  of  Hii, 
or  lona,  that  celebrated  school  of  sanctity  whose 
memory  still  renders  it  one  of  the  hallowed  spots  of 
Christendom.  It  was  from  this  great  Scottish 
monastery,  and  not  fi'om  the  British  Church,  that  St. 
Aidan  and  his  fellow-missionaries,  nearly  thirty  years 
after  the  death  of  our  St.  Augustine,  were  sent  forth 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  Saxons  of  North- 
umbria. 

Lastly,  there  were  the  Picts.  This  people  in-  ThePicts. 
habited  the  north  and  the  east  of  Caledonia,  from 
the  Orkneys  to  the  Frith  of  Forth.  A  portion  of  the 
same  nation  was  also  in  possession,  at  one  time,  of 
the  often-disputed  region  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  rampart  of  Antoninus,  and  on  the  south  by  that  of 
Severus,  which  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sol  way 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne.  This  district,  and  a  small 
tract  of  country  northwards  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the 
Grampians,  formed  the  scene  of  the  apostolate  of 
the  British  St.  Ninias,  at  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century.  Through  his  preaching,  '  as  is  reported,'  Hist.  Eeci.  Angi. 
says  St,  Bede,  these  '  Southern  Picts,  having  forsaken 
the  error  of  idolatry,  embraced  the  true  faith.'  St. 
Mnias  had  been  consecrated  bishop  by  the  holy  Pope 
Siricius,  in  the  year  394,  and  he  is  described  by  the 
venerable  Bede  as  '  a  most  reverend  bishop,  and  a  ibia. 

most  holy  man,  of  the  nation  of  the  Britons,  who 
had  been  regularly  instructed  at  Eome  in  the  faith 
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and  mysteries  of  the  truth.'  But  whatever  niay 
have  been  the  results  of  the  mission  of  St.  Ninias, 
the  mass  of  the  Pictish  nation  was  involved  in  pagan 
darkness  when  St.  Columba  and  his  monks  brought 
to  them  the  light  of  the  true  faith,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  laboured  amongst  the  Caledonian 
M.  de  Montaiembert,  Scots.     Tliey  penetrated  as  far  north  as  Inverness, 

Moines  d'Occident, 


t.  iii.  p.  180. 


Dippositiong 

of  the 

Scots  and  Picts. 


The  Saxons. 


near  -which  was  situated  the  principal  fortress  of  the 
Pictish  monarch  Bridius,  whose  friendship  and  pro- 
tection they  obtained. 

Both  the  Scots  and  the  Picts  were  frequently  en- 
gaged in  hostilities  with  the  Saxons  ;  but  they  had 
never  been  despoiled  by  that  people  of  their  patri- 
mony, and,  consequently,  they  did  not  participate  in 
that  implacable  hatred  to  the  whole  Saxon  race, 
which  the  expatriated  Britons  almost  cherished  as  a 
virtue.  Neither  the  Scots  nor  the  Picts  refused  to 
spread  the  Gospel  amongst  the  Saxons,  and  to  the 
former  in  particular  is  in  great  measm^e  due  the 
completion  of  the  work  of  their  conversion.  The 
Scots  and  the  Picts,  however,  followed  the  same  rule 
as  the  Britons  as  to  the  form  of  the  ecclesiastical 
tonsure  and  the  period  of  observing  Easter ;  and 
these  were  the  two  points  which  formed  the  most 
prominent  subjects  of  controversy  between  the  Celtic 
Christians  of  Britain  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Saxons 
converted  by  the  Eomans  on  the  other.  But  neither 
Britons,  Scots,  nor  Picts  were  Quartodecimans. 

The  Saxons  who  had  been  taught  by  St.  Augustine 
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and  his  successors,  maintained  the  Eoman  customs ; 
but  those  who  were  subsequently  converted  by  the 
Scots,  followed  for  a  while  the  Celtic  usages  which 
they  had  learnt  from  them. 

The  term  'British  Churches'  must  not  therefore,  Eritish  and  Western 
in  the  present  case,  be  restricted  to  the  churches  of  ^^'^  ^^' 

the  Britons,  but  must  include  also  the  Scots  and  the 
Picts,  in  short,  the  whole  of  the  Celtic  Christians  in 
Britain,  as  well  as  the  Saxon  disciples  of  the  Scots. 
Whereas  those  Saxons  who  were  originally  converted 
by  the  mission  from  the  Pope  St.  Gregory  the  Great, 
though  also  inhabitants  of  Britain,  are  for  the  present 
purpose  to  be  classed  with  the  'Western  Churches' 
in  general,  from  whose  external  ecclesiastical  commu- 
nion the  Celtic  Churches  of  Britain  are  erroneously 
said  to  have  been  cut  off. 

It  is  my  present  object  to  show  that  there  was  The  Celtic  churches 
no  ecclesiastical  schism  between  any  of  the  Celtic  iu  communion  with 
Christians  of  Britain,  and  the  rest  of  the  Western         andThe 
Church.      The  divergency  of  the  Celts,  on  certain  Universal  church. 
points  of  discipline,  from  Eome  and   the  Catholic 
Church  in  general,  does  not  appear  to  have  ever 
involved  them  in  any  positive  interruption  of  commu- 
nion with  that  Church.     St.  Aidan  and  St.  Cuthbert, 
both  in  their  lives  and  after  their  deaths,  were  recog- 
nised as  Saints  by  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful 
to  whom  they  were  known,  and  were  never  out  of 
the  communion  of  Eome  and  the  Universal  Church. 
In   fact,  I   am    at  a   loss    to   understand   whether 
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Dr.  Forbes  brings  forward  St.  Cuthbert  as  a  Celt  or 
as  a  Saxon,  so  closely  was  he  connected  with  both. 
I  must  however  postpone  my  notice  of  these  two 
illustrious  Saints,  till  I  arrive  at  the  question  of  the 
ecclesiastical  position  of  the  Scots. 

The  ancient  To  spcak  first  of  the  ancicut  Britons. — Though 

this  people  had  been  dispossessed  by  the  pagan 
Saxons  of  the  greater  part  of  their  country,  they 
still  remained  the  masters  of  a  large  tract  of  territory 
in  the  west.  They  were  to  be  found  estabhshed  in 
the  region  of  Strathclyde,  which,  extending  from 
Dumbarton  (then  called  Alcluyd),  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Clyde,  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey  on  the 
south,  divided  the  north  of  England  with  the  Saxon 
kingdom  of  Northumbria,  by  which  Strathclyde  was 
bounded  on  the  east.  In  the  extreme  south-west 
they  still  occupied  Cornubia,  or  Cornwall ;  but  Cam- 
bria was  their  stronghold,  and  their  principal  centre 
of  habitation.  The  whole  of  it  remained  in  their 
possession,  including  all  that  is  now  called  North  and 
South  Wales,  as  well  as  a  considerable  tract  of  country 
to  the  east,  extending  as  far  as  a  line  drawn  from 
Frodsham  in  Cheshire,  downwards  by  Wenlock  in 
Shropshire,  and  the  city  of  Hereford,  to  Chepstowe 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Wye.^ 

^  See  the  very  iiseful  map  of  '  the  British  Islands  in  the  seventh 
century,'  appended  to  the  third  volume  of  '  Les  Moines  d'Occident, 
par  le  Comte  de  Montalembert.'  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
acknowledge    my   obligations  to   that    valuajjle  and    interesting 
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Tlie  British  nation  had  received  the  faith  of  Christ  British 

at  a  very  early  period,  and  from  the  time  of  their  King  *^°tho Sh.*' 
St.  Lucius  and  the  Pope  St.  Eleutherius,  they  never 
succumbed  to  the  assaults  of  heresy  till  they  were  be- 
guiled by  the  deceits,  or  overwhelmed  by  the  violence, 
of  the  so-called  English  Eeformation  ;  nor  were  they, 
as  a  body,  on  any  previous  occasion  cut  off  from  the 
communion  of  the  Eoman  and  Universal  Church. 
Had  such  been  their  lamentable  condition  durino: 
the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  now  referred  to,  we 
should  not  have  been  in  possession  of  the  mediaival 
testimony,  which  is  cited  by  Archbishop  Ussher,  to 
their  constancy  in  the  faith,  and  to  their  catholicity. 
In  his  work  on  the  antiquities  of  the  British  Churches, 
he  gives  the  following  extract  from  a  short  history 
of  the  church  of  Winchester  : — '  From  the  time  when  BHtan.  Eccies.  Antiq. 
Britain  received  the  faith  of  Christ,  that  faith  always  ^^^'  ^'^^"  ^ 
remained  amongst  them  whole  and  uninjured  by 
any  loss  :  although  the  land  was  greatly  contaminated 
by  the  heretic  Pelagius  and  the  heathen  Saxons. 
For  in  Wales  and  in  Cornwall  the  faith  always 
produced  most  brilliant  fruits.  Wherefore,  amongst 
other  nations  whom  we  have  found  to  have  continued 
steadfast  in  the  faith  which  they  had  received,  the 
people  of  Britain  was  the  first.'  '  As  regards  which,' 
proceeds  Ussher,  '  is  to  be  mentioned  also  that 
couplet  in  the  history  of  the  Archbishops  of  York, 
about  the  year  14G0,  "Neither  the  Catholic  Britons 

work,  both  as  regards  the  infomiation  I  have  derived  from  it  and 
the  authorities  to  which  it  has  criiided  me. 
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Moral  condition 

of  the 

Britons  in  tho 

early  centuries. 


nor  tlieir  successors  ever  deserted  the  religion  they 
received. 

Quern  susceperunt  cultum  non  deseruerunt 
Nee  successores  Catholici  Britones."  ' 

Sucli  was  tlic  testimony  of  tradition  respecting 
the  British,  and  the  authors  of  these  passages  would 
not  have  acknowledged  as  the  faith  of  Christ  any 
teaching  which  was  not  Eoman,  and  would  not  have 
designated  as  Catholics  any  people  who  were  out  of 
visible  communion  with  the  Apostohc  Eoman  See. 

But,  although  the  early  British  Church  always 
professed  the  Eoman  Catholic  faith,  and  enjoyed 
the  Eoman  Catholic  communion,  and  although,  as 
will  be  shown  hereafter,  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries  formed  the  epoch  of  the  most  celebrated 
British  Saints,  yet  there  cannot  be  a  question  that, 
at  the  same  time,  the  general  moral  condition  of  the 
British  people  was  rude  and  semi-barbarous ;  and 
that,  making  allowance  for  brilliant  exceptions,  the 
ordinary  habits  of  life  of  too  many  amongst  them, 
were  at  variance  with  the  precepts  of  the  Christian 
rehgion.  Their  own  holy  abbot  Gildas,  surnamed 
*  the  Wise,'  in  the  writings  by  which  he  endeavoured 
to  reform  liis  British  fellow-countrymen,  has  left  to 
succeeding  ages  a  memorial  of  the  wickedness  then 
abounding  in  the  nation ;  and  his  statements  are  in 
great  measure  confirmed  by  other  ancient  documents, 
which,  however,  bear  testimony  at  the  same  time  to 
the  presence  of  heroic  virtue.^ 

'  See,  in  particular,  the  '  Lihcr  Landavensis,  or  Ancient  Register 
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It  is  to  the  iniquities  of  the  British  nation  that    Works  of  Giidas, 

^-^.i -,  .,  1     .  1        •   •         1       1      1     /•  ,  Monumenfca  Historioa 

Cjildas  attributes    their  calamities  both   beiore  and       Eritannica, 

after  the  arrival  of  '  those  most  ferocious  Saxons  of      Command  of 

accursed  name,  hated  by  God  and  by  men.'     He    ®^    Ssffn^^^^' 

records  their  vicissitudes  of  fortune  in  his  history    g^  (^d  Ent^iish 

'  of  the  Overthrow  of  Britain.'     At  the  close  of  it,       chronicle's. 

he  speaks  of  a  temporary  amendment,  but  he  adds 

that  it  was  followed  by  a  speedy  relapse  ;  '  when,'  he  De  Excid.  Britan. 

proceeds,  '  I  will  not  say,  not  a  vestige,  but  not  even  a  ^' 

remembrance  of  truth  and  justice  appeared  scarcely  in 

any,  excepting  in  a  few,  and  very  few  (exceptis  paucis, 

et  valde  paucis),  who,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  so 

great  a  multitude  which  was  daily  rushing  headlong 

down  to  hell,  are  reckoned  as  so  small  in  nmnber 

that  venerable  mother  church,  in  a  manner,  cannot 

see  them,  her  only  true  children,  reposing  in  her 

bosom.'     He  begs  that  no  one  will  suppose  it  to  be 

his  intention  to  carp  '  at  the  excellent  life  of  these 

persons,  wliich  is  admirable  before  men  and  beloved 

by  God,  and  by  whose  holy  prayers  as  by  certain 

pillars  and  most  salutary  supports  our  infirmity  is 

sustained,  that  it  may  not  utterly  fall  to  ruin.' 


of  the  Cathedi^al  Church  of  Llandaff,''  edited  for  the  WeLsli  MSS. 
Society  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Rees,  Rector  of  Cascob,  Prebendary 
of  Brecknock,  &c.  (Llandovery,  1840);  *■  Lives  of  the  Camhro- 
British  Saints  of  the  fifth  and  immediate  sncceeding  centuries,^ 
edited  by  the  same,  for  the  same  Society,  Llandovery,  1853,  both 
of  them  sold  by  Longmans  and  Co.,  London.  See  also,  Les 
Bardes  Bretons  du  vi^'^  siecle,  par  le  Vicomte  Hersart  de  la  Ville- 
marque  (Paris,  Didier,  18G0);  Les  Romans  de  la  Table  Ronde  et 
les  contes  des  anciens  Bretons,  by  the  same  (Paris,  Didier,  18G0). 
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Works  of  Giidas,  Besicles  the  history,  he  wrote  an  epistle  of  earnest 
admonition  to  his  fellow-countiymen,  which  com- 
mences with  these  words  :  — '  Britain  has  kings,  but 
they  are  tyrants ;  judges,  but  they  are  impious  ;  often 
phindering  and  extorting  from  the  innocent,  but 
vindicating  and  protecting  the  guiUy  and  the  robbers.' 
He  names  several  kings,  whose  wickedness  he  de- 
nounces ;  and  after  lengthy  quotations  from  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  exclaims  how 
^viUingly  he  would  there  make  an  end,  were  it  not 
that '  he  beheld,  raised  up  against  God,  such  and  so 
great  mountains  of  the  wickedness  of  bishops  or 
other  priests  or  clergy,  and  also  in  our  own  order.' 
'  But,'  he  adds,  '  I  ask,  as  I  have  already  said  above, 
that  pardon  may  be  vouchsafed  me  by  those  whose 
life  I  not  only  })raise  but  even  prefer  to  all  the 
riches  of  the  world,  and  of  the  which,  if  it  may  be, 
for  some  time  before  my  death  I  desire  and  thirst  to 
be  a  partaker.'  Having  reserved  these  exceptions, 
he  proceeds  : — '  Britain  has  priests,  but  they  are 
foolish  ;  very  many  ministers,  but  they  are  shameless ; 
clerks,  but  they  are  crafty  robbers ;  pastors,  as  they 
are  called,  but,  in  reality,  wolves  ready  for  the 
slaughter  of  souls ;  .  .  .  seldom  sacrificing,  and 
never  standing  with  a  pure  heart  at  the  altar ;  not 
correcting  the  people  for  their  sins,  but  in  truth 
doing  the  same  tilings  themselves ;  spurning  the 
precepts  of  Christ,  and  careful  with  all  their  hearts 
to  fulfil  their  lusts ;  .  .  .  hating  truth  as  an  enemy, 
and  favouring  falsehoods  as  tlieir  dearest  brethren ; 
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.  .  .  sleepy  and  dull  in  listening  to  the  precepts  of 
the  saints,  if  indeed  they  hear  them  at  all,  as  they 
ought  to  do  very  often,  but  eager  and  earnest  after 
the  jokes  and  foolish  fables  of  secular  men,  as  if  they 
opened  the  way  of  life,  instead  of  death  ;  hoarse  like 
bulls,  because  of  their  fatness,  and  miserably  prompt 
after  unlawful  objects.'  He  acknowledges  that  he 
might  have  framed  his  reprehension  more  mildly, 
but  he  says  that  the  corruption  has  now  reached 
such  a  height  as  to  require  '  the  red-hot  iron  and  the 
public  remedy  of  fire,  if  indeed  it  can  by  any  means 
be  healed,  whilst  the  one  who  is  sick  does  not  seek 
any  cure  at  all.'  Again  he  says  that  '  clergy,  which 
not  without  grief  of  heart  I  confess,  who  are  shame- 
less, double-tongued,  drunkards,  covetous  of  filthy 
lucre,  having  faith,  or,  to  speak  more  truly,  unfaith- 
fulness in  an  impure  conscience,  not  approved  in 
what  is  good,  but  foreknown  ministers  in  what  is 
evil,  and  guilty  of  innumerable  crimes,  are  admitted 
to  the  sacred  office.'  He  concludes  by  exhorting 
them  to  an  earnest  repentance,  as  '  being  mightily 
drunken  w^itli  the  use  and  custom  of  sins.' 

The  faults  of  the  clergy  are  more  fully  exposed  by 
Gildas  than  by  other  authorities  which  treat  of  the 
same  period,  but  the  records  contained  in  the  '  Book 
of  Llandaff,'  and  the  circumstances  which  are  re- 
lated in- connection  with  the  lives  of  the  British  Saints, 
also  bear  witness  to  the  grossness  and  iniquity  which 
prevailed  throughout  the  country,  and  which  formed 
an   unhappy  contrast   to   the   co-existent   spirit   of 

VOL.    II.  c 
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Cliristian  faith,  to  the  presence  of  which  these  docu- 
ments at  the  same  time  testify.  They  reveal  the 
spectacle  of  a  constant  contemporaneous  succession 
amongst  the  Britons,  of  men  eminently  renowned  for 
sanctity,  who  were,  in  trutli,  the  means  of  preserving 
religion  amongst  the  people. 
The  poems  of  It  was  a  pcriod  of  constant  warfare  and  disorder. 

the 

British  bards.  The  coutcmporary  poems  of  the  bards  present  a 
wild  and  ghastly  picture  of  blood  and  wounds  and 
carnage  ;  tumultuous  conflicts  ;  ravens  red  with  gore 
feasting  on  the  dead  upon  the  rocks ;  deserted 
banquet-halls  ;  and  w^eeping  widows.  They  resound 
with  the  bard's  mournful  wailing  over  the  fallen,  and 
with  his  fierce  praises  of  courage  and  of  fiendish 
ardour  in  the  fight : — 
Les  Bardes  Bretons,      '  Forward  !  terrible  Unour'h  ;  bear  thyself  w^ell  in 

p.  38.  -^ 

the  battle.     Better  to  kill  than  to  parley  ! ' 

Ibid.  p.  53.  '  Wliat  efforts  made  Bran,  the  son  of  Mellern !    He 

w^as  a  l^urning  devil  from  hell,  a  w^olf  who  was  chok- 
ing under  his  burden.' 

Ibid.  p.  73.  '  Kendelaun,  heart  of  a  bloodhound,  wlien  thou 

didst  descend  in  the  melee,  thou  madest  a  heap  of 
corpses.' 

Ibid.  p.  155.  '  What  thick  skulls  have  been  broken  before  Peil ! ' 

Thus  sang  the  British  bards  in  honour  of  their 

warriors;  and  still  further  to  exalt. a  hero's  praise. 

Ibid. p  5.        tliey  occa.sionally  descril)ed  him    as  'merciless  to- 

ibid.  p.  107.  wards  the  enemy  ; '  or  added  that  '  the  Frank  could 
obtain  no  quarter  from  liim.'  The  famous  Taliessin, 
ill   liis  lay  on   tlio  death    of  r)wen,   son   of   Uricn, 
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boasts  how,  after  Owen  liad  surprised  a  large  army 

of  tlie  enemy  asleep,  '  all  those  who  fled  not  at  the       ibid.  p.  443. 

instant  were  treated  worse  than  captives,' 

'Owen,'  he  sings,  'chastised  them  rudely — like  a 
band  of  wolves  which  encircles  the  sheep.' 

It  shonld  be  remembered  that  the  enemy  was 
usually  the  detested  Saxon,  above  designated  as  '  the 
Frank.' 

Urien,  the  father  of  Owen,  is  named  as  a  king  by     History  of  the 
Nennius,  who  relates  that  '  whilst  he  was  on  an  expe-     Bohn's  six  bid 
dition,  he  was  murdered,  at  the  instance  of  Morcant '     "  pIVu,  §"63!^  ^^' 
(another  king),  '  out  of  envy,  because  he  possessed 
so  much  superiority  over  all  the  kings  in  military 
science.' 

Thus  do  bard  and  historian  concur  in  their  testi- 
mony to  the  barbarism  of  the  British  nation  of  that 
day. 

Taliessin  ranked  high  amongst  the  most  cele- 
brated of  their  bards,  and  Urien  was  his  patron.  The 
following  is  one  of  his  chants  in  honour  of  that  chief, 
translated  at  fidl  length  from  the  French  version 
of  M.  de  Villemarque,  who  gives  it  also  in  the 
oriojinal  British.  The  word  Taliessin  simiifies — What 
a  radiant  brow !  and  this  short  poem  is  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  in  the  whole  volume.  It  will  be  seen, 
however,  that  it  characteristically  measures  the  British 
monarch's  greatness  by  the  lamentations  which  he 
everywhere  causes.  Its  title  and  its  commencement 
refer  to  a  successful  inroad  made  into  the  territory  of 
the  Angles,  about  the  year  5G0. 

c  2 
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THE    COMBAT   OF   MENAO. 

Les  Bardes  Brotons,  'This  year,  a  chief,  prodigal  of  wine,  of  gold,  and  of 
pp.  4-4_i.  hydromel,  and  of  courage  without  barbarity,  crossed  the 
frontiers ; 

'  And  followed  by  a  swarm  of  lances  and  of  his  united 
chieftains,  and  his  brilliant  nobles,  all  well  prepared,  he 
departed  for  the  combat ; 

*And  mounted  upon  his  horse,  he  has  sustained  the 
combat  of  oNIenao,  kindling  the  bardish  muse. 

'  What  abundant  booty  for  the  army  !  Eight  times 
twenty  beasts  of  one  sole  colour,  calves  and  cows ! 

*  Milk  cows  and  beeves,  and  riches  of  all  kinds  ! 

*  Ah !  I  should  never  more  have  been  gay  if  Urien  had 
perished ! 

'  He  was  cut  to  pieces,  the  chief  with  the  foreign 
tongues ;  trembling,  shuddering,  the  Saxon  had  his  pale 
hair  bathed  in  his  blood  ;  they  carried  him  on  a  stretcher, 
his  brow  all  bloody,  ill  defended  by  the  blood  of  his 
people. 

'  That  brave  and  insolent  warrior  leaves  his  wife  a  widow. 

'I  have  wine  from  my  chief!  I  have  wine  often,  thanks 
to  him  !  It  is  he  who  inspires  me,  he  who  sustains  me, 
he  who  guides  me  !     No  one  equals  him  in  greatness  ! 

'  But  enemies  are  fighting  together  !  Officer  of  the  gate, 
listen ! 

'What  a  sound  !  Is  it  the  eartli  that  quakes?  Is  it  the 
sea  that,  passing  its  usual  bounds,  mounts  even  to  the  feet 
of  men  ? 

'  If  there  arises  a  wailing  in  the  valley,  is  it  not  Urien 
who  strikes  ? 

'  If  there  arises  a  wailing  on  the  mountain,  is  it  not 
Urien  who  triumphs? 

'  If  there  arises  a  wailing  (ju  the  hill  side,  is  it  not  Urien 
wIkj  l)ruist'S  ? 
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'  If  there  arises  a  wailing  witbin  the  fortification,  is  not 
Urien  the  cause  of  it  ? 

*  Wailing  on  the  road,  wailing  in  the  plain,  wailing  in 
all  the  defiles ! 

'  There  is  no  one  who  can  make  to  cease  the  wailings 
caused  by  him ;  there  is  no  refuge  against  hira. 

*  There  is  no  famine  for  th-^se  who  pillage  in  his  company. 
'  When  he   combats,  clothed  in  his  armoTir  enamelled 

with  dazzling  blue,  his  azured  lance  is  the  lieutenant  of 
death,  in  the  carnage  of  his  enemies. 

'  Ah  I  till  I  grow  weak  with  age,  and  the  rude  anguish 
of  death  comes  over  me,  I  will  never  smile  if  I  resound 
not  the  praises  of  Urien  ! ' 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  bardish  pro-  L3s  Bardes  Bretons, 

,  .  .,,  .  ,  •    1      T  rrii  pp.  231-396. 

ductions  stiil  extant,  is  the  poem  entitled  '  ilie 
Gododin,'  which  was  composed  towards  the  close 
of  the  sixth  century,  by  Aneurin,  the  brother  of 
Gildas.  Its  subject  is  the  unavailing  prowess  of  a 
British  army,  who  were  utterly  destroyed  by  their 
enemies,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  drunkenness 
in  which  they  entered  the  field  of  battle,  it  being 
the  period  of  a  national  feast.  The  poet  gloats 
with  a  savage  delight  over  the  number  of  Saxons 
despatched  by  the  British  chiefs  before  they  fell 
themselves.  '  Certes,'  he  exclaims,  '  they  made  coffins 
enough  with  their  blades,  coffins  enough,  filled  with 
unbaptised  adventurers  !  Better  work  that  than  the 
forming  of  alhances  ! ' — '  Eudely  you  made  the  blood 
flow !  Laughing,  as  if  you  were  drinking  hydromel. 
Valiantly  you  slew  men  with  the  strokes  of  your 
swords,  0  terrible  heroes  ! ' 

He  even  glories  in  the  butchering  of  Saxon  cap- 
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tives  after  the  buttle,  or  a  part  of  it,  was  ended : — 
'  It  is  a  duty,'  he  says,  '  it  is  a  duty  to  sing  of 
the  ilkistrious  chiefs  who,  after  the  end  of  the  com- 
bat, made  the  river  run  over  with  blood ;  who  gave 
their  captives  to  satisfy  the  beak  of  the  eagles  grey  ;' 
and  he  names  with  especial  honour  the  chieftain 
Kenon  (one  of  the  few  who  survived  the  battle)  as 
*•  amonust  those  who  slaui^htered  them  the  best  of 
all.'  Elsewhere,  in  the  same  poem,  the  bard  ex- 
claims : — '  Ah,  house  of  Bernicia ! '  (Saxons  of  one  of 
the  t^vo  provinces  of  Northumbria)  '  if  you  liad  had 
me  for  your  judge,  I  would  not  have  left  alive 
amongst  you  the  shadow  of  a  man ! ' 

In  another  lay,  ascribed  to  the  same  celebrated 

bard,  there  occurs  the  following  barbarous  expres- 

Les  Bardes  Bretous,  siou  of  hatred  : — '  Let  the  torrent  of  fury  overflow 

^'   '  ■         agahi^t  the  Angles !     It  is  good  to  kill !     It  is  good 

to  pile  up  corpses  for  the  crows  ! ' 
Marks  Yct,  as  their  poems  themselves  bear  witness,  these 

Christianity.  burds  wcrc  Christians,  as  well  as  the  heroes  wliose 
deeds  they  recorded,  and  the  audience  who  hung 
enchanted  on  their  lips.  The  venerated  author  of 
'  The  Gododin '  thus  sings  of  tlie  drunken  liost : — 

Ibid.  p.  259.  '  The  army  of  warriors  who  parted  for  Kaltraez  was 
noisy ;  the  pale  hydi'omel,  their  beverage,  became 
their  poison ;  three  hiuidred  ruslied  forward  in  com- 
bat across  the  lances ;  but  after  tlie  noise  there  was 
silence :  before  they  could  go  into  the  churches  to  do 
peiuiiuu\  tlie  sure  strokes  of  dcatli  had  transfixed 
them  all' 
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May  I^^s  Bardes  Bretons, 
"^  pp.  4il,  445. 


Of  Karedik,  '  friend  of  poetry,'  slain  in  the  same       ibid.  p.  293. 
battle,  lie  sings  that,  '  before  his  agony,  fnlfilling  his 
duty,  he  defended  liis  country.     So,  when  once  he  is 
perfect^  the  hour  icill  arrice  for  his  admission  by  the 
Trinity  perfect  in  Unity.' 

Tahessin  commences  and  ends  his  poem  already 
mentioned,  on  the  death  of  Owen,  with  the  pious 
aspiration  : — '  Soul  of  Owen,  son  of  Urien ! 
the  Lord  look  upon  his  needs ! ' 

But  even  in  British  ideas  of  sanctity  hatred  to  the 
Saxon  found  a  place.  The  bard  Liwarc'h-Henn 
sings  of  Prince  Gherent,  whose  memory  was  held  in 
religious  veneration,  that  he  was  '  the  enemy  of  the 
Saxons,  the  friend  of  the  Saints.' 

So  also,  in  the  Welsh  life  of  St.  Beuno — who 
belonged  to  the  seventh  century — as  translated  by 
Mr.  Eees,  it  is  related  that  the  Saint  built  a  church 
in  tlie  township  of  his  father,  '  which  he  consecrated 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Christ ;  and  he  set  an  acorn 
on  the  side  of  his  father's  grave,  which  there  grew 
to  an  oak  of  great  size,  height,  and  of  a  fine  form, 
and  on  that  tree  grew  a  branch  which  reached  tlie 
ground,  and  from  the  ground  again  upwards  as  high 
as  the  boughs  of  the  tree,  and  there  was  a  part  of 
this  branch  in  the  ground,  as  it  is  at  present :  and  if 
an  Englishman  should  go  between  that  branch  and 
the  body  of  the  tree,  he  w^ould  immediately  die,  but 
should  a  Welshman  go,  he  would  be  nothing  worse.' 

It  is  also  related  of  the  same  Saint  that  wdien    ibid.  pp.  301, 302, 
travelling  near  the  Kiver  Severn,  having  heard  the 


Ibid.  p.  5. 


Legend 
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Cambro-British 
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p.  301. 
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voice  of  an  Englishman  on  the  opposite  bank  inciting 
his  hounds  to  the  chase  of  a  hare,  '  he  ira mediately 
returned,  and,  coming  to  his  disciples,  said  to  them, 
"  My  sons,  put  on  your  clothes  and  j^our  shoes,  and 
let  us  leave  this  place,  for  the  nation  of  this  man  has 
a  strange  language,  and  is  abomhiable ;  .  .  .  they 
have  invaded  this  place,  and  it  will  be  theirs,  and 
they  will  keep  it  in  their  possession." ' 

Such  popular  traditions,  however  trivial  and  un- 
worthy of  credit  in  themselves,  reveal  the  prevalent 
sentiments  and  dispositions  of  the  people  Avho  in- 
Description  of  Wales,  vented  and  cherished  them.  According  to  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  it  was  characteristic  of  the  Welsh  nation 
that,  '  being  naturally  of  a  vindictive  and  passionate 
disposition,  they  were  ever  ready  to  avenge  not  only 
recent  but  ancient  affronts.' 

Appeal  might  also  be  made  to  the  romances 
attriljLited  to  this  age,  or  woven  out  of  its  legends, 
in  order  to  prove  the  lawless  and  disordered  state 
of  the  British  nation  throughout  the  period  in  ques- 
tion. 

The  poetry  never  wanting  to  the  Celtic  race  only 
partially  glosses  over  the  rude  barbarity  of  the  time 
and  country ;  and  though  the  wild  stories  which 
have  come  down  to  us  afford  evident  indications  of 
a  spirit  of  Christian  chivalry,  they  also  reveal  the 
prevalence  of  gross  licentiousness  and  immorality. 
King  Arthur  himself  is  represented  as  tlie  offspring 
of  adultery;  and  tlie  romancers  tell  that,  amongst 
all  the  fair  ladies  of  his  court,  from  Queen  Guinevere 
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downwards,  there  was  found  but  one  to  whom  would 
exactly  adai)t  itself  the  magic  cloak  of  Tegan,  which 
had  been  bestowed  on  King  Arthur  by  the  fairy 
Morgana,  and  invariably  proved  either  too  long  or 
too  short  for  every  unfaithful  dame. 

St.  Dubricius  is  stated  to  have  been  of  illegitimate  Liber  Landavensis, 

,-11  11-  1  1  •        ,      n  1  .  pp.  75,76;  323. 

birth,  though  his  mother  was  a  kmg  s  daughter. 

The  great  St.  David  is  described  in  his  legend  as  Camb.-Brit.  Saints, 

n   -n        ..  1  •    1      ^1    1  PP-  119;  403,404; 

tlie  child  01  a  nun,  whose  person  was  violated  by  a  421. 

king. 

The  bard  Taliessin  was  a  foundling. 

St.  Cadoc,  according  to  his  legend,  was  the  first-         Marriage 
born  son  of  King  Gwynlliw  and  his  wife,  the  lady        Ovry-niiiw 
Gwladys  ;  who  is  described  as  'elegant  in  appearance,      ^^  iiIl*^"^^' 
very  beautiful  in  form,  and  clothed  in  silken  vest- ^^"  ^'   '^''    ^''^^' 
ments.'     Moved   by   her   'most   sweet   reputation,' 
King   Gwynlliw  asked   her   in  marriage  from  her 
father  Brychan,  who  refused  ;  whereupon  Gwynlliw 
armed  and  sent  off  three  hundred  men,  who  carried 
her  away  by  force  from  Brychan's  palace-door  at 
Talgarth.     There  was   a   hot   pursuit  and  a  great 
slaughter,  but  Gwynlhw  was  successful,  and  Gwladys 
became  his  bride.     The  infant  Cadoc  was  baptized         Baptism 
by  the  hermit  Meuthi,  who,  on  the  very  night  the        st.  Cadoc. 
child  was  born,  had  come  heaven-sent  to  Gwynlliw's 
palace  in  quest  of  a  cow,  his  only  earthly  possession, 
which  King  Gwynlliw's  thieves  had  stolen ;  '  which 
thieves,'  says  the  legend,  '  the  aforesaid  Gwynlliw 
loved  exceedingly,  and  ofttimes  instigated  to  rob- 
bery.'    The  hermit  got  back  his  cow,  and  became 
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preceptor  to  tlic  youthful  Cadoc,  as  soon  as  he  at- 
tained the  age  of  seven  ;  teaching  him  '  Donatus  and 
Priscian,'  and,  above  all,  the  knowledge  and  love  of 
God. 

Gwynlliw  afterwards  amended  his  ways,  and  both 
he  and  liis  wife  Gwladys  led  lives  of  retirement  and 
severe  penance,  under  the  direction  of  their  son  St. 
Cadoc.  Gwynlliw's  memory  has  since  been  held  in 
religious  veneration,  and  his  hfe  as  '  Saint  Gwynlliw, 
Camb.-Brit.  Saints,  King  and  Coufcssor  '  (better  known  as  St.  Gundleius), 
may  be  read  in  the  same  volume  with  that  of  his  son. 
It  marries  him,  however,  in  a  decent  fashion,  with 
the  consent  of  the  lady's  father,  and  it  says  nothing 
of  the  early  thieving  propensities  so  freely  attributed 
to  him  in  the  other  legend. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  rude 
and  semi-barbarous  condition  of  the  masses  of  the 
early  British  Christians,  in  order  to  understand  and 
properly  estimate  their  conduct  towards  their  newly 
converted  enemies.  It  is  not  surprising,  under  the 
circumstances,  that  their  strong  sense  of  the  wrongs 
which  they  had  sustained  at  the  hands  of  the  Saxons, 
should  have  perverted  their  notions  of  Cliristian 
duty,  tempting  them  to  look  upon  revenge  as  justice, 
and  to  persuade  themselves  that  the  cliange  in  tlie 
religion  of  the  descendants  of  tlieir  conquerors  was 
to  be  esteemed  as  of  no  account,  so  long  as  they 
failed  to  make  restitution  to  the  Britons  of  the 
territory  whicli  their  heathen  ancestors  had  violently 
taken  from  them.    Tlius  national  liatred  assumed  the 
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appearance  of  religions  schism,  and  diiTerenccs  which 
regarded  questions  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  became 
widened  and  embittered  by  political  animosity. 

No  doubt  the  habitual  tenacity  with  which  the 
British  people  clung  to  all  their  ancient  customs  would 
have  rendered  them  slow  to  accept  of  reforms,  even 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances.  But  this 
could  not  of  itself  have  given  birth  to  that  inveterate 
and  all-absorbing  detestation  of  the  Saxons  which  left 
no  room  in  their  hearts  for  any  sentiments  of  kind- 
liness, and  caused  them  too  often  to  set  aside  even 
the  claims  and  the  duties  of  Christian  brotherhood. 

In  the  year  633,  the  British  king  Cadwalla,  in  The  cruel  conduct 
alliance  with  the  heathen  Mercian,  Penda,  made  war 
upon  tlie  Northumbrian  Saxons  ;  and  on  that  occa- 
sion, it  is  related  of  him  by  St.  Bede,  that,  '  though 
he  had  the  name  and  profession  of  a  Christian,  he 
was  so  barbarous  in  disposition  and  behaviour  that 
he  neither  spared  the  female  sex  nor  the  inno- 
cent age  of  children,  but  with  savage  cruelty  put 
all  to  tormenting  deaths,  ravaging  all  their  country 
lor  a  long  time,  and  resolving  to  extirpate  the  whole 
race  of  the  Angles  within  the  borders  of  Britain.  Nor 
did  he  pay  any  regard  either  to  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, which  had  sprung  up  amongst  them.  So  also,' 
proceeds  the  historian,  '  even  to  this  day  it  is  the 
practice  of  the  Britons  to  hold  the  faith  and  religion 
of  the  Angles  as  nothing,  and  not  to  communicate 
with  them  in  anything,  any  more  than  with  pagans.' 

Nay,    they   would    not  even  consent  to  assist  in       TheBntons 

•^ '  •'  would  not  evangelize 
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rescuing  from  paganism  that  portion  of  the  Saxon 
nation  still  enveloped  in  its  darkness,  and  thus  open 
to  those  detested  enemies  the  gates  of  a  heavenly 
inheritance,  so  long  as  they  continued  to  retain  the 
earthly  possessions  which  the  Britons  regarded  as 
their  own  birthright. 

'  Amongst  other  deeds  of  indescribable  wicked- 
ness,' writes  the  same  venerable  Bede  respecting  the 
Britons,  '  which  their  historian  Gildas  describes  in 
tearful  discourse,  they  added  also  this,  that  they 
never  would  by  preaching  commit  the  word  of 
faith  to  the  race  of  Saxons  or  Angles  who  dwelt  in 
Britain  together  with  themselves.'  ^ 

The  motives  by  which  the  Britons  were  actuated 
in  their  unchristian  refusal  to  evangelize  the  Saxons 
are  very  distinctly  set  forth  in  the  History  of  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth,  which,  however  unworthy  of  credit 
as  to  the  marvels  it  recounts,  may  be  regarded  as  of 
more  authority  in  such  questions  as  the  present. 

It  is  therein  related  that,  '  when  Augustine  re- 

^  Gildas  himself"  formed  an  exception  in  tliis  respect,  according 
to  his  lite  in  the  Bollandist  Act.  SS.  Jan.  29,  which  not  only  states 
(cap.  ii.  §  8)  that  he  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  in  the 
north  of  Britain,  and  brought  back  to  the  truth  those  Christians 
in  the  same  parts  '  who  Avere  not  Catholics,  but  who  had  l)een  en- 
ticed by  diverse  frauds  of  heretics,'  but  also  that  (§  14)  'he  in- 
structed by  his  example  and  taught  by  his  discourse  the  whole 
region  of  the  Irish  andof  the.<4n^/es,  as  well  as  of  foreign  nations.' 
Ussher  (Brit.  Eccl.  Ant.  c.  14,  nota  ad  fin.)  says  that  Hector 
Boetius  (Hist.  Scot.  ix.  fol.  IGl,  «)  speaks  of  certain  efforts  made 
by  King  Arthur  ibr  the  evangelization  of  the  Saxons.  But  what- 
ever may  have  been  thus  individually  attemjited  was  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  taken  into  account. 
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quired  the  subjection  of  the  British  bishops,  and 
would  have  persuaded  them  to  undertake  the  work 
of  the  Gospel  with  him  among  the  Angles,'  Dinooth, 
the  abbot  of  Bangor,^  '  answered  him  with  several 
arguments,  that  they  owed  no  subjection  to  him, 
neither  would  they  preach  to  their  enemies  ;  since 
they  had  their  own  archbishop,  and  because  the 
Saxon  nation  persisted  in  depriving  them  of  their 
country.  For  this  reason  they  esteemed  them  their 
mortal  enemies,  reckoned  their  faith  and  religion  as 
nothing,  and  would  no  more  communicate  with  the 
Angles  than  with  dogs.' 

It  is,  therefore,  undeniable  that,  apiirt  from  any    The  quarrel  was 

,  in  •  between 

ecclesiastical  dmerence,  there  was  deadly  enmity  Britons  and  Saxons. 
between  the  Britons  and  Saxons  in  general.  But 
although,  on  national  grounds,  the  Britons  would 
have  little  or  no  communic.iion  with  the  Saxons,  yet 
their  church  was  by  no  means  cut  off  from  visible 
communion  with  Eome  and  the  rest  of  Christen- 
dom. 

It  cannot   be  questioned   that  the  above -quoted        Evidences 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  who  was  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  British  Catiioiicity, 
in    the    twelfth    century,    was    a   Eoman    Catholic. 
As  such,  he   could  not  have   given  the   description 
he  did  of  the  condition  of  the  British  Church  at  the 

^  The  letter,  at  one  time  alleged  to  have  been  written  by 
Dinooth  to  St.  Augustine,  is  now  generally  rejected  as  spurious. 
Its  forgery  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  passagii  fjuoted  in 
the  text. 
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time  of  St.  Augustine,  if  he  had  considered  it  to  have 
been  tlien  outwardly  separated  from  the  communion 
of  Eome  and  the  universal  body  of  the  faithful.  In 
the  same  chapter  of  his  history,  which  has  already 
been  referred  to,  he  states  that  when  St.  Augustine 
was  sent  by  Pope  St.  Gregory  to  preach  the  word  of 
God  to  tlie  Annies,  '  anions^  the  Britons  the  Christian 
faith  still  flourished,  and  never  failed  among  them 
from  the  time  of  Pope  Eleutherius,  when  it  was  first 
planted  here.  But  when  Augustine  came,  he  found 
in  their  province  seven  bishoprics  and  an  arch- 
bishopric, all  filled  with  most  devout  prelates,  and  a 
great  nmuber  of  abbeys ;  by  which  the  flock  of 
Christ  was  still  kept  in  good  order.' 
s.  Bedre  St.  Augjustiue  himself,  in  the  questions  which  he 

Hist.  Ecd.  Angl.  "^  7 

lib.  i.  c.  27.  asked  of  the  Pope,  named  the  bishops  of  Britain  in 
the  same  category  with  those  of  Gaid  ;  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  lie  regarded  them  as  equally  in 
communion  with  the  Apostolic  See.  He  asked  of  St. 
Gregory,  '  How  ought  we  to  act  Avitli  the  bishops 
of  Gaul  and  of  Britain  ? '  To  which  the  Pope 
replied  that  it  would  not  be  right  to  deprive  the 
Bishop  of  Aries  of  the  authority  he  had  received 
from  previous  Popes.  '  But,'  he  adds,  '  we  commit  to 
tliy  fraternity  all  tlie  bishops  of  Britain,  that  the 
unlearned  may  be  taught,  the  weak  may  be  strength- 
ened by  persuasion,  the  perverse  may  be  corrected 
l)y  authority.'  This  answer  seems  to  indicate  that 
St.  Gregory  was  not  altogether  unarquainted  with 
tlic  state  of    the  Briti.^li    Christians,   mid    il"  lie  liad 
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regarded  tliem  as  visibly  separated  from  liis  com- 
munion, he  could  not  have  failed  to  allude  to  it  on 
this  occasion. 

It  may  be  observed,  in  passing,  that  this  assertion 
and  exercise  of  supreme  spiritual  authority  l)y  the 
Pope  St.  Gregory  affords  a  striking  testimony  to  the 
unhesitating  consciousness  entertained  by  that  great 
Father  and  Doctor  of  the  Church  that — to  use  the 
words  of  our  Saxon  saint  and  historian — 'he  held 
the  first  pontificate  in  the  v^hole  world,  and  was  set 
over  the  churches  akeady  converted  to  the  true  faith ' 
[cum  primum  in  toto  orhe  pontijicatum  gereret,  et 
conversis  jamdudum  adjidem  veritatis  esset  proelatus 
ecclesiis). 

When  St.  Augustine,  acting  on  the  authority  thus 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  Eoman  See,  held  his  two 
celebrated  interviews  with  the  British  bishops,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  seventh  century,  he  referred 
to  certain  difierences  on  matters  of  discipline  between 
the  British  and  the  Eoman  Church  ;  but  he  made  no 
allusion  whatever  to  any  more  serious  discrepancy. 
It  was  his  object  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of 
the  Britons  in  his  arduous  mission  to  the  Saxons; 
and  the  only  points  on  which — besides  such  co- 
operation— he  required  them  to  conform  to  tlie  uni- 
versal practice  of  the  Church,  were  of  a  nature  mate- 
rially to  affect  the  success  of  their  evangelical  labours. 

St.  Bede  has  recorded  his  final  propositions  to 
them  as  follows  : — '  In  many  respects,  indeed,'  such 
are  the  words  of  St.  Augustine,  'you  act  contrary  to 
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oiir  custom,  yea,  to  that  of  the  universal  church ; 
and  yet,  if  you  will  comply  with  me  in  these  three 
particulars ;  that  j'ou  will  celebrate  the  Pasch  at  its 
proper  time  ;  that  you  will  perform  [compleatis)  the 
administration  of  baptism,  by  which  we  are  born  again 
to  God,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Holy  Eoman  and 
Apostolic  Church  ;  that,  together  with  us,  you  will 
preach  the  word  of  God  to  the  nation  of  the  Angles: 
we  will  patiently  tolerate  all  the  other  things  you  do, 
although  contrary  to  our  customs.' 

Now,  as  it  has  been  well  observed  by  a  French 
writer '  u^^on  this  subject,  the  celebration  of  Easter 
concerns  the  great  mystery  of  man's  redemption, 
together  with  his  hopes  of  a  future  resurrection  ; 
and  the  sacrament  of  baptism  is  the  essential  foun- 


'  Mons.  Varin,  at  pp.  230,  231,  of  the  second  of  two  very 
important  and  interesting  dissertations,  published  amongst  the 
'Memoires  presentes  par  divers  savants  a  TAcademie  des  In- 
scriptions et  Belles-Lettres  de  I'lnstitut  Imperial  de  la  France. 
Premiere  serie,  tome  v.  Ire  et  2de  partie.  Paris,  1857,  1858.' 
They  are  entitled  respectively — Etudes  relatives  a  Vetat  poli- 
tiqiie  et  religieux  des  lies  britarmiques  au  moment  de  Vinvasion 
saxonne ;  and — Memoire  sur  les  causes  de  la  dissidence  entre 
VEfjUse  bretonne  et  V^glise  romaine,  relativement  a  la  celebration 
de  la  pie  de  Pdques.  To  the  latter  of  these  papers  especially,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge  my  obligations. 

Respecting  the  points  of  divergence  between  the  Celtic  and  gene- 
ral customs,  I  shall  speak  further  on.  (See  below,  pp.  209,  &c.).  I 
will  only  now  observe  that  it  is  remarkable  we  should  hear  no 
more  of  the  difference  respecting  baptism,  after  St.  Augustine's 
mention  of  it ;  excepting  perhaps  in  a  passage  referred  to  lielow, 
p.  210.  On  the  other  hand,  St.  Augustine  said  nothing  in 
reference  to  the  form  of  tonsure,  a  question  which  afterwards 
a.sHumed  such  great  and  undue  importance. 
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datioii  and  commencement  of  the  whole  Christian 
Hfe.  It  is  evident  that  any  difference  between  the 
messengers  of  the  new  rehgion,  even  as  to  externals 
and  ceremonials,  upon  points  so  important  as  these, 
would  be  calculated  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  their 
mission  to  the  heathen,  and  to  perplex  the  newly 
converted  Christians.  This  may  have  been  the  rea- 
son why  St.  Augustine  more  especially  insisted  upon 
conformity  in  these  respects. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that  he  would  not 
have  requested  the  co-operation  of  the  Britons  at  all, 
if  they  had  not  been  in  acknowledged  communion 
with  Eome  and  the  universal  church,  and  had  not 
agreed  with  him  in  the  recognition  of  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Pope.  Or,  at  least,  if  such  had 
been  their  position,  submission  to  the  authority  of 
the  Eoman  Pontiff  would  have  been  the  very  first 
act  he  would  have  required  from  them,  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  their  reconciliation,  whereas  he  does  not 
even  allude  to  the  point,  or  to  the  existence  of  any 
separation  excepting  from  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

The  British  bishops,  as  is  well  known,  rejected  the 
proposals  of  St.  Augustine,  who,  '  after  the  Eoman 
fashion,'  says  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  had  remained 
seated  in  his  chair  when  they  came  to  the  place  of 
assembly  on  the  occasion  of  their  final  interview.  It 
was  reported,  says  St.  Bede,  that  a  certain  anchorite, 
whom  they  had  consulted,  had  previously  counselled 
them  to  observe  the  conduct  of  St.  Augustine  in  this 
respect,  as  a  test  of  his  humility,  and  of  the  authority 
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Hist.  Ecci.  Angi.    of  lus  missioii ;  and  lie  adds  that,  so  soon  as  they  saw 

lib.  ii.  c.  2,  .,  ,  .     .  in-  •  T  T 

him  sitting,  *they  ilew  into  a  passion,  and,  regarding 

him  as  prond,  strove  to  contradict  all  that  he  said.' 

Ibid.  The  result  was  that  they  finally  '  answered  him  that 

they  would  do  none  of  these  things,  nor  would  they 

have  him  for  archljishop  ;    saying  to  one  another 

that,  if  now  he  would  not  rise  up  to  us,  how  much 

more  will  he  despise  us  as  of  no  account  if  we  shall 

begin  to  be  subject  to  him  ? ' 

The  reply  St.  Bcdc  lias  recorded  the  rei^ly  which  St.  Auo;us- 

of  .  .  . 

St.  Augustine,     tiiic  was  rcportcd  to  have  made  to  the  British,  and 

In  loco  citat.      it  docs  uot  cveii  accusc  them  of  disobedience.     '  It 

is  said  that,  threatening,  he  predicted  that,  if  they 

would  not  accept  of  peace  with  brethren,  they  would 

have  to  accept  of  war  with  enemies ;   and  if  they 

would  not  preach  the  way  of  life  to  the  nation  of 

the  Angles,  they  would  have  to  suffer  at  their  hands 

the  vengeance  of  death.' 

Supposed  fulfilment      St.  Bcdc  cousidcrcd  that  this  prediction  was  ful- 

his  prediction,     filled  whcu,  iiot  many  years  after  the  death  of  St. 

In  loc.  cit.        Augustine,  the  heathen  Saxon  Ethelfrid,  as  he  relates, 

commanded  the  massacre  of  a  large  body  of  the 

monks    of  Bangor,  having  perceived  them  on  the 

battlefield  engaged  in  prayers  for  the  success  of  the 

British  army  with  whicli  lie  was  on  the  point  of 

engaging  in  combat. 

St.  Augustine  St.  Augustinc  had  employed  the  assistance  of  the 

would  be  regarded 

as  Saxon  monarch  Ethelbert  {adjiitorio  usus  ^dilbercti 

Saxon.  .  r       T->     1    \    •  1 

Hist.  Ecci.  Angi.    vcgis,  says  St.  Bede),  in  order  to  procure  a  conference 
with  the  British  bishops ;   and  although  he  came  to 


lib.  ii.  c.  2. 
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them  as  legate  of  the  Pope,  yet  their  suspicions 
would  necessarily  be  aroused  by  his  close  connec- 
tion and  friendship  with  their  Saxon  foes,  and  they 
would  look  upon  him,  more  or  less,  in  the  light  of  an 
envoy  from  that  detested  nation.  It  has  been  shown 
how  bitterly  the  British  people  hated  all  the  Saxons, 
and  how  the  lays  of  the  bards  cherished  and  breathed 
forth  that  hatred.  These  same  poems,  which  both 
formed  and  expressed  the  national  sentiments,  were 
resounding  in  the  ears  of  the  British,  and  deeply 
responded  to  in  their  hearts,  when  the  Eoman  friend 
of  the  enemies  they  abhorred  appeared  amongst 
them,  under  the  protection  of  those  self-same  ene- 
mies, requiring  of  them  to  abandon  ancient  customs 
which  they  cherished,  and  to  be  at  peace  with, 
and  strive  to  win  over  to  the  faith,  detested  foes 
who  had  despoiled  them.  The  embassy  and  the 
object  were  eminently  Christian,  and  the  rejection 
of  the  proposals  of  St.  Augustine  by  the  British  was 
neither  in  conformity  with  the  precepts  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ,  nor  consistent  with  their  duty  to  the 
Pope  as  the  head  of  Christ's  Church  on  earth.     But       The  EHtish 

.  .  did  not  reject 

then'  conduct  did  not  constitute  a  schism,  nor  did  the 

their  refusal  to  obey,  or  to  be  persuaded  by,  the  Pope's       Eoman  See, 
legate,  in  this  particular  instance,  imply  any  general  ^vere  notTeparated 
disavowal  on  their  part  of  the  Pope's  authority.  They  RomanTommuuion. 
were  uncourteous  in  their  behaviour  and  refractory 
in  their  proceedings,  but   they  neither   disclaimed 
their  spiritual  subjection  to  the  Eoman  Pontiff  nor 
became  separated  from  the  great  body  of  the  faith- 

D  2 
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"Marks 
of  respect  for 

the 
Roman  See. 


Counteracting 
motives. 


fill  wlio  ackiiowledii'ed  liis  ecclesiastical  rule.^  St. 
Theodore  and  the  Saxon  dignitaries  were  equally 
disobedient  to  Eome,  though  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  matter  of  St.  Wilfrid,  yet  they 
never  were  accused  of  schism,  nor  can  the  defe- 
rence of  the  Saxons  to  the  Roman  See  be  called  in 
question. 

Indeed,  the  fact  of  the  Britons  consenting  to  meet 
St.  Augustine  at  all,  when,  personally,  he  w^as  almost 
identified  with  the  abominated  Saxons,  and  to  treat 
with  him  to  the  extent  they  did,  in  two  formal  con- 
ferences, is  a  manifest  indication  of  the  respect  which 
they  entertained  for  his  position,  as  legate  of  the 
Pope.  Moreover,  they  evidently  took  into  con- 
sideration the  question  of  accepting  his  authority, 
and  applied  a  personal  test  before  refusing  to  be 
subject  to  him  ;  whereas  they  would  have  instantly 
rejected  the  proposal,  if  they  had  felt  no  deference 
for  the  Eoman  See. 

They  respected  the  Pope's  authority,  but  they 
could  not  bring  themselves  to  submit  to  the  in- 
termediate exercise  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  a  Saxon  See,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  a 
Saxon  king ;  and  they  would  not  at  the  request  of 


'  A  somcAvhat  analogovis  case  in  a  Catholic  country  came  mider 
ray  notice  whilst  I  was  penning  these  lines.  The  inhabitants  of 
a  certain  parish,  out  of  personal  motives,  for  some  time  refused 
to  accept  as  their  pastor  u  priest  whom  their  bishop  liad  legiti- 
mately appointed  over  them.  But  these  men  never  dreamed  of 
questioning  the  authority  of  their  bisho_p,  or  of  separating  from 
those  who  obeyed  him.    No  one  suspected  them  of  any  such  ideas. 
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such  a  one,   either  alter  their  ancient   customs  or 
rehnquish  their  ancient  enmities. 

It  does  not  appear  that  St.  Augustine  took  any 
steps  to  enforce  his  authority  over  the  British  bishops  ; 
and  his  immediate  successors,  likewise,  seem  to  have 
left  tlie  matter  in  abeyance. 

In  the  reign  of  King  John,  Giraldus  Cambrensis     Their  rejection 
appealed  to  Pope  Innocent  III.  in  person,  for  the      st.  Augustine 
confirmation  of  his  election  to  the  ancient  British      ^t^nlfwas" 
Metropolitan  See  of  Menevia,  in  opposition  to  the     celureVt  statu 
English  interest.     He  maintained,  on  that  occasion,  MenevensisEcciesiae, 
that  up  to  the  time  of  King  Henry  I.,  the  British,  or    ^^^^^s°";f  "^^^'^ 
as  it  was  then  styled,  the  Welsh  Church,  had  been    *•  i'-  pp-  540-44. 
immediately  subject  to  Eome,  and  independent  of  all 
subordinate  authority.     In  support  of  this  statement 
he  appealed  to  the  refusal  of  the  British  bishops  to 
be  subject  to  St.  Augustine.    He  admitted  that  Pope 
St.    Gregory   had  '  wished   all  the  bishops   of  the 
whole  island  of  Britain  to  be  subject  to  St.  Augus- 
tine personally '  [quod  omnes  totius  Insuloe  Britan- 
nicce  Episcopos  Augustino  voluerit  personaliter  esse 
suhjectos)  ;  but  he  said  that  St.  Augustine  winked 
at,  and  passed  over,  the  insubordination  of  the  Welsh 
Church  on  account  of  the  tender  state  of  the  faith 
newly  planted  in  the  British  island.      Quod  autem 
Augustinus  Walensicam  Ecclesiam  sibi,  ut  dictum  est, 
rehellem  irivenit,  propter  novellam  et  teneram  Jidei  in 
Insula  Britannicd  plantationem  sub  dissimulatiojie 
transivit.      He  stated   further   that   the   immediate 
successors    of     St.    Augustine    had    exercised    no 
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authoi'ity  over  the  British  Church.  Giraldus  failed 
in  his  object ;  but  the  above-recited  argument  was 
favourably  received  by  the  Pope,  to  whom  it  certainly 
could  never  have  been  offered  if  it  had  been  thought 
that,  at  the  period  to  which  it  refeiTcd,  the  British 
were  not  m  visible  communion  with  Eome,  or  had 
become  separated  from  that  communion  by  their 
conduct  towards  St.  Augustine,  or  subsequently. 
Giraldus  also  referred  to  the  differences  which  an- 
ciently prevailed  tliroughout  the  island,  respecting 
the  time  for  the  observance  of  Easter ;  but  he  did 
not  speak  of  any  of  the  dissentients  as  having  been 
outwardly  separated  from  the  church. 

Appeal  The  antique  records  of  the  time,  the  ancient  hves 

to  .  . 

ancient  authority,  of  Saiuts  compilcd  froui  morc  ancient  documents 
and  traditions,  as  well  as  the  few  fragments  still  in 
existence  of  the  history  of  those  ages,  may  be  ap- 
pealed to  as  evidence,  that,  during  the  whole  of  the 
period  in  question,  there  was  no  interruption  of 
visible  ecclesiastical  communion  between  the  British 
Church  and  the  See  of  Eome ;  and  that  the  notion 
of  any  separation  from  that  centre  and  source  of 
unity  never  found  entrance  into  the  popular  and 
prevalent  religious  belief  of  the  Britons  of  that  time. 
The  British  saints  would  not  have  been  euloofised  as 
tliey  were  in  the  writings  of  tlic  middle  ages,  if  the 
slightest  suspicion  had  tlien  been  entertained  that 
tlie  body  of  Christians  to  whicli  tliosc  saints  belonged, 
was,  during  their  lifetime,  visibly  separated  from  the 
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universal  clmrch,  or  out   of  comnuuiion  with    the 
Apostohc  See  of  Eome. 

We  know,  on  the  unquestionable  authority  of  St.  The 

Bede  and  others,  that  as  early  as  the  second  century     British  church. 

_^  _,  .         .        .  .      .  .        .  -p,    .      .  Hist.  Eccl.  i.  4. 

rope  fet.  Kleutherius  sent  missionaries  into  iJntain,  at         Nennius, 
the  request  of  St.  Lucius,  a  British  King.     There  is  Vatican  mami!!ci-ipt, 
no  sufficient  proof  that  Christianity  had  been  pre-      ^^''  ^'^''  ^^' 
viously  preached  in  our  island,  but  in  any  case  it 
is  evident  from  the  above-mentioned  fact,  that,  at  the 
time  of  St.  Eleutherius,  which  was  about  a.d.  17G-189, 
the  British  were  in  visible  and  close  communion  with 
the  Eoman  Pontiff. 

It  has  also  been  supposed,  though  on  other  authority,  Butler, 

,  ,  _^.  _        .  .  ,    ,  .  "  ,    Lives  of  the  Saints, 

that  the  same  ilmg  Lucius  resigned  his  crown,  and       st.  Lucius, 

after   preaching   the   faith  of  Christ   in   Germany, 

founded  the  church  of  Coire  in  the  Grisons,  where 

he  is  especially  honoured  to  the  present  day.     The 

Eoman  martyrology  records  his  festival  on  the  third 

of  December,  as  follows  : — '  At  Coire  in  Germany ' 

the  feast  '  of  St.  Lucius,  king  of  the  Britons,  who 

first  amongst  those  kings  received  the  faith  of  Christ, 

at  the  time  of  Pope  Eleutherius.' 

'  The  Britons,'  says  St.  Bede,  '  preserved  the  faith  Hist.  Ecci.  i.  4. 
which  they  had  received,  uncorrupted  and  entire,  in 
peace  and  tranquillity,  until  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Diocletian.'  Then,  towards  the  close  of  the  third  st.  Aiban. 
century,  or  at  the  opening  of  the  fourth,  the  storm 
of  persecution  fell  upon  them  as  well  as  upon  others, 
and  purpled  the  soil  of  Britain  with  the  blood  of  her 
proto-martyr,  St.  Alban.     He  is  commemorated  on 
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tlie  22n(l  of  June  in  the  Eoman  martyrology,  to- 
gether with  the  soldier  who,  having  been  converted 
whilst  conducting  him  to  execution,  was  rewarded 
with  the  baptism  of  blood. 
Other  martyrs.  But,  thougli  the  first,  he  was  not  the  only  British 
martyr  during  this  persecution.  On  the  first  of  July 
the  Eoman  martyrology  records  the  feast,  — '  In 
Britain,  of  the  holy  martyrs  JuHus  and  Aaron,  who 
suffered  after  St.  Alban,  in  the  persecution  of  Dio- 
cletian :  at  whicli  time  in  the  same  country  a  very 
great  number  liaving  been  tortured  with  diverse  tor- 
ments and  most  cruelly  lacerated,  attained,  after  the 
struggle  was  over,  to  the  joys  of  the  heavenly  city.' 
The  words  are  nearly  identical  with  those  of  St.  Bede. 
British  Bishops  Not  many  years  afterwards  (a.d.  314),  we  find 
CouneU  of\rie?.  British  Bishops  assisting  at  the  council  of  Aries, 
ri.°cou'/26i-2°67!  therein  the  assembled  prelates  in  their  synodical 
letter  to  the  Pope  St.  Sylvester,  say,  that,  '  abiding 
in  the  common  link  of  charity  and  in  the  bond  of 
the  unity  of  their  mother  the  catholic  church,'  they 
'  salute  him,  the  most  glorious  Pope,  with  deserved 
reverence,'  and  express  their  wish  that  he  could 
have  been  present  with  them  in  person,  liad  he  been 
able  to  absent  himself  from  '  those  parts  in  which 
also  the  Apostles  daily  sit,  and  their  blood  without 
ceasing  attests  the  glory  of  God.' 
Testimony  of  111  '  tlic  cpistlc  of  tlic  Euipcror  Constautine  to  the 

Emperor  Constantine.  bishops    wllO    WCrC     UOt    prCSCUt    at    tllC    Syuod  '    (of 
Theofl.  Hist.  Eccl.     -t-.  ook    \     ,  •  .i  ,t  •  ^  •    ^ 

lib.  i.e.  10.       JNicLL'a,  A.D.  oio,j  'concerning  those  things  which 
were  decreed  in   the  council,'  he  expressly  named 
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Britain  in  the  same  sentence  with  Eome,  as  amongst     Euseb.de  vita 

d       ~ 

Vide  infra,  p.  217. 


the  Catholic  churches  of  the  world  which  then  a<j!;reed      hi,,  iii".  c.  19. 


respecting  the  observance  of  Easter. 

The  subsequent  variation  of  the  Celtic  churches 
in  this  respect,  arose  from  their  perseverance  in  the 
same  practice  which  they  had  followed  at  the  time 
of  the  council  of  Nica3a,  instead  of  adopting  the 
reforms  which  were  afterwards  introduced,  as  will 
be  more  fully  explained  hereafter. 

The  '  bishops  of  the  British  provinces '  were  ex-        st.  Hilary 
pressly  named  by  St.  Hilary  of  Poictiers  amongst        Poictiers, 
those  whom  he  congratulated  on  having  remained       adpnncip? 
'  undefiled  and  uninjured  by  all  contagion  of  detest- 
able heresy ; '  and  to  whom  he  wrote  as  to  bishops 
of  one  communion  in  Christ,  episcopis  mecum  in 
Christo  communicantibus,  rejoicing  '  hi  the  integrity 
of  their  common  faith.' 

From  a  passage  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Council  of  Rimini. 
Sulpitius   Severus   it   appears   that   British  bishops     Lib.  ii.  cap.  55, 

.^-...  OKH  ^^  quoted  by 

were  present  at  the  council  01   iximim,  a.d.    ooy.        RiceRees, 
This  is  a  further  evidence  of  the  part  which  they  then      pp/ioi,  102! 
took  in  the  general  affairs  of  the  church.     At  the 
same  time  no  suspicion  of  heresy  can  rest  upon  the 
British  church,  in  consequence  of  the  assistance  of 
her   prelates   in   that   assembly,  for   the   synodical 
letter    addressed    to    the   Emperor    Jovian   by   St. 
Athanasius   and   other    bishops   in   the    council   of         coimcii 
Alexandria,  a.d.  363,  includes  the  church  of  Britain       Alexandria. 
amongst  those  which  it  names  as  consenting  to  the  Hard^Act.^Concii. 
faith  professed  at  Nicrea.  ^- '-  '^^^-  ^^^'  7^^-' 
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St.  German 

and 
St.  Lupus. 


Ill  tlie  following  century  (a.d.  429)  the  commu- 
nion of  the  British  church  with  Eonie  and  with 
Gaul  is  attested  through  the  mission  of  St.  German 
of  Auxerre,  and  St.  Lupus  of  Troyes,  who  were  sent 
by  Pope  St.  Celestine  and  the  Bishops  of  Gaul,  to 
assist  the  catholic  Britons  in  their  struggle  against 
Hist.  Ecci.  i.  17, 18.  the  hcrcsy  of  Pelagius.  St.  Bede  has  recorded  the 
labours  and  the  success  of  tliese  holy  servants  of 
Christ,  and  how  they  sought  the  tomb  of  St.  Alban 
to  give  God  thanks  '■through  him'  ('sacerdotes  B. 
Albanum  martjTem,  acturi  Deo  per  ipsum  gratias, 
petierunt')  ;  and  he  adds  that  St.  German  deposited 
in  St.  Alban's  tomb  precious  gifts  from  the  numerous 
relics  he  had  with  him,  and  carried  away  a  portion 
of  the  dust  from  the  spot  where  the  blessed  martyr's 
blood  had  been  shed. 

Eighteen  years  afterwards,  St.  German  was  en- 
treated to  pay  a  second  visit  to  Britain,  in  consequence 
of  fears  that  the  Pelagian  heresy  was  threatening  to 
break  out  there  afresh.  He  accordingly  returned  to 
the  island,  accompanied  by  St.  Severus,  Archbishop  of 
Treves,  a  disciple  of  his  former  companion,  St.  Lupus 
of  Troyes.  On  their  landing  they  were  met  by  a 
multitude  of  the  people,  and  a  chief  of  tlie  country. 
This  chieftain  had  brought  with  liiin  his  son,  a  crip- 
ple, whom  in  visible  distress  he  presented  to  the  men 
of  God,  and  whom  he  received  back  healed  by  their 
prayers,  and  by  the  touch  of  St.  German.  Moved  by 
tlie  miracle  and  by  the  preaching  of  the  bishops,  the 
people  were  conrirmed  in   their  adherence   to  the 


St.  German's 
second  visit 

■with 

St.  Severus. 

S.  Bedse 

Hist.  Eccl.  i.  21. 
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catholic  faith,  and  the  leaven  of  heresy  was  expelled, 
which,  as  it  appeared,  had  made  but  slight  progress 
amongst  them.  '  Thus  all  things  being  settled,'  says 
St.  Bede,  '  the  blessed  priests  went  back  as  pro- 
sperously as  they  came.' 

It  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Cambria,  under  the    Early  accordance 
year  453,  which  is  probably  an  error  for  455,  that     Eoman  Easter. 

,T  •     1       r*  T?      i  1  1    •  1  vi       Aunales  Cambrifo, 

the  period  oi  faster  was  changed  in  accordance  with  Monum.  Hist.  Brit. 
the  Pope,   St.   Leo ;  who,   as  is  well  known,  gave         ^'  ^^^' 
general  directions  that  the  Alexandrian  computation 
in  place  of  the  Eoman,  should  be  universally  fol- 
lowed for  the  said  year,  455.     This  circumstance 
will  again  be  referred  to. 

With  this  chain  of  evidence  before  us,  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  the  visible  ecclesiastical  communion 
of  the  British  church  with  the  churches  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  with  the  apostohc  see  of  Eome,  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 

Then   came   the  cruel   invasion   of  the   heathen       Subsequent 
Saxons,    who,    as    St.    Bede    informs   us,   pillaged     disorder  of  the 
and   laid   waste   nearly   the   whole    of  the   island.    Hist.  EccI.  i.  i5. 
'  Structures  public  and  private,'  he  says,    '  strewed 
the  ground  in   common,    everywhere  priests   were 
slaughtered   before   the   altar,  prelates  and  people 
without  any  respect  for  dignity  were  in  hke  man- 
ner destroyed  by  steel  or  by  the  flames,  nor  was 
there  any  one  to  bury  those  who  so  cruelly  were 
slain.'     Then,  according  to  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth, —    British  History, 
'  The   three    archbishops,   viz.    the    archbishop    of    soiin's  six  oid 
Legions,  Theoii  of  London,  and  Thadiocus  of  York,  ^"Sonl'Tsfsr' 

p.  274. 
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when  they  beheld  all  the  churches  in  their  juris- 
diction lying  level  with  the  ground,  fled  Avith  all 
the  clergy  that  remained  after  so  great  a  destruction, 
to  the  coverts  of  the  woods  in  Wales,  carrying  with 
them  the  relics  of  the  Saints,  for  fear  the  sacred 
bones  of  so  many  holy  men  of  old  might  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  barbarians  if  they  should  leave  them 
in  that  imminent  danger,  and  themselves  instantly 
suffer  martyrdom.  Many  more  went  over  in  a  great 
fleet  into  Armorican  Britain ;  so  that  the  whole 
church  of  the  two  provinces,  Loegria  and  jSTorthum- 
berland,  had  its  convents  destroyed.'  He  says  that 
others  retired  into  Cornwall,  from  wlience,  as  well  as 
from  Wales,  the  British  refugees  '  continually  made 
frequent  and  fierce  irruptions  upon  the  enemy.' 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  descendants  of  these 
British  christians,  in  their  inherited  afiliction  and  in- 
dignation, should  have  manifested  reluctance  to  accept 
instruction  from  the  prelates  of  the  very  nation  who  had 
been  the  means  of  bringing  their  sorrows  upon  them  ; 
and  that,  absorbed  as  the  whole  of  the  people  were,  in 
this  great  national  trouble  and  their  own  internal 
affairs,  besides  being  more  or  less  isolated  in  position, 
they  should  have  been  slow  to  receive  and  to  adopt 
the  ecclesiastical  changes  and  reforms  which  had 
prevailed  in  other  portions  of  the  catholic  church, 
on  many  important  tliough  not  essential  points  of 
ceremonial  and  of  discipline. 

importint  Tlicrc  arc   two  considerations  which   it   is  most 

consiacrdtiuiis. 
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necessary  to  bear  in  mind  in  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion now  before  us  : — 

•  First,  that  the  matters  in  dispute  did  not  involve 
any  point  of  doctrine. 

Secondly,  that  though  the  British  practices  in 
question  were  undoubtedly  different  from  the  Eoman, 
yet  the  Eoraan  See  never  attempted  to  enforce  uni- 
formity. She  recommended  it  and  urged  it,  and  she 
ultimately  obtained  it,  but  she  never  pronounced 
any  ecclesiastical  censure  on  those  who  showed  a 
tardiness  in  complying  with  her  wishes. 

The  English  prelates  were  more  forward  in  the 
matter  than  Eome,  and  the  Britons  for  a  long  time 
gave  no  heed  to  them ;  but  this  did  not  involve  the 
rejection  of  the  authority  of  the  Pope  ;  nor  am  I 
aware  that  any  single  instance  can  be  produced,  in 
which  tlie  divine  authority  of  the  Eoman  Pontiff  was 
ever  called  in  question  by  the  ancient  British  church. 

That  authority,  however,  is  notoriously  denied  by 
the  established  Church  of  England,  for  the  position 
of  which  it  is  sought  to  jfind  a  precedent. 

There  was  not  even  a  temporary  suspension  of 
external  intercourse  between  the  British  christians  on 
the  one  part,  and  Eome  and  the  continental  churches 
on  the  other. 


The  period  especially  under  review  may  be  defined         The  line 
in  general  terms,  as  commencing  with  the  latter  half     British  Saints. 
of  the  fifth  century,  and  terminating  towards  the  close 
of  the  eighth.    It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding 
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all  drawbacks,  the  earlier  portion  of  this  period,  down 
to  near  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  was  precisely 
the  era  of  the  greatest  British  saints.  Amidst  the 
lawless  disorder,  barbarity,  and  wickedness  then 
abounding  tliroughout  the  nation,  there  sliines  forth 
the  transcendently  brilliant  and  continuous  light  of 
that  long  and  illustrious  succession  of  holiness,  as  if  to 
furnish  a  ready  answer  to  the  imputation  of  schism, 
wliich  has  been  too  rashly  cast  upon  the  British  church 
of  those  ages,  by  superficial  or  partial  observers. 

Testimony  afforded       Li  the  obscurity  wliich  liaugs  ovcr   the   British 

early  biographers,  history  of  that  time,  the  Lives  of  these  saints,  compiled 
as  they  have  been  by  subsequent  but  still  early 
Catholic  writers,  from  ancient  records,  and  from 
ecclesiastical,  monastic,  and  popular  traditions,  bear 
evidence  to  the  uninterrupted  and  visible  communion 
maintained  between  the  British  church  with  which 
these  holy  men  were  identified,  and  the  apostolic 
see  of  Eome,  together  with  the  rest  of  Christendom. 
St.  Dubricius.  Forcmost  in  this  noble  company  of  heroic  servants 

of  the  Lord,  and,  as  it  were,  the  father  of  the  im- 
mediately succeeding  generations  of  the  British 
church,  we  are  met  by  the  patriarchal  form  of  the 

B.  is.  1  and  12.  grcat  Arclibishop,  St.  Dubricius.  According  to  Geof- 
frey of  Monmoutli,  it  was  St.  Dubricius  who  set  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  King  Arthur  ;  and  the  same 
chronicler  styles  him  '  Legate  of  the  Apostolic  See,' 
and  says  that  lie  'was  so  eminent  for  his  piety,  that 
he  could  cure  any  sick  person  by  liis  praj^ers.' 

]iis  consecration.        After    St.    German   and  his    companion    in    tlie 
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,  ^T       St.  German,  July  26. 

subsequently  St.  Dubricius,  Nov.  1 4. 


mission  to  Britain,  had  frustrated  the  designs  of  the  Libcr  Landavensis, 
lieretics,  they  consecrated  bishops  in  diverse  places,       Tice  Rees,* 
and  are  said  to  have  also  established  monastic  schools      pp!?22-i24.' 
of  learning.      They   consecrated   Dubricius   to   the     Butler's  Lives, 
bishopric   of    Llandaff,    and    he   was 
elevated  to  the  metropolitan  see  of  Caerleon  on  the 
Usk.     This  city  had  formed  the  capital  of  the  old 
Eoman  province  of  Britannia  Secunda,  and  had  con- 
sequently been  anciently  constituted  one  of  the  three 
archiepiscopal  sees  of  the  island,  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity.     London  and  York  were  the 
other  two  archbishoprics.    Caerleon  thus  came  to  be 
regarded,  at  that  time,  as  the  sole  metropolitan  see  of 
the  Britons  who,  flying  from  the  Saxon  invasion, 
took  refuge  in  Wales.     The  churchmen  of  LlandafF 
subsequently  disputed  that  claim,  and  their  register 
represents  St.  Dubricius  as  Archbishop  of  their  own 
cathedral.     This  idea  most  probably  originated  in 
the  fact  that  when  St.  Dubricius  was  made  Arch- 
bisliop  of  Caerleon,  he  retained  also  the  bishopric  of 
Llandaff,  and  xiontinued  for  the  most  part  to  reside 
there. 

The  consecration  of  St.  Dubricius  by  the  episcopal 
emissaries  from  Eome  and  the  church  of  Gaul,  is  a 
circumstance  of  great  importance  in  connection  with 
the  subject  we  are  considering.  For  St.  Dubricius  was 
not  only  one  of  the  principal  founders  of  those  large 
monastic  colleges  which  educated  the  future  genera- 
tion of  the  British  church,  but  he  Avas  also  their 
ruler,  and  he  personally  took  part  in  the  instruction 
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of  the  students  wlio  flocked  to  them  in  crowds. 
Many  of  these  students  became  in  their  turn  the 
founders,  and  the  instructors,  or  the  rulers  of  similar 
institutions,  which  might  be  looked  upon  as  the 
seminaries  of  the  British  priesthood,  as  well  as  the 
centre  of  every  kind  of  learning  and  improvement. 
Thus,  in  spite  of  all  the  vices  and  ignorance  of  the 
age  ;  through  St.  Dubricius  and  his  scholars  ;  through 
their  successors ;  and  through  those  who  again  fol- 
lowed after  them,  so  long  as  the  sacred  flame  was 
kept  alive ;  the  spirit  of  St.  German  still  animated 
the  British  church,  and  that  spirit  was  the  spirit  of 
Eome  and  of  tlie  universal  church  of  God.  Thus, 
by  God's  great  mercy,  was  the  British  church  not 
only  preserved  pure  in  faith  and  doctrine  amidst  the 
evils  of  the  age,  but  it  was  rendered  prolific  in  saints 
who  shine  eminently  amidst  the  brightest  marvels 
of  Divine  grace. 
Schools  The  fame  of  St.  Dubricius,  says  the  Llandaflf  regis- 

reiigion  and  learning  tcr, '  cxtcndcd  throughout  all  Britain,  so  that  from  all 
tsta  IS  e         parts,  not  only  scholars  who  were  uninstructed  came, 
St.  Dubncius.      |jy|.  , jj^Q  learned  men  and  doctors  flocked  to  him  for 

LibfT  Landavensis, 

pp.  70, 77;  324,325.  ^\^q  gjj]^^  of  study,  particularly  St.  Theliau,  &c.,  &c., 
&c.'  '  And  w4th  those  he  retained  a  thousand  clergy 
for  seven  successive  years  at  Henllan,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wye,  in  the  literary  study  of  divine  and  human 
wisdom  ;  setting  forth  to  them  in  himself  an  example 
of  religious  life,  and  perfect  charity.' 

These  clergy  {clerici)  of  course  were  not  all  of 
tliuiii  priests,  but,  even  so,  tlie  number  would  be  amaz- 
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iiiQ:  had  we  not  evidence  that  it  was  far  exceeded  in 
other  institutions  of  a  similar  description. 

St.  Dubricius  afterwards  removed  to  another  place,  ibid.  pp.  77; 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  3IocIiros,  also  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wye.  On  this  spot  '  he  founded  and 
enclosed  an  oratory  and  habitation ;  and  there  he 
lived  by  rule  for  many  years,  preaching  to,  and 
teaching  the  clergy  and  the  people ;  whilst  his  learn- 
ing shining  throughout  all  Britain,  as  a  light  upon  a 
candlestick,  the  whole  British  nation  preserved  the 
pure  faith  without  any  stain  of  false  doctrine.'  About 
the  year  519,  under  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  he 
resigned  his  pastoral  charge  and  retired  to  the  life 
of  a  hermit,  in  the  isle  of  Bardsey  where  he  died. 

St.  Dubricius  sent  forth  his  disciples  to  different  Liber  Landaven.si.s 

„        ,  1    T>   •      •      J  TTT  1  •  pp.68;  313. 

parts  01  '  dextrai  Britam,  or  Wales ;  consecratmg 
some  of  them  Bishops,  appointing  others  as  Abbots, 
ordaining  many  of  them  as  Priests,  or  to  the  inferior 
orders. 

He  consecrated  St.  Daniel  as  Bishop  of  Bangor  on       st.  Daniel. 
the  Menai  Straits,  in  Carnarvonshire,  where  the  same  Lib.  Landav.  in  loc. 
St.  Daniel  founded  a  monastic  institution  in  the  year     Butler's  Lives, 
516.     St.    Daniel  died  in  the  year   545,   and  was 
buried  in  the  island  of  Bardsey. 

St.  Dubricius   likewise   appointed  St.  Iltutus,  or        st.  iiityd. 
lUtyd,  as  Abbot,  in  the  place  which  was  subsequently  Lib.  Land,  in  loccit. 
called  after  him,  Llanilltyd  or  Lantwit,  about  five  ^^^  ^°te  to  p.  313. 
miles  from  Cowbridge,  in  Glamorganshire.    Tliis  insti- 
tution became  so  celebrated,  that  for  many  generations 
it  was  regarded  as  the  university  of  Britain,  and  was 

VOL.  II.  E 
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frequented  by  foreigners  as  well  as  by  the  nobles  and 
the  people  of  the  country.  It  is  said  that  the  number 
of  its  students  at  one  time  exceeded  two  thousand. 
Husbandly  and  other  useful  arts,  were  included  in 
the  system  of  education.  At  that  period  agricul- 
tural labour  formed  a  portion  of  the  religious  life, 
Rice  Rees,        and,  bcsidcs  the  other  sreat  benefits  conferred  by  St. 

Welsh  Saints,  p.  180.  T-,-       ,  .        ^   ..,"'.        .  .  , 

iilt3Ti  on  the  British  people,  he  enjoys  the  reputa- 
tion of  having  introduced  amongst  them  an  improved 
method  of  ploughing. 

St.  Illtyd  founded  several  churches  in  his  lifetime, 

and  was  honoured  as  the  patron  of  several  after  his 

decease.     His  memory  was  rendered  illustrious  both 

by  the  sanctity  of  his  own  life,  and  by  tlie  unusual 

number  of  distinguished  saints,  who  revered  him  as 

their  master. 

Death  Tlic  prccisc  datc  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  but  he 

St.  lutyd.        flourished  during  the  last  years  of  the  fifth  century 

and  a  considerable  part  of  the  sixth.     In  a  manu- 

Boiiand.  Act.  ss.   scHpt  Calendar  of  the  Benedictines,  he  is  commemo- 

aiios^dies  rejectos°  rated  as  '  St.  Eltutus,  alias  Iltutus,  Abbot,  disciple  of 

St.  German,  whose  soul  was  seen  to  be  carried  off 

in  the  form  of  an  eagle  having  wings  of  gold,  and  to 

fly  away  with  the  angels  into  heaven.' 

Welsh  Saints,  p.  179.     Hc  appears  to  have  been  an  Armorican  of  noble 

birth  and  tlie  great-nephew  of  St.  German,  but  it 

does  not  seem  probable  that  he  was  his  disciple. 

His  conversion.         Accordiug  to  the  popular  legend  he  was  originally 

Camb.-Brit.  Sainb?,  a  mihtaiy  officcr,  and  was  converted  at  the  sight  of 

pp.  15  ,  c,      ,  c.  ^^^  Qiviiie  judgment  whicli  fell  upon  a  band  of  hunts- 
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men  after  they  had  behaved  rudely  to  St.  Cadoc, 
whose  advice  he  consequently  sought  with  a  view  to 
the  amendment  of  his  life.  Having  subsequently 
done  penance,  as  enjoined  by  the  Bishop,  St.  Du- 
bricius,  he  embraced  the  religious  state,  and  '  all  his 
thoughts  were  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  he  ful- 
filled in  his  daily  w^orks.'  'He  lived  by  his  own 
labour  ;'  'he  fed  the  poor,  he  clothed  the  naked,  he 
visited  the  sick  and  those  who  were  in  prison.' 
Liberal  in  gifts  and  in  hospitality,  '  there  was  no  in- 
jurious elevation  in  his  full  flowing  breast,  but  rather 
humility,  kindness,  and  spotless  religion.' 

His  wife, — for  in  the  days  of  his  youth  he  had  mar-         The  wife 
ried, — had  also  abandoned  the  world,  and  founded  an        st.  lutyd. 
oratory   in   a  mountain  solitude  where   she  dwelt. 
She  is  described  as  '  constant  in  prayer,  moderate  in  Camb.-Brit.  Saints, 
discourse,  and  intent  on  every  good  work.'     '  Christ      ^^' 
was  her  consolation,  Christ  her  food,'  and  '  the  love 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  her  inward  and  sole  delight.' 

St.  Cadoc,  or  Cattwg,  surnamed  '  the  Wise'  (Cattwg        st-  Cadoc. 
Ddoeth),  was  the  bosom  friend  of  St.  Dubricius,  by  camb.-Brit.  Saints, 
whom  he  was  received  into  the  clerical  order.     He  LaL^emieCeitique! 
subsequently   became   Abbot   of  the  monastery  of       Kico  Rces," 
Llancarvan,  situated,  like  Llanilltyd,  in  Glamorgan-      ^If fje^-iTS*'' 
shire.     He  lived  during  the  concluding  years  of  the 
fifth  century,  and  also,  as  it  appears,  through  half,  if 
not  the  greater  portion,  of  the  sixth,  for  it  is  said  that 
he  attained  to  a  very  great  age.    He  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  British  saints.     When  he  embraced 
the  monastic  life,  he  still  retained  the  possessions 

E  2 
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Hi.s  hospitality,     whicli  lic  liacl  iiiliei'itecl  from  the  king,  bis  fatlicr, 
Canib.-r.rit.  Saints,  Saiiit  GwyiilHw,  aiicl  it  is  stated  that  at  one  Paschal 

pp.  45 ;  336.  .  ^  c    -,       t    ■■,  t  i  i  i        i 

time,  '  he  lecl  daily,  at  Llancarvan,  one  hundred 
clergy,  and  one  hundred  soldiers,  and  one  hundred 
workmen,  and  one  hundred  poor,  with  the  same 
number  of  widows.  This,'  proceeds  the  account, 
'  was  the  number  of  his  family,  besides  serving-men 
and  esquires,  and  well-dressed  guests  also,  wliose 
number  was  uncertain,  and  a  multitude  of  whom 
frequently  came  to  him.' 
His  cheprfuiness.  St.  Cadoc  was  remarkable  for  inculcating  a  spirit 
De  la  viiicmarque,  of  chccrfulness,  and  of  confidencc  in  God.     '  God,' 

La  Legende  Celtique, 

p.  192.  he  said,  '  is  always  more  and  more  abounding  in  the 

blessings  He  bestows  upon  tliose  who  worship  Him  ; 
tlie  devil  always  heaps  more  and  more  evils  on  those 
who  serve  him.'  '  Happy,'  he  cried,  '  is  the  man  of 
pure  life  ;  light  is  the  heart  of  the  songster.'  His 
monks  mingled  holy  singing  with  tlieir  devotions. 
Ibid.  p.  157.      '  Song,'  said  St.  Cadoc,  '  keeps  up  cheerfulness.' 

His  love  Several  of  tlic  most  eminent  of  the  Welsh  bards, 

God  and  man.  as  wcll  as  clcrgy,  wcrc  numbered  amongst  tlie  dis- 
ciples of  St.  Cadoc,  who  liimself  is  counted  amongst 
the  bards.  There  is  still  extant  a  collection  of  his 
maxims  and  moral  sayings,  by  which,  as  by  his  life, 
he  taught  the  one  end  of  man,  the  same  in  all  ages 
Catholic  Catechism,  and  generations  : — 'To  know  God,  to  love  Him  and 
serve  Him  in  this  world,  and  to  Ijc  happy  for  ever 
with  Him  in  the  next.' 

La  L%ende  Celtique,        '  No    OUC,'     SaUg    St.     CadoC,    '  loVCS    God    witllOUt 

^'     '^'  finding  happiness  ;'  '  Love  is  heaven  ;'  '  Hate  is  hell ;' 
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'  Conscience  is  the  eye  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man.' 

And,  in  happy  distinction  from  otlier  British  poets 

Avho  have  been  quoted,  he  denounced  ahke  in  one       ibid.  p.  is3. 

and  the  same  sentence  as  amongst  the  objects  of  his 

hatred,  '  the  judge  who  loves  money,'  and  '  the  bard 

who  loves  war.' 

'  There  is  no  true  patriot,'  said  St.  Cadoc,  '  but  the  LaLegende  Ceitique, 
man  ^vho  tills  the  ground.'  ^^' 

After  completing  his  more  youthful  studies,  he  had  Camb.-Brit  Saints, 

•11  -Tin  1  •  1  •      .     11    1  PP-36;  326,327. 

sailed  over  to  Ireland,  to  become  mstructed  m  '  all  the 
science  of  the  West,'  and  on  his  return  he  put  him- 
self under  one  Bachan,  Avho  had  lately  arrived  in 
Brecknockshire  from  Italy,  in  order  '  to  be  taught  by 
him  Latin,  in  the  Eoman  way.'  He  delighted  in  the  La  Legonde  Ceitiquo, 
poems  of  Virgil,  and  shed  bitter  tears  at  the  thought  ^' 

that  their  author  had  died  a  heathen.  This  occurred 
during  a  conversation  with  St.  Gildas,  when  St. 
Cadoc  had  taken  refuge  in  a  small  island  off  the  coast 
of  Brittany.  He  connected  this  island  with  the  main 
land  by  a  bridge  of  granite,  that  the  people  might 
come  to  his  church,  and  the  children  to  his  schools. 

In   Brittany,  as  in  Wales  whilst   still   Catholic,       His  memory 
the  memory  of  St.  Cadoc  was  loved  and  honoured        in  honour. 
through   succeeding    generations.      Three   hundred  ibid.  pp.  222-224. 
and  fifty  years  after  his  abode  in  their  country,  the 
warriors  of  Brittany  invoked  his  intercession  in  their 
struggle  against  '  the  detested  English  ;'  and  when 
they  returned  victorious  from  the  combat,  their  tri- 
umphant chant  proclaimed,  that — 'In  paradise,  as 
upon  earth,  St.  Cadoc  has  no  equal ! ' 
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St.  Cadoc  Tlie  hills  and  valleys  of  old  Wales,  so  dear  to  the 

now 

forgotten        patriotic  heart  of  Cadoc,  Avliere  once  his  praise  re- 
Waies.  sounded  and  his  fellow-countrymen  sought  his  aid 

with  God,  now  echo  his  name  no  more;  and  his 
memory  scarce  survives  throughout  his  native  land, 
save  in  the  names  of  antique  churches  and  the  anti- 
quarian's catalogue  of  men  and  of  things  gone  by. 
Yet  that  beloved  spot,  Llancarvan,  which  his  bio- 
Cami..-Brit.  Saints,  graphcr  dcscribcs  as  '  his  residence  in  his  own  dear 
country,' — sui  cari  ruris  sedes  Landcarvan, — was  in 
Wales ;  whilst,  though  a  benefactor  wherever  he 
might  be,  in  Brittany  he  only  sojourned  as  a  stranger. 
From  what  other  cause  but  that  of  the  religion  of  the 
people  does  it  then  arise,  that  whilst  St.  Cadoc  is  well- 
nifrh  for2;otten  in  his  own  native  land  which  he  loved 
St.  Cadoc  ^iid  served  so  well,  his  memory  still  lives  cherished 
honoured  i^^  ^hc  w^ami  aflfection  of  the  peasantry  of  Brittany, 
CathoiicBiittany  ^J  wliom,  iu  tliis  nineteenth  century,  St.  Cadoc  is 
still  known,  and  loved,  and  venerated  ?  Glamorgan- 
shire has  no  village  festival  on  old  Llancarvan's  site, 
to  honour  St.  Cadoc's  works  of  charity  and  of  piety, 
and  to  ask  his  blessing  still.  But  it  is  otherwise  with 
his  island  in  Catholic  Brittany,  as  may  be  learnt 
from  M.  de  la  Villemarque's  touching  account  of  St. 
Cadoc's  autunni  feast.  It  forms  the  concluding  por- 
tion of  St.  Cadoc's  legend,  and  it  runs  as  follows  : — 

La  L%ende  Celfique,      '  The  return  of  autumn,  and  the  grape  gathering  on 

^^''     ''■"  ■       some  of  the  shores  of  the  Morbihan,  the  apple  gathering 

in  Cornouaille '  (in  Brittany),  'every  year  bring  round,  in 

these  two  countries,  the  feast  of  the  Welsh  saint  who,  more 
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than  thirteen  centuries  ago,  fell  off  from  life  as  the  ripe 
fruit  falls  off  from  the  tree  in  autumn.  All  his  chapels  open 
to  the  joy ;  pilgrims  flock  to  them  with  chants,  and  the  offer- 
ings in  them  are  abundant, — corn,  flax,  wax,  honey, — all 
the  presents  brought  by  summer,  crowned  by  the  gifts  of 
the  heart.  But  it  is  chiefly  towards  the  little  isle  of  the 
saint  that  the  Breton  pilgrims  crowd;  the  boats  do  not 
suffice  to  convey  them  from  the  other  islands  of  the 
Cornouaille  and  of  the  Morbihan.  The  bridge  is  too  narrow 
for  the  multitude  who  press  over  it;  the  church,  above  all, 
is  too  small  to  hold  them,  and  the  flat  site,  planted  with 
oaks  that  shade  it,  is  turned  into  another  church.  What 
say  I  ?  It  is  the  island  altogether  which  becomes  the 
temple  of  the  saint,  when,  with  mitre  on  head  and  cross  in 
hand,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  four  sailors  of  the  Mor- 
bihan, preceded  by  his  old  banner  and  his  cross  of  shining 
silver,  followed  by  a  little  ship — a  remembrance  of  that 
which  brought  him  to  Armorica — he  makes  the  round  of 
his  domain  to  the  sound  of  bells,  the  singing  of  canticles, 
and  the  splashing  of  the  waves,  blessing  the  orchards  and 
the  gardens  which  he  cultivated  himself,  and  which  he  has 
so  often  blessed.  Kneeling  as  he  passes,  women,  children, 
old  men  implore  his  benediction ;  whilst  inside  the  chapel, 
for  a  moment  almost  empty,  some  poor  Breton  soldier  of 
our  French  army,  come  back  maimed  from  our  last  wars, 
has  himself  laid  on  the  bed  of  stone  where  slept  the  soldier 
of  Christ,  places  his  head  on  the  granite  pillow  where  he 
placed  his  head,  his  heart  on  the  place  where  beat  the 
heart  of  the  friend  of  the  warriors  of  Brittany,  and  asks 
of  the  holy  bishop-martyr  healing,  if  it  be  the  will  of 
God ;  or  "  patience  in  suffering,  that  he  may  merit 
paradise."  ' 

Thus  ancient  Brittany  still  holds  fast  the  faith  of        Contrast. 
Eome,  and  the  memory  of  St.  Cadoc  closely  knitted 
with  it  through  tradition  immemorial. 

In  Wales,  St.  Cadoc's  churches  witness  the  pro- 
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fessioii  of  the  Ensjjlish  reliouoii  ;  and  St.  Cacloc 
himself,  that  great  ornament  and  benefactor  of  tlie 
country,  the  same  country  whicli  gave  him  birth,  is 
as  httle  cared  for  as  is  the  fiiith  of  Eome. 

If  Eome  and  the  British  Cadoc  are  thus  insepara- 
bly loved  and  blended  now  in  the  true  christian 
hearts  and  coeval  traditions  of  an  ancient  people  ;  if 
where  Eome  is  now  rejected,  Cadoc  also  is  forgotten, 
and  that  in  his  own  dear  land ;  who  shall  say  tliat 
Eome  and  Cadoc  were  sundered  in  past  days,  w^hilst 
Cadoc  was  on  earth  ? 
St.  Cadoc  There  is  an  interesting  tradition  that  St.  Cadoc, 

Wcedon.         after  leaving  Brittany  to  return  to  Wales  or  to  visit 
La  Legende  Oeitique,  Scotlaud,  wcut  ultimately  to  Wccdou  in  Northamp- 
^'      '  ^'       tonshire,  in  order  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  needs  of 
British  Christians  still  remaining  in  tliat  region  under 
He  is  the  yoke  of  the  pagan  Saxons,  and  that  there,  whilst 

at  he  was  engaged  in  offering  the  divine  sacrifice,  a 

band  of  heathen  Saxons  broke  into  the  church,  whose 
chief  with  a  tlirust  of  his  lance  slew  the  man  of  God 
at  the  very  altar.  With  his  parting  breath,  St.  Cadoc 
implored  the  bles.sing  of  the  Lord  Jesus  upon  his 
nation  ; — '  Above  all,'  such  were  his  last  words,  '  be 
merciful  to  them,  that  after  having  lionoured  Thee 
on  earth  they  may  glorify  Thee  in  lieaven ! ' 
His  euiogium.  '  0  truly  bles.sed  man,'  exclaims  his  old  Catholic 

Camb.-Brit.  Saints,  biooraphcr  conccmin']!;  ]iim,  '  in  Aviiom  no  f][:uile  was 

pp.'  80 ;  375,  376.  '^      "^  .  . 

found,  who  unjustly  judged  no  one,  who  held  no  one 
in  contempt.  Never  was  he  seen  to  be  excessive  in 
joy  or  sorrow,  excepting  at  the  hour  of  his  prayers. 
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■which  ho  offered  with  tears  to  God.  Never  was  he 
seen  to  be  broken  down  by  adversity,  or  elated  by 
prosperity.  Christ  alone  was  in  his  mouth,  and 
what  for  Christ's  sake  appertained  to  advancement 
in  the  correction  of  human  nature ;  in  his  heart 
there  was  only  peace,  and  patient  piety,  with  mercy. 
Day  by  day,  he,  the  elect  temple  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
searched  by  the  Holy  Ghost  into  those  things  which 
were  not  his  own  but  Jesus  Christ's.' 

Numerous  churches  in  Wales  are  dedicated  to  St.      Welsh  Saints, 
Cadoc,  of  a  large  number  of  which  he  was  himself  ^and  ' 

.in  -\  Appendix  iii. 

the  lounder.  '■'■ 

His  popular  history  is  replete  with  marvels.     The        Evidence 
following  story  may  be  cited  from  amongst  them,  as  visible  communion 
evidence  that  faith  in  the  pilgrimage  to  Eome,  and       ^"^^^    °™^' 
belief  in  the  primacy  of  the  Eoman  pontiff,  retained 
their  natural  place  in  the  Christianity  of  the  ancient 
British  nation,  as  in  that  of  all  other  Catholics. 

It  is  related  that,  on  one  occasion,  St.  Cadoc  was         The  bcU 
visited,    at   Llancarvan,   by  a  certain  Briton   from        st.  Cadoc. 
Ireland  on  his  way  to  Eome,  who  was  an  eminent  Camb.-Brit.  Saints 
scholar,  and  an  excellent  writer,  as  well  as  a  skilful  pp-^^.&c;  351,  &c. 
artist.     This  was  none   other   than   the   celebrated 
Gildas,  the  son  of  Caw,  and  he  carried  with  him  '  a 
most  beautiful  little  bell '  which  he  had  made,  '  com- 
posed of  various  metals.'    St.  Cadoc,  who  entertained 
him  for  the  night,  earnestly  examined  and  struck 
the  bell ;    upon   which,    being    delighted   with  its 
beauty  and  sound  and  colour,  he  implored  of  the 
artist  that  he  would  allow  him  to  purchase  it ;  and 
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at  last  he  ofTercd  to  give  liim  for  it  as  much  pure 
gold  as  it  would  contain.  But  the  artist  strenuously 
refused,  '  asserting  that  he  had  vowed  it  with  a  vow 
to  God  and  to  St.  Peter,'  and  he  went  on  his  way 
with  his  bell.  Having  arrived  in  Eome,  he  submitted 
it  to  the  Pope's  inspection,  expressing  his  intention  to 
'  offer  it  to  God  and  to  St.  Peter  on  his  altar,'  But 
when  '  the  same  chief  Pontiff  of  the  Apostolic  See,' 
carefully  examining  the  bell,  endeavoured  to  try  its 
sound,  the  bell  was  mute.  The  Pope,  greatly  asto- 
nished, requested  an  explanation  from  the  pilgrim. 
'  Tell  me,'  he  said,  '  for  whom  it  last  sounded.' 

'  But  the  pilgrim  made  answer, — "  My  Lord,  a 
certain  holy  man,  named  Cadoc,  living  in  Britain, 
received  me  at  his  hospice  in  this  journey  of  pil- 
grimage, who,  being  the  last  that  struck  the  present 
bell,  made  it  resound  with  a  dulcet  tone."  To 
whom  the  Pope  replied, — "  The  man  of  whom  thou 
speakest  was  previously  known  to  me,  for  he  has 
been  here  seven  times  on  pilgrimage,  and  thrice  to 
Jerusalem,  for  the  pardon  of  the  souls  of  his 
relatives  and  friends."  The  Pope  again  took  the 
bell,  and  blessed  it,  and  said, — "  Carry  back  this  bell 
blessed  and  consecrated  by  me  to  the  blessed  Cadoc, 
in  order  that  in  this  mouth  the  most  important  oaths 
may  be  made,  and  may  become  the  firm  refuge  of 
all  Britain.  For  the  Britons  also  will  reverence  this 
bell  for  two  reasons :  both  because  it  is  blessed  by 
me,  and  because  it  will  be  tlie  property  of  the  holy 
Cadoc." '     In  obedience  to  the  Pope,  the  pilgrim 
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carried  back  the  bell  to  St.  Cadoc,  at  Llancarvan, 
and  informed  him  of  all  things  wliich  the  Pope  had 
enjoined  concerning  it.  'Therefore  again  more 
eagerly  than  before  St.  Cadoc  received  the  holy  bell, 
and  he  forthwith  struck  the  same  with  his  own 
hands,  to  produce  melodious  sounds  ;  which  bell, 
instantly  sounding,  gave  forth  from  itself  sweet 
melody,  which  it  had  before  refused  in  the  presence 
of  the  Pope.' 

The  truth  of  this  story  is,  no  doubt,  as  question- 
able as  that  of  the  statement  which  follows  it,  viz. 
that  this  same  bell  '  twice  spoke  with  human  speech,  Camb.-Erit.  Saints, 
and  also  spoke  a  third  time.'  ^^"     '    '  ' 

But  it  is  not  likely  that  such  a  legend  would  have 
obtained  currency,  and  have  survived  for  generations, 
if,  at  tlie  period  to  which  it  refers,  there  had  been 
no  visible  interchange  of  ecclesiastical  communion 
between  the  British  church  and  the  See  of  Eome. 

It  has  been  w^ell  observed  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  History  of  the 
in  reference  to  such  '  traditional  opinions,'  that  they  p.  so^fd^Tegg^ise?. 
'  are  not  to  be  engrafted  into  history  as  facts ;  but 
yet  they  are  usually  the  recollections  of  facts,  and 
not  without  their  value  in  elucidating  the  transactions 
of  remote  periods,  and  in  connecting  and  explaining 
the  fragments  of  information  which  we  possess.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Gildas   of  the        St.  Giidas. 
legend  which  has  been  cited,  was  the  celebrated  his- 
torian and  saint  of  that  name,  who,  like  St.  Cadoc, 
bore  the  cognomen  of  '  the  Wise,'  and  whose  practice 
of  making  bells  is  more  than  once  alluded  to. 
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The  bcU  It  is  related  that  St.  Illtyd  was  drawn  to  the  mouth 

St.  Sityd.        of  a  cave  where  he  had  retired  near  the  wayside,  by 
Camb.-Brit.  Saints,  the  sweet  toues  of  a  brazen  bell,  given  forth  of  its  own 
^^'   "* '     ^'      ■  accord,  ^vhilst  it  was  being  carried  from  the  '  historian 
Gildas,'  who  had  made  it, '  to  St.  David,  the  Bishop, 
as  a  present,  in  memory  of  past  companionship  and 
affection.'     St.  Illtyd  sounded  the  bell,  and  enquired 
to  wdiom  '  the  beautiful  thing,  more  precious  than 
gold,'  was  on  its  way.     When  the  bell  reached  St. 
David,  it  was  mute ;  he  asked  who  had  sounded  it, 
and  on  learning  what  had  occurred,  he  immediately 
sent  it  back  to  St.  Illtyd,  perceiving,  he  said,  that  he 
had  desked  it  but  had  been  unwilling  to  express  his 
desire,  and  that  it  was  not  the  will  of  the  Lord  that 
he  should  retain  it  himself. 
The  bell  Tlicrc  is  a  story  also  in  the  old  life  of  St.  Gildas, 

St.  Bridf^et.       Written  by  a  monk  of  his  own  convent  of  Ehuys, 
BoUand.  Act.  ss.    wliicli  tclls  how  the  Celebrated  Abbess,  St.  Bridget, 
MabiUon,        ^^   Ireland,   having   heard  the  good   report  of  St. 
'^'tT^lso.&r'^'G^il^as,  which  spread  far  and  near,  sent  to  bid  him 
'  rejoice  and  be  strong  in  the  Lord,'  and  begged  of 
him  some  token  of  his  sanctity,  as  a  memorial.    Upon 
w^hich  St.  Gildas  with  his  own  hands  made  a  little 
bell,  which  St.  Bridget  received  '  w^ith  joy,  and  as  a 
heavenly  gift.' 
Country  and  parentage     St.  Gildas  was  a  BHtou  of  Stratli-Clydc,  having 
St.  Gildas.        bccu  bom  in  the  region  of  Alcluyd,  now  Dumbar- 
ton.    His  father's  name  was  Caunus,  '  a  most  noble 
and  a  Catholic  man,'  says  the  ancient  biographer 
above  mentioned.     lie  was  educated,  when  young, 
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ill  the  school  of  St.  Illtyd,  and.  afterwards  lie  studied  iiis  education 
in  Ireland.  He  made  great  proficiency  both  in 
learning  and  in  sanctity,  and,  wlien  promoted  to  tlie 
priesthood,  he  is  said  to  have  preached  the  faith 
with  remarkable  success,  amongst  the  heathen  and 
amongst  certain  heretics,  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Britain.  It  appears  that  St.  Gildas  visited  Ireland 
more  than  once,  and  that  he  taught  for  some  time 
at  Armagh,  besides  labouring  everywhere  through- 
out tliat  country  in  the  cause  of  religion,  and  bringing 
together  many  both  from  amongst  the  noble  and 
the  poor,  to  serve  God  in  the  monasteries  which  he 
established.  Thus  his  life  furnishes  one  out  of  the 
frequent  examples  found  in  history,  of  tlie  intimate 
connection  which  existed  in  those  early  ages  between 
the  British  and  Irish  churches. 

He  is  said  to  have  also  taught  for  a  while  in  the  Butler, 

British  monastery  of  Llancarvan,  and  then  to  have         jan.  24. 
retired  with  St.  Cadoc,  to  an  island  called  Echni,  now 
the  Flat-Holm,  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  for  the  sake 
of  religious  retirement  and  contemplation.     On  this  Camii.-Brit.  Suints, 

n  r~i-i  n  iif»i/-^(  PP-  ^6;    360. 

occasion,  fet.  Grudas  wrote  out  a  book  oi  the  Gos- 
pels, which  Butler  says  was  long  preserved  with 
great  care,  and  highly  reverenced  by  the  Welsh, 
who  used  it  in  their  most  solemn  oaths. 

'  After  these  things,'   says   the   before-mentioned    The  piigi-imago 
monk  of  Ehuys,  '  forsaking  Ireland  and  Britain,  and        st.  Giidas 
leaving  all  his  own  people.  Blessed  Gildas,  setting  jj*°g_ 

forth  on  a  pilgi^image,  went  to  Rome,  to  implore 
assistance  from  the  merits  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
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in  order  that  by  their  intercession  lie  might  obtain 
from  the  Lord  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  with  perse- 
verance in  God's  service,  and  might  deserve  to  be 
united  to  all  the  saints  in  the  heavenly  country.' 

After  this  pilgrimage,  St.  Gildas  lived  for  a  while 
in  religious  solitude  in  a  small  island  near  the  coast 
of  Brittanj^  but  in  consequence  of  the  large  numbers 
who  sought  from  him  instruction  and  spiritual  gui- 
dance, he  afterwards  founded  the  monastery  of  Ehuys, 
on  the  mainland.  It  was  there  that,  at  the  request  of 
'  religious  brethren  who  came  to  liim  from  Britain,' 
he  wrote  his  vigorous  denunciation  of  the  crimes 
and  disorders  which  he  describes  as  so  prevalent 
amongst  the  British  people.  Before  his  death  he 
again  retired  to  his  neighbouring  beloved  island  of 
retirement,  where,  smTOunded  by  his  monks,  he 
passed  to  a  better  life,  with  words  of  benediction 
on  his  lips.  '  "  The  God  of  peace  and  of  love,"  he 
prayed,  "  be  always  with  you  all."  And  when  all 
had  responded,  "  Amen,"  he  yielded  up  the  ghost, 
on  the  fourth  calends  of  February,  old  and  full  of 
days,'  about  the  year  570.^ 

'  It  is  impossible  to  arrive  with  any  certainty  at  tlie  precise 
dates  of  the  deaths  of  these  early  British  saints.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  frequently  attained  to  a  re- 
markable length  of  life.  Butler  (Note  to  Life  of  St.  Gildas  the 
Wise^  Jan.  29)  refers  to  Dom.  Maurice,  as  showing  that  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  formed  an  ordinary  term  of  himian 
life  amongst  the  ancient  Britons.  The  same  Butler  (Jan.  29) 
gives  the  separate  lives  of  two  saints  of  the  name  of  Gildas;  but 
the  more  approved  opinion  seems  to  be  that  of  Fr.  BoUandus 
(Act.  SS.  29  Jan.),  who  regards  them  both  as  one  and  the  same 
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St.  Gildas  is  commemorated  in  several  martyro- 
logies,  though  he  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Eoman. 
The  village  in  Brittany  where  his  monastery  was 
situated,  still  bears  the  name  of  St.  Gildas-de-Euys, 
and  the  peasants  of  that  Catholic  country  cease  not 
to  invoke  the  intercession  of  the  ancient  British 
Saint,  especially  with  the  object  of  obtaining  cures  in 
cases  of  madness. 

St.  Paul,  Bishop  of  Leon,  in  Brittany,  was  a  native 
eitlier  of  Cornwall  or  of  Wales,  and  another  disciple 
of  St.  Illtyd,  by  whose  advice  he  embraced  the  life  of 
a  hermit.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  Britain  about 
the  year  530.  Afterwards  he  crossed  the  sea,  and 
retired  to  a  small  island  off  the  coast  of  Brittany,  but 
ultimately  he  passed  over  to  the  mainland,  where  he 
preached  the  faith  to  the  pagan  people.  Greatly 
against  his  inclination,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Leon,  an  ancient  city,  which  now  bears  the  name  of 
St.  Pol  de  Leon,  in  memory  of  the  British  St.  Paul. 
He  founded  a  monastery  in  the  island  of  Bas,  in 
a  house  which  had  formed  the  residence  of  the 
governor  of  the  country,  who  bestowed  it  on  him. 
Here  he  placed  fervent  monks,  who  had  accom- 
panied him  from  Wales  and  Cornwall.  Afterwards, 
resigning  his  bishopric  to  one  of  his  disciples,  he 
retired  to  the  same  island,  and  there  he  died  about 
the  year  573. 

The  holy  Bishop,  St.  Leonorus,  was  also  a  disciple 

person,  and  this  is  the  view  maintained  by  Dr.  Lanigan  {Eccl. 
Hist.  Ireland,  vol.  i.  pp.  47G,  &c.)  against  Ussher  and  others. 


Bolland.  Act.  SS. 

29  .Jan. 
De  8.  Gilda,  §  v. 

Bouillot, 

Diet.  d'Histoire 

et  de 

Geographic. 


St.  Paul  of  L^on, 

Butler's  Lives, 

March  12. 


St.  Leonorus, 

Butler,  July  1. 

Bulla  nd.  Act.  SS. 

1  Juhi. 
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of  St.  Ultyd,  and  belonged  to  a  noble  family  in  Wales. 
Having  passed  over  into  Brittany,  lie  there  founded  a 
monastery.  He  is  the  patron  of  many  churches,  and 
in  particular,  he  has  left  his  name  to  the  parisli  church 
of  St.  Lunaire,  to  which  his  rehcs  were  translated. 
St.  Maio.  St.  Lunau'e  is  situated  near  the  Hourisliing  sea- 

Biitier,  Nov.  lo.    pQ^.j.    ^yi^i^li    dcrivcs   its   uamc   from   St.    Malo,    or 

Lanigan,  t.ccl.  Hist,  i  ' 

Ireland  Maclou,  wlio  iu  thc  sixtli  ccnturv  w^as  Bishop  of  tlie 

vol.  II.  pp.  33,  34.  J  1 

neiohbourino;  see  of  Aletum,  or  Aleth,  afterwards 
transferred  to  St.  Malo.  By  some  autliors  he  is  stated 
to  have  been  a  native  of  Glamorganshire  in  South 
Wales,  and,  though  others  maintain  that  liis  birth- 
place was  in  Brittanj^,  his  father  very  probably  was 
Welsh,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  mother  was  so. 
Through  her,  St.  Malo  was  first-cousin  to  the  two 
Welsh  Saints,  Sampson  and  Maglorius. 
Visible  communion  The  history  of  St.  Malo  affords  one  out  of  many 
the  instances  of  the  visible  interchange  of  ecclesiastical 

British  and  French  •  i,  .i  t     •   ,•  r  t>   '±1.  i 

churches.  commumou,  between  the  christians  oi  Brittany,  who 
MabitioD,  were  identified  with  their  kindred  in  Great  Britain, 
ti.pp.  I'so,  18L  and  the  church  of  Gaid,  to  which,  after  their 
migration,  they  belonged.  It  is  related  that  St. 
Malo,  having  been  driven  away  from  Aleth  by  the 
assaults  of  the  wicked,  committed  himself  to  the 
waves,  and  landed  on  tlie  shores  of  Aquitaine. 
Having  learnt,  upon  enquiry,  that  the  people  w^ere 
Catliolic,  and  that  the  neighbouring  See  of  Saintes 
was  governed  by  the  blessed  Leontius,  '  he  went 
to  him  with  confidence,  and  was  most  warmly  re- 
ceived  l)y  liim.'    '  Meanwhile,'  it  is  said,  '  Brittany 
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bewailed  as  an  exile,  him  whom  Saiiitcs  rejoiced  to 
entertain  as  a  guest,'  and,  at  the  entreaty  of  his  people, 
St.  Malo  returned  to  them.  But  he  afterwards  went 
back  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Saintes,  and  being  met 
by  Leontius,  they  embraced  each  other  with  joy,  and 
passed  several  days  together,  conversing  on  divine 
things,  and  giving  praise  to  God.  When  Leontius 
returned  to  his  abode,  St.  Malo  remained  at  the  place 
of  meeting,  which  is  described  as  '  pleasant  and  suit- 
able for  prayer.'  Here  St.  Malo  died,  about  the  years 
565-570,  or,  possibly,  as  late  as  a.d.  620. 

Saint  Sampson,  first  cousin  to  St.  Malo,  was  one      st.  Sampson, 
of  the   most    distinguished   men  of   his   time   and     '    28  .iuiii. 
country,  and,  as  was  the  case  with  so  many  who  then      Act.  ss.  o"]'.!. 
attained  to  eminence,  he  was  a  disciple  of  St.  Illtyd.  S-Be.ud.t.  i.  p.  loi. 
He  was  born  in  the  British  province  of  Demetia, 
which  lay  on  the  west  side  of  Wales,  and  comprised 
tlie  modern  St.   David's.     His  parents  belonged  to 
that  country ;  they  were  noble  and  pious,  and  for 
a   long   time   childless,  till  Sampson   was  given,  in 
answer  to  their  unwearying  and  fervent  supplications. 
Whilst  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Illtyd  he  was  ordained 
deacon  and  priest  by  St.  Dubricius,  and  it  is  said, 
that  whenever  he  offered  the  divine  sacrifice,  he  saw 
the  angels  of  God  assisting  him  at  the  altar.     With 
the  consent  of  St.  Illtyd,  he  subsequently  placed  him- 
self in  another  convent,  under  the  direction  of  a  priest 
named   Piro,   for   the    sake   of  greater   retirement. 
Here,  unceasingly,  l)y  nigiit  and  by  day  he  worshii)ped 

VOL.  ri.  F 
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and  conversed  witli  his  God.     His  days  were  spent  in 

manual  labour  and  in  prayer,  his  nights  in  meditation, 

and   in   study   of  the  Holy  Scriptures.      The  rest 

which  he  could  not  dispense  with,  he  took  leaning 

against  the  wall,  or  stretched  on  the  ground,  or  on  a 

board  ;  never  in  a  bed. 

Instances  The  life  from  which  I  take  this  account,  is  mven 

of  .  . 

disorder.         by  Doui.  Mablllou,  as  well  as  by  the  BoUandist  Father 

Sollerius,as  of  great  antiquity ;  in  fact,  as  nearly  of  con- 
temporaiy  date,  audore  anonymo  suhcequali ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note,  that  it  contains  evident  indications  of 
the  existence  of  those  disorders  which  are  so  freely 
exposed  by  Gildas,  as  too  commonly  to  be  found 
amongst  the  British  clergy  of  that  age,  notwithstanding 
the  numerous  and  brilliant  exceptions  now  mentioned. 
Thus,  we  are  told  in  the  said  biography,  of  the 
jealousy  excited  by  St.  Sampson's  exemplary  mode 
of  life,  and  by  the  regard  which  it  gained  for  him 
from  St.  Illtyd,  his  preceptor,  as  well  as  from  St. 
Dubricius,  his  bishop ;  so  that  when  he  was  in  the 
monastery  of  the  former,  certain  brethren  even  mixed 
poison  in  his  cup  ;  and  when  he  belonged  to  the  com- 
munity of  Piro,  he  was  falsely  accused  by  one  of  the 
monks,  of  having  wasted  the  contents  of  the  cellar, 
which  was  entrusted  to  him.  From  both  these  attacks 
lie  was  miraculously  delivered. 

Piro,  tlie  Abbot,  was  soon  after  killed  by  an  acci- 
dent, having  fallen  into  a  large  pit,  in  the  convent 
yjrecincts,  on  a  dark  night,  when  the  said  Abbot,  it 
was  whispered,   was   somewliut   the   worse  for  his 
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potations/  It  may  cliaritably  be  hoped  that  tliis 
was  a  hbel  on  poor  Abbot  Piro  ;  or,  at  any  rate  that 
it  was  not  his  habit  to  offend  against  temperance, 
for  had  it  been  so  St.  Sampson  would  hardly  have 
joined  his  community. 

It  appears,  however,  that  Piro's  monks  were  by  no 
means  averse  to  conviviality,  for  we  are  further  told 
that  when  St.  Sampson  had  been  elected  Abbot  in 
the  place  of  Piro,  the  brethren  accounted  him  more 
of  a  hermit  than  a  community  monk.  '  Amidst 
abundant  banquets  and  overflowing  cups' — strange 
accompaniments  of  monastic  life  ! — '  he  made  it  his 
business,'  says  his  biographer,  '  to  be  always  hungry 
and  thirsty.'  ^ 

^  The  following  are  the  Avords  in  the  original  text : — '  Idem 
Piro  in  tenebrosa  nocte,  et  quod  est  graviiis,  iit  aiunt,  per  ineptam 
ebrietatem  in  claustra  monasterii  deambnlans,  solus  in  puteum 
valde  vastum  se  pra3cipitavit,  atque  imum  clamorem  ululatus 
emittens,  a  fratribus  fere  mortuus  a  lacu  abstractus  est,  et  ob  hoc 
ea  nocte  obiit.' — Cap.  iv.  n.  36,  Vita,  in  Bolland.  Act.  SS.  28 
Julii.  In  a  previous  chapter  (cap.  ii.  n.  20)  the  Abbot  Piro  is 
described  as  'an  eminent  man  and  a  holy  priest,'  the  strange 
contrast  of  which  words  with  the  reported  manner  of  Piro's  death, 
called  forth  from  the  Abbot  Guibert  the  following  indignant  re- 
marks, quoted  by  the  Bollandist  Fr.  Sollerius  {not.  i.,  in  loc. 
citat.) : — '  Legi,  testor  Deum,  et  iis  qui  mihi  prajsto  fuerant,  cum 
nimia  detestatione  relegi,  scilicet  in  vita  S.  Samsonis,  celeberrimi 
apud  Francos  et  Britones  Sancti,  abbatem  quemdam,  quern  S. 
Pironem  lectio  ilia  agnominat :  cujus  cum  finem  ut  beatum 
putabam,  rite  legendo  prosequenter,  reperi  cumulum  sancti tatis, 
hominem  videlicet  ebrietate  madentem,  in  puteum  incedisse, 
sicque  enectum.' 

*.  .  .  .  eremitam  se  plusquam  ccenobitam  monaclnun  fratrcs 
judicabant.  Studebat  itaque  inter  dapes  abundantes  et  pocula 
inundantia  jejunus  semper  et  sitiens  esse.' — Vita,  cap.  iv.  n.  36. 

r  2 
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8t.  Sampson  A  ycar  and  a  lialf  after  his  elevation  as  Abbot, 

and  '^"        St.  Sampson,  witli  the  permission  of  liis  bishop,  St. 
Vita,  cap!'iv!  n.  37.  Dubricius,  made  a  journey  into  Irehmd,  in  the  com- 
pany of  certain  learned  men  of  that  country  who  had 
stopped  at  his  monastery  on  their  way  from  Kome. 
On  his  return  to  Britain  he  led  the  life  of  a  hermit, 
in  a  cave,  till  called  forth  to  a  synod  in  which,  against 
his  will,   he  w^as  again  made  Abbot  of  a  certain 
Lid.  cap.  iv.  n.  42.  mouastcry  said  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  German, 
where  it  was  the  custom  for  the  bishops  to  assemble 
on  the  feast  of  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  the  Apostle. 
Is  consecrated         Here  St.  Sauipson  was  consecrated  Bishop  by  St. 
Dubricius,  in  consequence  of  a  heavenly  revelation ; 
or,  if  the  ancient  history  be  true,^  St.  Dubricius  and 
liis    counsellors   acknowledged   him   to   have   been 
miraculously  consecrated  in  a  vision  by  the  holy 
Apostles,  Peter,  James,  and  John,  and  so  placed  him 
in  the  episcopal  chair. 
Becomes  established      St.  Sampsou  afterwards  went  over  into  Brittany, 
Brittany.        ^0   miuistcr   to    tlic   Spiritual    needs    of  the    many 
emigrants  from  his  own  land.     lie  founded  there 
the  monastery  of  Dol,  which  became  liis  residence. 
Dol  was   at   one   period  regarded   as  their   metro- 
politan  see  by  the   Britons   in  that    country,   and 
St.  Sampson  is  sometimes  styled  its  Archbishop, 
jjard.  Act.  Concii.       ^\^q  sir^uaturc  of  St.  Sampsou  may  still  be  seen 

t.  iii.  coL  310.  °  L  J 

•  The.se  old  lives  of  the  sahits  abound  in  the  marvellous,  but 
their  evidence  is  most  important  as  to  the  main  facts  whicli  they 
relate,  though  the  truth  of  the  embellishment  may  often  be  called 
in  question,  as  well  as,  occasionally,  the  acces.sory  circumstances. 
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attached  to  the  acts  of  a  council  held  in  Paris,  in  the 
year  557,  as  follows  : — 

Samson  peccator  episcopus  consensi  et  siibscripsi. 

Several  of  the  other  bishops  also  attached  the  ap- 
pellation of '  peccator '  to  their  signatures. 

Eice  Eees  mentions  that  the  Welsh  accounts  state,      st.  Sampson's 
without   assigning   any   reason,    that    St.    Sampson         Essiiyon 
returned  from  Armorica  to  the  college  of  St.  Ultyd,      weish  saints, 
and  there  died ;  and  that  two  large  stone  crosses      ^^'"  ^'^'^'  "''^' 
still  remain  in  the  churchyard  of  Lantwit   Major 
(Llanilltyd)  with  his  name.     One  of  these  crosses 
has   three  several  inscriptions;    the  first  of. which 
intimates  that  the  cross  is  that  of  Iltutus  and  Samp- 
son ;    the  second  that   Sampson   erected  it  for  his 
soul ;  and  the  third  that  one  Samuel  was  the  carver. 
The  other  cross  has  only  one  inscription,  but  it  is 
longer  and  more  legible  than  those  of  the  above 
named.    It  states  that  the  cross  on  which  it  is  found, 
was  prepared  by  Sampson  for  the  repose  of  his  soul, 
and  for  the  souls  of  Juthael  the  king,  and  Arthmael. 
There  was  an  Armorican  chieftain,  called  Juthael, 
who  was  a  friend  of  St.  Sampson  of  Dol,  and  from 
this  it  may  be  gathered  that  it  was  St.  Sampson  of 
Dol  who  erected  the  cross ;  and  that  the  name  upon 
it  was  not  intended  to  designate  another  Sampson,   ibij.  pp.  228, 229. 
styled  Archbishop  of  York,  who  is  said   to  have 
taken  refuge  from  the  Saxons  at  Llanilltyd  about 
this  time,  and  to  have  passed  there  the  latter  part 
of  his  life. 
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Death  Biit  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  above-mentioned 

of 

St.  Sampson.  crosscs  do  not  designate  the  place  of  St.  Sampson's 
death  or  burial,  and,  accordhig  to  the  ancient  life 
already  quoted,  it  was  in  his  own  monastery  at  Dol, 
'having built  up  and  fortified,'  says  his  biographer, 'the 
catholic  churches  after  the  example  of  his  life,'  that 
*  his  blessed  soul  went  forth  happily  to  Christ,  amidst 
tlie  hymns  of  the  angelic  choirs,  which  were  heard 
by  the  brethren  at  the  time  that  it  passed  away.' 
^^'^^^'-  St.   Sampson  died  dm^ing  the  latter  half  of  the 

sixth  century.     The  year  565  is  the  date  assigned 
by  Dom.  Mabillon  and  the  early  Bollandist  writer, 
Fr.  Sollerius.     But  the  more  recent  Bollandist,  Fr. 
Boiiand.  Act.  ss.    Van  Hcckc,  givcs  reasons  for  placing  it  about  tlie 

Oct.  t.  x.pp.773-776.  k  nn 

year  o90. 
St.  Sampson's  It  is  related  in  the  writings  of  Wilham  of  Mahiies- 

^H-oug  It     ]juYj^  that,  early  in  the  tenth  century,  Athelstan,  King 
England.        ^^  England,  deposited  in  his  newly-founded  Abbey 
^  ^^^^intTr^^  ■  ■ "'  at  Middleton,  many  rehcs  of  Saints  from  Brittany, 
vo7t £^£m  ^"251'  ^^^^  ^^^^^  amongst  them  were  pre-eminent  'the  bones 
ed.  Saviie.       ^jp  j^gst  blcsscd  Sauipsou,  formerly  Archbishop  of 
Dol,  a  most  holy  and  altogether  wortliy  man  of 
God.'      It   is  evident    therefore,    tliat   neither   the 
Saxon  monarcli,  nor   the   monastic  chronicler,  re- 
garded the  communion  of  which  St.  Sampson  was  so 
eminent  a   member,  as    outwardly  separated  from 
Eome  and  the  universal  church. 

Nor  could  the  Bishops  with  whom  he  sat  in  Synod 
in  Paris  have  considered  it  to  be  so. 

Nor  was   it   so   accounted   by   the   Eoman   and 
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universal  cliiircli,  for  in  the  Koman  martyrology  bt. 
Sampson  is  commemorated  as  '  Bishop  and  Con- 
fessor,' amongst  tlie  Saints  there  enumerated  by 
name  under  the  date  of  the  28th  of  July. 

St.    Sampson    was    succeeded   in   the   Bisliopric,      st.  Magioire. 
and  in  the  rule  of  tlie  Abbey  of  Dol,  by  his  cousin    Holland.  Act.  ss. 
St.  Maglorius,  or  Magioire,   a   native   of  his   own 
part  of  Wales,   and  also   a  disciple   of   St.   Illtyd. 
He  had  crossed  the  sea  with  St.  Sampson  into  Brit- 
tany.    According  to  the  opinion  of  the  BoUandist    Boiiand.  Act.  ss. 

^  .  24  Octobris. 

±r.    Van  Hecke,  fot.  Magiorms  was   born  about  the  Comment.  Prsev.  §  i 

year  525,  and  accompanied  St.  Sampson  into  Gaul 

about  the  year  555.     Previous  to  this  he  had  been 

ordained  deacon  by  St.  Sampson,  who  also,  when  at 

the  point  of  death,  named  liim  as  his  successor  in 

tlie    Episcopate.      This  was   about   the    year   590, 

according  to  the  above-quoted  Fr.  Van  Ilecke. 

Four  years  afterwards,  warned  by  an  angehc  vision,      st.  Maglorius 

.  •IT  •  •  P  rotiros. 

bt.  Maglorius  withdrew  mto  retirement,  after  conse- 
crating his  disciple,  or  companion,  Budoc,  as  Bishop 
in  his  place.  The  people,  nevertheless,  flocked  to  The  people 
him  fi'om  all  parts,  for  cure  both  of  soul  and  body, 
many  of  them  being  laden  with  rich  presents,  wliich 
he  at  once  bestowed  upon  the  poor. 

Saint  Magioire,  full  of  anxiety  on  jfinding  his  be-  ^He  coiisuits 
loved  sohtude  thus  invaded,  and  his  spirit  of  poverty 
thus  assailed,  revealed  his  troubles,  with  tears,  to  his 
successor,  Bishop  Budoc,  Avho  counselled  him  not  to 
shrink  from  the  labour  of  love,  but  to  imitate  our 
Lord  Christ,  who  while  reposing  in  His  Father's 


Bishop  Budoc. 
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bosom,  came  down  into  tliis  world  to  licul  tlie  in- 
firmities of  the  sick. 
His  Saint    Magloire   gave   heed   to   tlie   advice,   and 

shortly  afterwards  a  rich  count  having  been  healed 
from  a  seven-years'  leprosy,  through  liis  prayers  and 
touch,  bestowed  upon  him  a  tract  of  land  in  the 
island  of  Sark.  Here  the  Saint  built  a  church,  and 
founded  a  monastery  of  sixty-two  monks,  to  whom, 
as  to  every  one  who  knew  him,  he  gave  an  example 
of  all  virtues.  He  concealed  his  shirt  of  hair  under 
garments  neither  vile  nor  rich,  but  ordinary,  that  he 
might  avoid  the  snare  of  human  praise.  On  Wed- 
nesdays and  Fridays  he  took  no  food  at  all ;  on 
festivals,  at  the  entreaty  of  his  monks,  he  partook  of 
a  few  small  fish  ;  but  his  ordinary  diet  was  a  spare 
allowance  of  barley  bread  and  common  vegetables. 
By  night,  whilst  others  slept,  he  would  steal  out 
unperceived  and  keep  his  lonely  vigils  on  the  dark 
ocean  shore,  till  the  liour  came  round  for  matins. 
He  was  a  model  of  chastity  from  his  childhood.  To 
all  he  was  forward  in  hospitality,  remembering  that 
2  Cor.  ix.  7.  '  God  lovcth  a  cheerful  giver.'  '  All  the  virtues,' 
says  his  ancient  biographer,  '  enumerated  by  the 
vessel  of  election,  the  apostle  Paid,  seem  to  have 
Gal.  V,  22, 23,  Ijccu  added  to  him;  tliat  is,  "  cliarity,  joy,  peace, 
patience,  benignity,  goodness,  longanimity,  mildness, 
faith,  modesty,  continency,"  and,  as  has  been  said, 
''  chastity."  ' 
Anf^ciic  Wlien  his  course  was  nearly  run,  an  angel  sent 

announcement        „  ii-i  i  -t  n 

irom  (jrod  announced  to  him  the  welcome  tidmgs  or 
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]iis  approaching  dissolution,  telling  him  that  he  was  of 

about  to  be  adorned  amidst  the  clioirs  of  virgins,         '^approaci 

with  the  crown  of  those  who  bring  forth  fruit  an         i'«<^'atii. 

hundred-fold.     After  this  heavenly  vision  he  never 

left  the  church,  but  there  he  abided  till  the  day 

of  his  glad  decease,  constantly  repeating  holy  King 

David's   prayer, — One  thing  I  have   ashed  of  the       Ps.  xxvi.  4. 

Lord^  this  loill  I  seek  after ;  that  I  may  dwell  in  the 

house  of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  my  life. 

The  BoUandist  Father  Van  Hecke,  places  the  death  its  date. 
ofSt.  Magloire  about  theyear  G05.  He  is  commemo- 
rated in  the  Eoman  martyrology  on  the  24th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  it  is  there  stated  that  his  sacred  body  reposes 
in  Paris.  It  was  removed  from  Sark  into  Brittany 
in  the  year  849.  From  the  fact  that  this  circumstance 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Life  which  has  been  quoted, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  it  was  written  at  a  period 
prior  to  that  date. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  region  of  Armorica,  or  The 

Lesser  Britain,  now  called  Brittany,  in  Gaul,  afforded 
a  refuge  for  many  of  the  fugitives  from  the  Saxon 
invaders  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  stated 
in  the  above-quoted  Life  of  St.  Maglorius,  that  the  Cap.  i.  n.  3. 
object  of  St.  Sampson  in  bidding  farewell  to  his 
kindred  and  crossing  the  ocean, '  together  with  the 
blessed  Maglorius  and  a  company  of  certain  clergy 
as  well  as  laymen,'  was  to  preach  to  these  British 
refugees  (ad  prcedicandum  populo  ejusdem  linquw). 
They  formed  a  distinct  national  body,  and  they  appear 
to  have  carried  with  them,  and  to  havcbeon spiritually 
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ruled  by,  bishops  and  clergy  of  their  own.     Their 

bishops  were   subject   to    the   metropohtan   see   of 

Tours,  and  thus  held  a  recognised  position  in  the 

great  catholic  church  of  Gaul. 

Position  So  early  as  the  year  461,  amongst  the  signatures 

British  Bishops    to  tlic  acts  of  the  first  couucil  of  Tours,  we  find  that 

France.         of  Mausuctus,  who  there  styles  himself  '  Bishop  of 

Hard.  Act.  Concii.  tlic    Britous,' — Maiisiietus    episcopus    Britannorum 

t.  ii.  col.  796.  .    ,      /.    .      ,        7 

interjui  et  subscnpsi. 

It  has  also  been  seen  that  St.  Sampson  took  part  in 
the  council  of  Paris  in  the  year  557  ;  and  the  council 
Hard.  Act.  Concii.  of  Tours,  A.D.  567,  by  its  ninth  canon  forbad  the 
consecration  in  Armorica,  of  any  Briton  or  Gaul  as 
Bishop,  without  the  consent  of  the  Metropolitan,  or 
of  the  co-provincial  Bishops.  Thus  the  British  in 
tliat  country  w^ere  distinctly  recognised  as  a  portion 
of  the  church  of  Gaul.  When  the  above-named  canon 
was  enacted,  the  rights  of  the  metropolitan  see  were 
perhaps  thought  to  be  menaced  through  the  new 
pretensions  of  Dol. 

There  were  several  subsequent  councils  of  Tours 
before  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  but  neither 
the  names  of  tlie  Bishops  who  took  part  in  them,  nor 
those  of  their  sees,  have  been  preserved.  However, 
Ibid.  _  ill  the  year  866,  the  third  council  of  Soissons  addressed 
a  letter  to  Pope  St.  Nicholas  I.,  in  which  the  assem- 
bled prelates  complained  that  for  nearly  one  and 
twenty  years  the  Bishops  of  Brittany  had  absented 
themselves  from  the  councils  of  their  own  province 
of  Tours ;  that  they  did  not  in  any  way  submit  to 
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tlie  metropolitan  autliority  of  that  see  ;  and  further, 
that  tliey  did  not  assist  either  by  presence,  by 
legates,  or  by  letters,  at  the  more  general  councils  of 
Gaul. 

This  renders  it  evident  that  down  to  the  year  845, 
the  bishops  of  Brittany  were  in  the  habit  of  assisting 
at  the  provincial  councils  of  Tours ;  and  that  their 
participation  therein,  as  well  as  in  the  larger  councils 
of  the  bishops  of  the  various  provinces  of  Gaul,  was 
expected  and  required,  as  being  one  of  the  duties 
attached  to  their  local  ecclesiastical  position.  ISTo 
further  proof  can  be  needed  that  the  Continental 
British  church  in  Armorica,  with  which  the  British 
churches  of  Wales,  and  of  other  parts  of  the  island, 
were  so  intimately  united  during  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, formed  a  visible,  notable,  and  integral  portion 
of  the  great  catholic  church  of  Gaul,  so  conspicuous 
at  that  time  for  its  allegiance  to  the  apostolic  see  of 
Eome. 

The  resistance  of  the  bishops  of  Brittany  to  the  Political  position 
metropohtan  authority  of  Tours,  and  their  consequent  Brittany, 
neglect  of  the  summons  to  attend  the  councils  of  that 
province,  originated  in  a  political  effort  to  render 
Brittany  independent  of  the  Frankish  domination  ; 
but  the  ecclesiastical  resistance  continued  long  after 
the  pohtical  effort  had  failed.  Tours  belonged  to 
the  Franks,  and  Nomenoy,  who  was  the  Duke  of 
Brittany  from  a.d.  825  to  a.d.  851,  and  who  en- 
deavoured to  constitute  himself  an  independent 
sovereign,   was  unwilling   that   the   bishops  of  his 
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territory  slioukl  remain  subject  to  a  Frankish  arcli- 
bisliopric.     lie  tlierefore   set  up  Del  in  the  place 
of  Tours,  as  the  metropolitan   see  of  Brittany,  it 
being  alleged  in  behalf  of  Dol  that  it  had  been  so 
constituted  at  the  time  of  St.  Sampson.     But  through- 
out the  contest,  the  supreme  autliority  of  the  Eoman 
see  was  never  called  in  question.     Nomenoy  himself 
concurred  in  the  appeal  made  to  Eome  by  certain 
bishops   of    his   dominions   who    were  accused   of 
Vita  s.  Conwoionis,  siuiouy  ;   requesting  St.  Conwoion,  Abbot  of  Eedon 
M;ibiiion,\ct.  8s,  III  Bnttauy,  to  accompany  them,  and  to  assist  in  the 
t.  vrpp.' 220-^222.  discussion  of  their  cause.     This  occurred  during  the 
Offerings        pontificate  of  St.  Leo  IV.,  a.d.  847-855.     '  At  the 
St. Peter.        same  time,'  proceeds  the  ancient  narrative,  'Prince 
Nomenoy  transmitted  a   golden   crown   with  most 
precious  gems  as  a  gift  to   the   blessed   Peter   the 
Apostle,  by  the  venerable  man  Conwoion,  and  com- 
ReHcs  asked  for ;    maudcd  him  to  ask  from  blessed  Leo  the  Pope,  one 
of  the  holy  bodies  of  the  martyrs  who  had  ruled  the 
Eoman  church  after  blessed  Peter  the  Apostle.'     It 
.    is  further  stated  tliat  this  deputation  from  Brittany 
was  honourably  received  by  the  Pope,  wlio  presented 
his  own  chasuble  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  wear- 
Sent;  ing  to  St.  Conwoion,  and  also  sent  to  Duke  Nomenoy 
tlie  body  of  the  Pope  St.  Marcellinus. 
Solemnly  welcomed.      Nomcuoy,  accompaiiicd    by  the    chiefs   and    the 

Ubi  supra. 

Bishops  of  Brittany,  hastened  forth  to  meet  the  sacred 
relics,  which  were  solemnly  '  deposited  in  the  church 
of  Saint  Saviour,  with  lauds  and  hymns,  and  great 
gladness;  and  the  people  rejoiced  witli  a  great  joy 
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because  tliey  had  been  held  worthy  to  receive  a  Vicar 
of  holy  Peter  the  Apostle  m  their  province,'  Tlie 
faithful  came  from  distant  regions  as  well  as  from 
Brittany,  to  worship  at  the  shrine,  and  Christ  dis- 
played His  servant's  merits  through  the  miracles 
there  wrought. 

Salomon,  who  was  honoured  with  the   title    of  Hard.  Act,  Concii, 
King,  succeeded  Nomenoy  in  the  rule  of  Brittany, 
A.D.  851.     Pope  St.  Nicholas  I.  in  a  brief  which  he 
addressed  to  him  respecting  ecclesiastical   matters, 
took  occasion  to  observe    that   the   Archbishop   of 
Tours  was  the  Metropolitan  of  Brittany,   and  tliat 
all   the   bishops    of   Brittany   were    the    suffragans 
of  the  said  Archbishop  of  Tours.      But  it  is  evi- 
dent from  the  same  epistle,  that  the  Pope   did  not 
intend  this  to  be  regarded  as  a  final  decision,  for  he 
proceeds  to  advise  King  Salomon,  in  case  he  is  not 
satisfied,  to  bring  the  matter  for  further  investigation      The  claims  of 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  Eoman  see.     The  dispute        confirmed 
continued  for  more  than  three  centuries.     It  was  not  Kome. 

until  the  year  1199,  that  it  was  ultimately  decided  by  ^iS'ii^"er82f&?' 
Pope  Innocent  III.     His  judgment  fully  confirmed    ed.^iiaurpaS* 
the  ancient  rights  and  prerogatives  of  Tours.  ^^*^^- 

Up  to  that  time  the  Armorican  Britons  had  been  rertinacity 
as  pertinacious  in  their  rejection  of  tlie  authority  Armorican  Britons. 
of  the  Prankish  See  of  Tours,  as  the  Welsh  Britons 
ever  were  in  their  refusal  of  subjection  to  the  Saxon 
See  of  Canterbury  ;  and  the  French  prelates,  assem- 
bled at  Soissons  in  the  council  already  referred  to, 
A.D.  866,  complained  of  tlie   Armorican  Britons  to 
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the  Pope,  iu  language  as  strong^  as  could  over  have 
been  used  by  any  Saxon  prelate  concerning  the 
Welsh.  Yet  so  notorious  were  the  constancy  and 
fidelity  of  these  continental  Britons  in  their  allegiance 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  to  its  centre,  the  See  of 
Eome,  that  the  ambassadors  of  the  Duke  of  Brittany, 
on  taking  the  oaths,  in  his  name,  to  Pope  Pius  II., 
in  the  year  1459,  made  also  a  solemn  protestation 
declaring  that,  not  only  in  more  recent  times  had 
their  ancestors  rejected  the  Galilean  invention  of 
the  pragmatic  sanction  ;  but,  that,  from  their  first 
reception  of  the  christian  faith,  they  had  never  been 
guilty  of  apostasy ;  had  never  opposed  the  com- 
mands of  the  supreme  See  ;  and  had  never  failed 
in  their  adherence  to  the  Pontiffs  who  occupied  it. 
This  protestation  was  worded  as  follows  : — 

'  Majores  nostri,  j^ost  accepta  semel  Cliristi  sacra, 
7iunquam  apostatarunt ;  vivere  Bomanis  legibus,  nee 
unquam  primal  Sedis  mandatis  adversati  sunt. 
Pragmaticam  Sanctioiiem,  Gallicw  gentis  inventum, 
respuenmt,  prcedecessoi'ibus  tiiis  constanti  animo 
adhccserunt.' 

It  was  from  their  ancestors  of  the  British  Isle,  that 
the  iiiliabitants  of  Brittany  in  Gaul,  derived  their 

^  After  speaking  of  the  absence  of  the  bisliops  of  Brittany 
from  their  councils,  as  before  mentioned,  their  letter  proceeds : — 
*  Uude  fit  ut  nulliis  ciiltus  religionis  inter  eos,  nullus  disciplinsc 
vigor  haberi  possit  in  illis  :  quoniam  cum  sint  barbari,  feritatc 
nimia  tumidi,  nullis  sacris  institutis  obediunt,  nullis  pra'cep- 
tionibus  sanctorum  patrum  sc  subdunt :  sed  pro  libitu  insipientioe 
malevolcntiajquc  suaj  cuncta  peragunt.'  —  Hard.  Act.  Condi., 
t.  V.  col.  G28. 
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unflinching  spirit  of  independence,  as  well  as  the  wild 
freedom  of  their  manners  so  strongly  complained  of 
by  the  French.  The  British  character,  moreover,  was 
pertinaciously  opposed  to  any  innovation  upon  ancient 
customs.  It  may  therefore  reasonably  be  inferred 
that  the  fidelity  to  the  Eoman  See,  which  also  formed 
so  constant  a  characteristic  of  the  British  christians 
of  Armorica,  was  an  old-established  and  acknow- 
ledged usage  of  their  race ;  not  a  virtue  of  recent 
introduction,  but  an  ancient  habit  of  the  British 
people,  and  an  integral  part  of  the  great  national 
christian  tradition  ;  inherited  as  such  by  the  church- 
men of  Brittany  from  their  British  forefathers  of 
the  island,  and  still  shared  in  by  their  British 
brethren  who  continued  to  occupy  portions  of  the 
same  island,  but  who  refused  to  hold  communication 
with  its  Saxon  invaders. 

Though  migration  from  Great  Britain  to  Armorica       St.  Padam. 
was  a  more  general  practice  than  the  reverse,  yet  there    Holland.  Act.  ss. 

.  .  .  .  15  April. 

are  not  wantino;  instances  of  migration  from  the  Con-  Camh.-Brit.  Saints, 

.  .  ,  .  T  PP- 188.  &c. ;  o02,  &c. 

tment  to  Britam.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  Rice  Rces,  AVeish 
that  of  St.  Padarn,  or  Paternus,  who,  crossing  the  ocean  pp.'2i5-2i7. 
with  several  companions,  placed  himself  for  a  time  in 
the  monastery  of  St.  Illt3'd,  for  instruction  and  spiritual 
guidance.  Ilis  name  is  still  recorded  in  the  titles  of 
several  of  the  Welsh  churches  or  chapels  which  he 
founded,  or  Avhich  have  since  been  built  under  his 
patronage.  The  most  important  is  that  of  Llan- 
badarn-Fawr,  near  Aberystwith,  where  he  estabhshed 
a  monastery  which  gave  its  name  to  an  episcopal 
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see,  of  whicli  lie  was  consecrated  tlie  first  bishop. 
After  some  time  lie  returned  to  Brittany,  and  there 
became  Bishop  of  Vannes,  as  is  generally  supposed.^ 
In  consequence  of  opposition  from  injurious  and  false 
brethren,  St.  Padarn  afterwards  retired  into  the 
country  of  the  Franks,  where  he  died. 

The  signature  of  a  bishop  named  Paternus  is 
attached  to  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Paris,  a.d.  577  ; 
together  with  that  of  St.  Sampson,  which  is  men- 
tioned above.  But  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  belongs 
to  our  British  Paternus,  or  to  a  Bishop  of  Avranches 
of  the  same  period,  who  also  bore  that  name,  but 
who  was  from  the  region  of  Aquitaine. 
Act.  ss.  15  Ap.  I  subjoin  a  short  series  of  Latin  verses  in  honour 
of  the  British  St.  Padarn,  extracted  from  Ussher,  by  the 
Bollandist  father  Henschenius,  as  the  composition  of 
a  son  of  Sulgenus  ;  probably  Pacemarch us,  the  author 
of  the  Life  of  St.  David,  who  was  himself  Bishop  of 
St.  David's  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  who  cer- 
tainly woidd  not  have  extolled  St.  Padarn  as  he  did, 
if  he  had  looked  upon  his  communion  as  outwardly 
separated  from  the  Ptoman  and  universal  church. 

The  said  verses  describe  St.  Padarn's  contempt  of 
worldly  vanities,  his  heavenly-miiidedness  and  love 
of  Christ,  his  austerities,  labours,  prayers,  his  fasts 
and  vigils,  sighs  and   tears,  his  active  charity  and 

'  Butler  (April  l.'j)  appears  to  have  been  mistaken  in  describing 
him  as  the  French  Bisliop  of  Avranches,  of  the  same  name, 
whose  life  is  given  separately  by  the  Bollanilist  Fathers  amongst 
the  saiuLs  of  April  IGth. 
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hospitality,  his  prudence  and  his  fortitude,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

*  Hujus  ad  Arctoas  locus  est,  metropolis  alta, 
Antistes  sanctus  quo  duxit  jure  Paternus 
Egregiam  vitam,  septenos  terque  per  annos. 
Omnia  qute  mundi  sunt  vana  et  lubrica  cernens, 
Intendens  anirao  cselestia  numina  toto, 
Devovit  Christo  totum  servire  per  aBvum. 
Ac  etiam  sanctum  mactans  cruciamine  corpus. 
Semper  inexhausto  persistens  valde  labore, 
Orans,  jejunans,  vigilans,  lacrymansque  gemensque  ; 
Esuris  alimenta  simul,  nexisque  levamen, 
Hospitibus  pandens  aditum,  sitientibus  haustum, 
-^grotis  curam,  nudis  miseratus  amictum  : 
Prudens  quseque  gerens,  perfecit  cuncta  potenter  ; 
Ac  sic  lucifluum  meruit  conscendere  regnum, 
Cuncti  quo  Sancti  miro  splendore  beantur.' 

The  celebrated  St.   David  belongs  to   the  same        st.  David. 
sixth  century.     As  a  boy  he  was  distinguished  for    Boiiand.  Act.  ss. 
virtue,  and  for  proficiency  in  his  studies.     It  has  been  GiraM.  Cambrens. 
stated  that  at  one  period  he  was  a  pupil  of  St.  lUtyd, '  Vharton^^Ang^iFa"^ 
but  whether  this  was  the  case  or  not,  it  appears  that       ^  ii 'p^e'^s 
St.  David  was  ordained  priest  before  placing  himself  ^"^^"iJ^J^g"^'  ^^^" 
under  the  master  whose  name  is   principally   con-     ^%7}^-  ^-  ^^'^^ 

^  1        J  Il„j.  p.  64;-). 

nected  with  his  own.     This  venerable  preceptor  was  Camb.-Biit.  Saints, 

.         .  -.  pp.  102, 117;  402, 418. 

one  Paulinus,  or  Pawl  Hen,  who  is  said  to  have  been  Butirrs  Lives, 

a  disciple  of  St.  Germanus,  and  to  have  passed  some  Rico  Rcps, 

time,  perhaps  as  a  monk,  in  the  monastery  of  St.  pp.i9i[&c.' 

Illtyd.     He  afterwards  founded  the  Abbey  of  White-  Hist.  Eccl  n-'eiand, 

land  in  Carmarthenshire  and,  like  so  many  others  at  ^  ° " '"  ^^'  ^^^'  ^'^' 

that  time,  was  Bishop  as  well  as  Abbot.     He  is  ho-  Weish  Saints, 
noiued  as  the  patron  saint  of  tlie  church  of  Llangors 
VOL.  11.                               a 
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ill  Bi'ccknockshirG,  and  of  a  chapel  in  Carmarthensliire 
called  after  liini,  Capel  Peulin.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  tlie  latter  there  has  been  discovered  an 
ancient  monumental  inscription,  characteristically 
commemoi-ating  in  the  same  line  of  somewhat  pecu- 
liar versification,  his  fidelity  to  his  faith,  and  his 
constant  attachment  to  his  country  : — 

Servator  fidei,  patriseqne  semper  amator, 
Hie  Paulinus  jacet,  cultor  pientissimus  sequi. 

St.  David's  After  St.  David  had  passed  ten  years  under  the  in- 

niode  of  life.  structiou  of  Pauliuus,  who  was  celebrated  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  holy  scriptures,  he  was  warned  not 
to  bury  his  talent  in  tlie  ground,  and  he  went  forth 
and  began  to  preach.  He  converted  many  from  the 
vanity  of  the  world  and  founded  several  monasteries, 
the  principal  being  that  of  Menevia,  which  was  under 
his  own  direction.  Here,  after  God  had  freed  him  from 
the  molestations  of  a  neighbouring  chieftain  and  his 
wife,  he  dwelt  witli  a  large  community,  in  retirement 
and  mortification,  his  eyes  two  fountains  of  holy  tears, 
his  heart  on  fire  with  love  for  God  and  for  his  neigh- 
bour. Daily  with  pure  hands  he  offered  the  divine 
sacrifice,  and  afterwards  in  solitude  he  communed  with 
his  God  and  the  holy  Angels.  Then  straightway  lie 
plunged  into  frigid  water,  by  a  protracted  stay  in 
which  he  quenched  the  fiames  of  fleshly  concupis- 
cence. He  spent  the  whole  remainder  of  the  day 
without  ever  growing  weary,  in  teaching  and  praying, 
in  the  care  of  his  monks,  in  feeding  a  multitude  of 
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orphans  and  widows,  of  needy,  of  sick,  and  of  pilgrims. 
'  Thus,'  says  the  biograplicr, '  lie  began,  thus  he  perse- 
vered, and  thus  he  ended.'  His  fame  spread  far  and 
wide,  and  numbers  sought  admission  to  his  commu- 
nity. Amongst  other  noble  persons,  it  is  said  that 
Cons  tan  tine,  King  of  Cornwall,  resigned  his  crown, 
and  learnt  obedience  in  the  convent  of  holy  David. 

His  monks  arose  at  cock-crow  and  gave  themselves       st.  David's 

,  .    ,      ,  1        /»  f    T     -  monastic  rule. 

to  prayer,  alter  which  they  spent  the  nrst  part  or  their 
day  in  hard  manual  labour  in  the  w^oods  and  fields. 
On  their  return  they  occupied  themselves  in  reading, 
writing,  or  praying,  till  the  convent  bell  summoned 
them  to  the  church,  the  call  being  instantly  obeyed 
by  each,  even  though  the  letter  he  had  commenced 
in  a  manuscript,  had  to  be  left  by  him  half  formed. 
Their  usual  food  was  bread  and  vegetables,  their 
clothing  poor,  mostly  made  of  skins  ;  superfluities 
they  had  none,  and  all  things  being  in  common  there 
was  no  room  for  such  words  as  '  mine '  or  '  thine.' 

When  any  one  sought  for  admission  into  the  com- 
munity he  was  made  to  wait  ten  days  outside,  as  if  a 
reprobate,  and  reviled  in  reproachful  language.  If 
he  patiently  persisted  under  all  trials,  he  was  taken 
in,  but  made  to  sweat  v/ith  labour  for  a  long  time 
under  the  porter  at  the  gate,  and  after  he  had  been 
broken  by  many  contrarieties  {fractus  multis  adver- 
sitatibiis),  he  was  at  length  admitted  into  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  brethren.  Not  one  penny  Avould  the 
holy  father  David  accept  for  the  use  of  the  monastery 
from  those  who  joined  it,  but  every  new  brother 
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'  was  received  naked,  as  if  escaping  from  ship- 
wreck.' 

Pilgrimage  At  tluit  tiHic,  according  to  tlic  ancicnt  narrative, 

Jerusalem.  ill  obcdicncc  to  the  admonition  of  an  angel,  tlie  tliree 
saints,  David,  Thehau,  and  Padarn,  met  together,  and 
proceeded  in  company  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  ; 
'  one  in  soul,  in  joy,  and  in  sorrow.'  An  angel 
also  forewarned  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  of  their 
approach,  telling  him  that  '  three  catholic  men  were 
coming  from  the  West,  and  that  he  was  to  afford  them 
a  glad  reception  and  to  consecrate  them  Bishops,' 
which  injunction  he  accordingly  obeyed. 

St.  David  The  angel  knew  that  St.  David  desired  this  pilgrim- 

ibiop.  ^^^  ^  J  Take,'  he  said, '  tlie  wished-for  road,'  Optatain 
carpe  viam.  It  is  possible  tliat  St.  Dubricius  may 
have  sent  the  three  holy  men  on  tliis  pilgrimage  at 
tlieir  petition,  and  that  on  their  way  they  may  have 
visited  Eome,  and  that  tlie  Pope  may  have  directed 
the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  to  consecrate  them  bishops 
in  the  holy  city ;  St.  Dubricius  and  the  Pope  being 
designated  in  the  popular  tradition  as  two  angels  (a 
term  for  bishops),  and  literally  so  accounted,  by  the 
lovers  of  the  marvellous,  or  the  copyists.  However 
this  may  be,  it  was  not  unusual  at  tliat  time  for  tlie 
Abbot  of  a  large  monastery  to  be  also  consecrated 
Bishop,  and  such,  as  it  appears,  was  the  case  with  St. 
David. 

The  synod  After   St.  David's   return,   whilst   he   was   again 

Brevi.  iiitcutly  occupicd  in  training  himself  and  his  monks 

for  heaven,  and  in  kindred  works  of  mercy,  a  synod 
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of  bishops  and  clergy  was  assembled  at  Brevi  (now 
Llanddewi-Brefi),  in  Cardiganshire,  in  consequence 
of  the  revival  of  the  Pelagian  heresy.  A  multitude 
of  the  princes  and  laity  were  also  there  collected, 
but  when  the  clergy  attempted  to  address  them,  one 
after  another  failed  in  the  endeavour ;  their  words 
proving  scarcely  intelligible  even  to  those  who  were 
the  nearest  to  them.  St.  David,  who  had  remained 
in  his  retirement,  was  then  sent  for  by  the  synod, 
at  the  request  of  his  former  preceptor  Paulinus.  lie 
entreated,  being  such  as  he  was,  not  to  be  asked  to 
attempt  what  others  were  unable  to  accomplish,  and 
it  was  not  till  solicited  by  St.  Dubricius  and  St. 
Daniel  in  person,  that  he  consented  to  go,  though  he 
protested  he  could  not  preach,  but  woidd  give  what 
little  help  he  could  by  prayer.  When  he  entered 
the  synod  the  Bishops  and  all  the  multitude  were 
filled  with  joy.  They  asked  him  to  preach,  and  he 
w^ould  not  be  disobedient  to  their  word.  With  the 
voice  of  a  trumpet  he  proclaimed  the  catholic  truth  ; 
the  heresy  was  expelled,  and  the  true  faith  esta- 
blished in  the  minds  of  the  people ;  so  that  all  men 
united  in  giving  ^  thanks  to  God  and  to  St.  David.' 

This  synod  is  said  to  have  been  held  about  the        St.  David 
year  519.     St.  Dubricius,  the  venerable  Archbishop      st.  Dui.Hcius 
of  Caerleon,  now  full  of  years  and  labours,  availed     ArchLishopiic. 
himself  of  the  occasion  to  resign  his  high  pastoral 
charge  in  favour  of  St.  David,  and  rt'Lired  to  the 
island  of  Bardsey,  there  to  end  his  days  in  prayer 
and  meditation.     St.  David  havinsi  been  con.^ti luted 
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his  successor  in  tlie  archbishopric,  obtained  either 
tlien  or  sliortly  afterwards,  that  the  metropohtan  see 
should  be  transferred  from  Caerleon  to  Menevia. 
Tho  synod  After  some  years,  another  important  synod  was 

of 


Victory.         convencd  by  St.  David,  at  Caerleon,  according  to  the 
apud*  ^^^^  Annals  of  the  Cluirch  of  Menevia,  in  wliich  the  acts 
^ '^l"ii"'p'^648.  ^'^"''  ^^^  t^^'^^  of  Brevi  were  confirmed  and  certain  salutary 
regulations  appended  to  them.     It  obtained  the  ap- 
])cllation  of  '  the  synod  of  Victory,'  perhaps  from  its 
having  completed  the  final  victory  over  Pelagianism 
in  Britain. 
The  We  are  informed  by  mediasval  writers,   that  the 

of  the  acts  of  these  synods  being  confirmed  by  the  Roman 

See,  became  the  standard  and  rule  by  which  the 
British  church  was  subsequently  governed ;  and 
that  St.  David  himself  wrote  them  out  with  his  own 
hand.  Eicemarchus,  Bishop  of  Menevia  in  the 
eleventh  century,  wrote  the  Life  of  St.  David  con- 
tained in  the  \  olume  of  Cambro-British  Saints :  frae- 
ments  of  which  are  also  given  by  Wharton  in  his 
T.  ii.  p.  G15.  Anglia  Sacra.  Eicemarchus  says  that  he  derived 
Camb.-Brit. Saints,  his  materials  from   'the  most  eminent  writincfs  of 

PIP.  143;    140.  ^ 

the  country,  and  principally  from  St.  David's  own 
city.'  lie  speaks  of  these  synods  as  follows  :  — 
'  Ex  his  igitur  duabus  synodis,  omnes  nostra3  patria? 
ecclesiai  modum  et  regulam  Eomana  auctoritate 
acceperunt.' 
Angiiii  Sacra,  Accordiiig  to  Wliartou,  it  is  from  this  work  bv 

t.  II.  rnif.  p.  XXV.  •' 

Eicemarehus    that   all   tliu  subsequent    lives    of   St. 
David  have  been  taken,  including  that  by  Giraldus 
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Cambrensis,  which  contains  the  same  statement,  but      ibid.  p.  g39. 
enlarges  the  expression  '  by  Roman  authority '  as  fol- 
lows : — '  the  Eoman  church  also  giving  authority'  to 
the  synods  '  and  confirming  them.'     Ecclesid  quoque 
Romand  auctoritatem  adhibente  et  confirmante. 

The  same  Giraldus  says  that  at  this  time  '  the  The  British  ciiurch 
church  of  God  flourished  exceedingly  in  Cambria,  st.  David. 
and  from  day  to  day  brought  forth  more  fruit ;'  that 
monasteries  were  founded  in  many  places,  and  that 
Christ  was  devoutly  served  by  many  congregations 
of  the  faithful.  'Father  David,'  he  proceeds,  'as  if  set 
up  on  a  high  watch-tower,  afforded  to  all  a  mirror  and 
a  pattern  of  life.  He  instructed  those  under  him  by 
word,  and  he  instructed  them  by  example ;  a  most 
powerful  preacher  with  his  lips,  but  more  so  in  his 
works.  For  to  hearers  he  was  teaching,  to  religious 
a  model,  to  the  needy  life,  to  orphans  protection,  to 
widows  support,  to  the  fatherless  a  father,  to  monks 
a  rule,  to  seculars  a  road ;  being  made  all  things  to 
all  men  that  he  might  make  gain  of  all  things  for 
God.'  Eicemarchus  styles  him  '  the  head  of  all  the 
British  nation,  and  the  honour  of  his  country.' 

The  same  author  states  that  St.  David  lived  to  a  The  death 
great  age,  and  that  the  day  of  his  departure  was  St.  David. 
revealed  to  him  by  an  angel,  not  long  before  it 
arrived.  When  he  heard  the  friendly  voice  he 
exclaimed  with  joyful  soul,  'Now  dismiss  Thy  ser- 
vant, 0  Lord,  in  peace  ; '  and  he  remained  in  the 
church,  preaching  and  officiating  till  seized  with  his 
mortal  sickness.     At  cock-crow  on  the  mornini*;  of  his 
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death,  says  the  same  ancient  narrative,  the  monas- 
tery was  filled  with  choirs  of  angels  ;  witli  celestial 
canticles  and  the  sweetest  fragrance  ;  and  at  the  hour 
of  matins,  whilst  the  brethren  were  singing  the  office, 
the  Lord  Jesus  vouchsafed  to  show  Himself  to  the 
holy  fiither  David,  who,  all  exulting  in  spirit  when 
he  beheld  Him,  called  out, — '  Take  me  after  Thee.' 
'  ^'Tolle  me,''  inqiiit,  '■''post  te."'  Willi  these  words  he 
gave  back  his  life  to  God,  and  in  company  with 
Christ,  attended  by  the  Angelic  liost,  he  went  up  to 
the  gates  of  heaven. 
Its  revelation  In  a  far-ofF  rcgiou,  St.  Kentigern,  at  the  same  mo- 

st. Kcntigern.     uicut,  was  absorbcd  in  protracted  prayer  amidst  his 
Buiiand.  Act.  ss.    mouks,  wlio  saw  that  his  aspect  had  become  radiant 

Vit.  S.Kt.ntig.  l-3Jan.  ,,  _._.  .  i     t    i        i 

cap.  V.  n.  28.  as  au  augcl  s.  His  prayer  bemg  ended,  he  burst  into 
tears,  and  when  those  around  him  asked  the  cause, 
he  remained  for  a  while  in  silence;  then  he  told  them 
that  holy  David, '  the  glory  of  Britain,  the  father  of  his 
countr^',  had  at  that  moment  left  the  prison  of  the 
flesh,  and  entered  the  realms  of  heaven';  and,  that 
not  only  a  multitude  of  angels  had  conducted  him  to 
the  joy  of  his  Lord,  but  that  he  had  seen  how  '  even 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  going  forth  to  meet 
him  at  the  gates  of  Paradise,  had  crowned  him  with 
glory  and  honour.' 
The  date  Authorities  are  uot  agrccd  as  to  the  precise  year 

St.  David's       of  St.  David's  death.    Ussher,  the  Bollandist  com- 
mentator, and  others  after  them,  have  placed  it  as 
WeiflbSaints,  p.2oi.  early  as  A.D.  5-4J:.     Eice  llees  says  tliat  it  may  be 
postponed  to  any  year  prior  to  A.D.  506  ;  whilst  the 
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eminent  critic.  Dr.  Lanifijan,  thinks  that   'we  may  Hist Ecci. Ireland, 

'  11  vol.  i.  p.  471. 

with  great  probabihty  suppose  that  the  year  was 
589  ; '  for  which  opinion  he  gives  his  reasons. 

The  rehgious  honours  rendered  to  St.  David  after  The reiigioxis honours 
his  decease  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  country,         rcctired. 
or  local  church,  of  Britain.     He  was  oripjinally  buried    Butler,  March  i. 

.  ,  ,  If.  Bulland.  Act.  SS. 

at  Menevia,  but,  durmg  the  tenth  century,  even  before         i  Mart. 

TIT-  1  1         AT  -,  .       Do  8.  Dav.  Comm. 

the  Saxon  rule  had  given  place  to  the  JNorman,  liis    Prajv.  §  ii.  n.  17. 
remains,  or  a  considerable   portion  of  them,  were 
translated  to  Glastonbury  with  great  solemnity,  and 
it  is  recorded  also,  that  a  fearful  plaf^ue  which  raged    Boiiand.  Act.  ss. 

'  ^      °  °         Vit.  S.  Dav.  1  Mart. 

in  England  was  stayed,  tln^ough  God's  mercy,  upon  Appendix  iii.  n.  2. 
the  application  of  St.  David's  relics,  when  those  of 
other  saints  had  proved  inefficacious. 

For  centuries  after  his  decease,  St.  David's  shrine       Eiee  Rees, 

-,  Essays  ou 

at  Menevia  attracted  votaries  both  from  his  own  and  the 

_  _        .  .  .,,.  ,         ^  Welsh  Saints, 

from   foreign    countries.     William   the   Conqueror,      pp.  201, 202. 
Henry  II.,  and  Edward  I.,  ^svith  Eleanor,  his  queen, 
were  amongst  the  number. 

This  pilgTimage,  if  twice  perfonned,  was  considered       '^^^^  R^es, 
as  equivalent  to  one  pilo-rimaaje  to  Kome.     Hence  tiie 

^  i      o  o  Welsh  Saints, 

the  ancient  verse  : —  pp-  201,202; 

and 

Eoma  semel  quantum,  dat  bis  Menevia  tantum.  '*" "'  ^' 

And  again  the  old  couplet : — 

Meneviam  si  bis,  et  Romam  si  semel,  ibis, 
Merces  sequa  tibi  redditur  hie  et  ibi. 

His  feast  was  celebrated  with  a  solemn  office  on    Boiiand  Act.  ss. 

1  ]Martii, 

the  first  day  of  March  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  Commcut.riiev.§i.9. 
and  his  name  was  inscribed  in  several  martyrologies. 
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Evidoncc  that 

the 

British  cluireh 

was 

Eumau  Catholic. 


Tliis  remarkable  veneration  for  the  memory  of  St. 
David,  tlie  titular  saint  of  Wales,  and  the  glory  of  her 
cliurch, which  maybe  looked  upon  as  identified  with 
him  during  the  sixth  century  and  ever  after,  could 
not  possibly  have  been  thus  extended  to  succeeding 
generations,  and  over  Catholic  countries,  if  either  he 
or  his  people,  or  the  neighbouring  bishops  with  whom 
lie  was  united  in  his  lifetime,  had  been  out  of  com- 
munion with  Eome  and  the  universal  church. 

Nor,  in  such  case,  would  the  Eoman  See  liave 
confirmed  this  religious  veneration  as  due  to  him, 
which  it  did  at  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth 
century.^   Xor,  again,  in  such  case,  would  his  festival 

'  The  apostate  monk  John  Bale,  who  took  a  wife,  and  was 
made  Anglican  bishop  in  Ireland  by  King  Edward  VI.,  states 
that  St.  David  '  was  put  into  the  catalogue  of  papistical  gods  by 
Pope  Callixtus  II.'  The  name  of  St.  David,  however,  is  not 
foinid  on  the  Roman  martyrology.  But  Pope  Callixtus  (a.d. 
1119-24)  formally  sanctioned  the  public  veneration  which  had 
previously  been  rendered  to  him,  as  is  mentioned  in  the 
Bollandist  Acta  SS.  (1  Martii,  Com.  Pra^v.  §  i.  9). 

There  are  numerous  instances  of  ancient  saints  whose  names 
are  not  on  the  Roman  martyrology,  but  who  are  locally 
venerated  in  public  with  the  express  sanction  of  the  Holy 
See.  Amongst  the  thirty-four  patron  saints  of  the  Irish  dioceses, 
without  counting  the  title  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  there 
are  only  seven  who  are  enrolled  on  the  Roman  martyrology,  yet 
all  of  them  are  honoured  in  Ireland  with  mass  and  office,  as 
doubles  of  the  first  class,  with  octave,  by  the  explicit  sanction  of 
Rome.  See  the  Directorium,  seu  Ordo,  ^c.  jyro  anno  1869,  _;mssm 
P.  Card.  Cullcn,  Arch.  Dub.,  p.  xxv.  Many  similar  examples 
might  be  adduced,  both  from  Ireland  and  other  countries,  but 
only  in  the  case  of  those  wlio  by  ecclesiastical  usage  were  vene- 
rated as  saints  for  more  than  one  hundred  years  previous  to  the 
constitution  and  declaration  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  bearing  date 
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liolland.  Act.  SS. 

9  Feb. 

Rice  Rees, 

Welsh  Siiints, 

pp.  242,  &c. 

Wharton, 

Anglia  Sacra, 

t.  ii.  pp.  662,  &c. 


still  be  found  on  the  Eoman  Catholic  English  calendar, 
where  at  the  present  day  it  is  honoured  as  a  double, 
w^ith  mass  and  office,  throughout  the  country. 

St.  Theliau,  or  Teilo,  the  great  bishop  and  patron       St.  Thoiiau. 
of  the  diocese  of  Llandaff,  is  described  by  his  bio-  Liber  Landavensig, 

1  -,  .  c   n     T    r  ^  ••    I-  pp.  92,  &c.  ;  332,&e. 

graphers  as  a  worshipper  oi  (jrod  irom  his  mtancy ; 
of  noble  birth  and  noble  mind,  earnest  in  devotion, 
and  abounding  in  works  of  mercy.  'He  made 
nothing  that  was  his  to  be  his  own,  and  he  made 
that  to  be  his  own  which  was  not  his.  For  leaving 
no  remnant  to  himself  of  what  he  possessed,  he  ex- 
changed transitory  goods  for  eternal.'  And  thus 
he  persevered  to  the  end.  '  In  infancy  he  was  good, 
in  youth  he  w^as  better,  in  old  age  he  was  most  ex- 
cellent.' St.  Dubricius  was  his  early  instructor  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  knowledge  of  which  he 
made  remarkable  progress,  and  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  instruct  others,  it  is  said  that  they  derived 
greater  benefit  from  his  simple  and  catholic  reasoning, 
than  they  could  have  done  from  any  philosophical 
subtleties  ;  '  for  he  walked  by  Him  who  is  the  Way, 
and  was  taught  by  Him  who  is  Wisdom.'  Subse- 
quently he  became  a  pupil  of  Paulinus,  and  a 
friend  of  St.  David,  to  whom  lie  was  so  intimately 
united  by  mutual  affection  and  the  grace  of  God,  that 
in  all  things  they  were  of  one  and  the  same  mind. 

In  the  company  of  St.  David  and  St.  Padarn,  as  has 
aheady  been  related,  St.  Theliau  made  the  pilgrimage 

the  IStli  of  Mcarcli,  a.d.  1C25,  in  wliich  lie  so  decrees.  See  Free- 
fatio  generalis  in  Vitas  SS.  BoUand.  cap.  iii.  §  vi.  torn.  i.  Jan. 


Pilgrimago 

to 
Jerusalem. 
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to  Jerusalem,  wliere  the  three  were  consecrated 
bishops ;  a  circumstance  which  could  not  have  oc- 
curred, or  even  have  been  asserted  to  have  occurred 
by  their  ancient  biographers,  if  the  local  British 
church  had  been  regarded  as  at  that  time  outwardly 
separated  from  the  universal  body. 
Gift  of  tongues.  Eacli  of  tlic  thrcc  Saiuts,  although  ignorant  of  the 
language  of  the  people,  addressed  the  assembled  con- 
gregation at  Jerusalem,  and  were  understood  by 
them,  in  like  manner  as  the  Apostles  were  under- 
stood by  the  mixed  multitudes  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
This  passage  in  their  history,  as  well  as  a  similar 
Act.  ss.  24  Jan.  cvcut  rccordcd  in  the  Bollandist  life  of  St.  Cadoc. 
has  been  quoted  by  the  very  carefid  and  very  learned 
theologian.  Pope  Benedict  XIY.,  in  his  great  work  on 

Lib.  iii.  c.xiviii.  n.  9.the  canonizatiou  of  Saints,  amongst  other  recorded 
instances  of  the  gift  of  tongues. 

Welsh  Saints,  p.  197.  The  THads  commemoratc  David,  Tlieliau,  and 
Padarn,  as  the  three  blessed  visitors  of  the  isle  of 
Britam,  '  because  they  went  as  guests  to  the  houses 
of  the  noble,  the  plebeian,  the  native,  and  the  stranger, 
without  accepting  either  fee  or  reward,  or  victuals  or 
drink ;  but  what  tliey  did  was  to  teach  the  faitli  in 
Christ  to  every  one,  witliout  pay  or  thanks.  Besides 
wliich,  they  gave  to  the  poor  and  needy,  gifts  of  their 
gold  and  silver,  tlieir  raiment  and  provisions.' 
St.  Tciio  Under  the  patronage  of  St.  Dubricius,  St.  Theliau 

apjKjintxl  .  .  ,  -  .         . 

Bishop  of  Liandafr.  IS  saiQ  to  iiavc  mstitutcd  a  college  or  monastery, 
called  Bangor  Deilo,  at  LlandafT.  St.  Dubricius  liad 
retained  his  original  bishoi)ric  of  Llandafl"  when  ele- 
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vated  to  tlic  archbishopric  of  Cacrlcon,  and  he  is 
sometimes  styled  Archbishop  of  Llandaff  owing  to 
the  circumstance  of  his  liaving  mostly  resided  tliere. 
When  St.  Dubricius  afterwards  resigned  his  pastoral 
charge,  St.  David,  as  has  already  been  stated,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  metropolitan  see  (which,  at  his  request, 
was  transferred  to  Menevia),  and  the  bishopric  of 
Llandaff  was  conferred  upon  St.  Theliau. 

After  St.  Theliau  liad  been  entrusted  with  the  pas-  The 

toral  charge  of  Llandaff,  the  whole  country  was  ^Lif^Land"?.^' 
nearly  depopulated  by  a  deadly  sickness  which  w^as  ^^"  ^^^'  c.;343,  c. 
called  the  Yellow  Plague,  and  which  was  said  to  have 
been  seen  visibly  carried  along  throughout  the  country 
like  a  watery  cloud,  having  one  end  trailing  on  the 
ground,  and  the  other  aloft  in  the  air.  It  spared 
neither  man  nor  beast,  but  brought  death  to  all  whom 
it  touched  with  its  pestilential  breath.  After  earnest 
prayers  and  fastings,  St.  Theliau  was  admonished 
from  on  hig1i,  to  leave  Britain  for  a  while  with  the 
residue  of  the  people ;  some  of  them  fled  into  Ire- 
land, but  many  others,  under  the  guidance  of  St. 
Theliau,  passing  through  Cornwall,  sailed  over  to 
the  Continent,  where  they  were  cordially  received 
by  their  compatriots  of  Brittany.  St.  Theliau  was 
warmly  welcomed  by  St,  Sampson,  with  whom  he 
resided  for  some  time.  A  portion  of  these  British  re- 
fugees crossed  the  Alps  into  Italy,  others  remained  in 
France,  till  the  plague,  by  God's  mercy,  having  ceased 
in  Britain,  the  messengers  of  St.  Tliehau  summoned 
all  who  had  followed  him  from  thence,  to  return  with 
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him  again  to  their  own  country.  There  was  weeping 
and  mourning  amongst  the  people  of  Brittany,  when 
St.  Thehau  prepared  to  leave  them  ;  but  at  length  he 
departed,  accompanied  by  other  bishops  and  clergy, 
and  by  his  nephew,  St.  Oudoceus,  who  afterwards 
succeeded  him  in  the  bishopric  of  Llandaff. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  St.  Theliau  in  Britain  after  this 
absence,  w^hich  is  said  to  have  lasted  for  seven  years 
and  seven  months,  he  was  elected  to  the  archbishop- 
ric of  Menevia,  then  vacant  through  the  death  of 
Archbishop  Cynog,  the  successor  of  St.  David  in  that 
see.  But  St.  Theliau  appears  to  have  exercised  the 
metropolitan  rule  from  his  residence  at  Llandaff,  of 
which,  hke  his  predecessor,  he  was  styled  the  Arch- 
bishop ;  and  he  deputed  the  administration  of  the 
diocese  of  Menevia  to  his  nephew  Ismael,  whom  he 
consecrated  Bishop.  It  was  partly  on  this  ground 
that,  after  his  decease,  the  see  of  Llandaff  so  strongly 
asserted  a  claim  to  the  primacy  over  all  the  other 
bishoprics  in  Wales. 

Tlie  date  of  the  decease  of  St.  Theliau  is  uncer- 
tain, 1)ut  it  has  been  seen  that  he  survived  St.  David, 
and,  according  to  the  English  martyrology,  he  was 
alive  when  St.  Augustine  arrived  in  England,  a.d. 
596-7.  Fr.Bollandus,  however,  thinks  it  more  probable 
that  he  died  shortly  before  the  year  560.  Alban 
Butler  says  that  his  death  occurred  about  the  year 
580.  It  is  impossible,  as  has  before  been  observed, 
to  arrive  with  any  certainty  or  precision  at  the  dates 
of  events  during  this  ]ieriod  of  British  histor5\ 
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Tlie  ancient  register  of  tlie  cathedral  clmrcli   of       LiyfrTuiio, 
Llandaff,  commonly  called  '  tlie  Book  of  Llandaff,'  Liber  Liindavcnsis, 
Liber  Landavensis^  bears  also  the  title  of  Llyfr  Teilo, 
or  '  the  book  of  Theliau,'  so  closely  is  he  identified 
with  the  history  of  that  see. 

Amongst  other  ancient  and  important  documents,   Eoman  authority, 
this  register  contains  '  the  privilege  of  St.  Teilo  and  Liber  Landavensis, 
his  church  of  Llandaff,'  which  is  stated  to  have  been  ^^'      >  °-'  "^  •  ^^ 
granted  by  Kings  and  Princes,  and  '  confirmed  by 
apostolic  authority.'     After  enumerating  several  im- 
munities, the  writing  declares  that,  '  it  is  ordained  by 
apostolic  authority,  statutum  est  enim  apostolicd  aucto- 
ritate,'  as  the  privilege  of  that  church,  to  be  free  from 
every  burden  of  secular  service ;   and  tliat  '  it  shall 
enjoy  validly  and  entirely  whatever  by  the  conces- 
sion of  Pontiffs,  the  liberality  of  princes,  the  offer- 
ings of  the  faithful,  or  other  just  means  may  belong 
to  it.'     Subsequently  it  is  stated  in  Welsh,  according 
to  the  translation  of  Mr.  W.  Piees, — '  This  is  the  law       i^i^-  p-  356. 
and  privilege  of  the  church  of  Teilo,  of  Llandaff, 
which  these  Kings  and  Princes  of  Wales  granted  to 
the  church  of  Teilo,  and  to  all  its  Bishops  after  him 
for  ever  ;  and  was  confirmed  by  the  Popes  of  Pome, 
&c.,  &c.' 

Finally,  appended  to  this  document  there  is  a  note,  ibid.  pp.  lU;  358. 
winch  Mr.  Eees  says  '  appears  in  the  original  text 
to  have  been  added  by  a  much  latc^r  hand,  in 
which  it  is  recorded  that  '  the  great  sentence  of 
excommunication  of  St.  Teilo,  ichich  he  obtained  in 
the  court  of  Rome,  against  the  invaders  of  the  liber- 
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ties  and  privileges  of  the  Catliedral  Churcli  of  Llan- 
daff,  was  read  and  proclaimed  in  the  usual  manner, 
on  his  day,  in  the  j-ear  1410  of  the  Lord's  incarna- 
tion. And,'  it  proceeds,  '  within  the  short  space  of 
seven  days  afterwards,  transgressors  of  the  same, 
being  vexed  by  the  instigation  of  the  de\'il,  fell 
furiously  mad,  and  continued  so  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.' 
St.  Oudoceus.  St.  Oudoccus,  who  succccded  St.  Teilo  in  the  see 

Liber  Landavensis,  of  Llandaff,  was  the  tliii'd  SOU  of  St.  Teilo's  sister 
ijoiJand.Act.  ss.  *  Auaumcd,  the  wife  of  the  Armorican  prince  Budic, 
Rice  Rees,       who,  having  been  expelled  from  Brittany,  had  taken 
rp.  251,  &c.'r2'74.  refuge  hi  Wales,  and  there  married.      Their   two 
Sutler's Lires.juiy 2.  gijgj.  ^^^^  ^^^^  Ismacl  and  Tyfci.     The  former,  as 

has  been  already  mentioned,  was  consecrated  bishop 
by  St.  Theliau,  and  entrusted  by  him  with  the 
administration  of  the  church  of  Menevia.  The  latter 
was  killed  when  a  cliild,  and  was  popularly  ac- 
Lii.rr  Landarr-nsis,  couutcd  as  a  uiartyr,  ha\^ng  come  between  a  swine- 
herd and  an  angry  rich  man,  Avho  was  endeavouring 
to  smite  the  swineherd  wit.li  a  lance,  because  the 
said  swineherd's  pigs  had  done  damage  to  his  corn. 
The  swineherd  defended  himself,  and  the  rich  man 
ran  his  spear  through  the  child. 

Budic  was  afterwards  recalled  to  Arraorica,  to 
which  having  returned  with  his  wife  and  all  his 
household,  he  established  his  dominion  over  the 
whole  of  the  country.  Soon  after  his  return,  his 
Avife  gave  birth  to  St.  Oudoceus,  who  was  dedicated 
by  his  parents  to  God's  service,  as  both  his  elder 
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brothers  had  been,  and  was  broiiglit  up  accordingly 
from  his  cliildhood. 

When  St.  Thehau  led  his  people  into  Brittany,  to  Lib.  Landav. 
escape  from  the  yellow  pestilence,  '  he  there  found  ^p-  *"  ■ 
his  nephew  Oudoceus,  a  man  illustrious  and  meek, 
skilled  in  both  laws '  (the  Old  and  New  Testaments), 
shining  '  as  a  candle  on  a  candlestick.'  St.  Oudoceus, 
as  has  been  mentioned  above,  afterwards  accom- 
panied St.  Theliau  on  his  return  into  his  own 
country  ;  and  'he  so  greatly  increased  in  goodness  and 
knowledge,'  that,  upon  the  decease  of  his  uncle,  he 
was  elected  to  succeed  him  in  the  see  of  Llandaff. 

It  is  stated  in  the  'Book  of  Llandaff'  that  St.  The  privileges  of 
Oudoceus  was  sent,  attended  by  a  numerous  suite, 
to  '  the  city  of  Canterbury  to  the  blessed  Arch-  Liber  Landavensis, 
bishop '  (Augustine),  '  where  he  was  consecrated  ^'  '373! 
Bishop  of  the  Church  of  Llandaff.'  The  same  docu- 
ment subsequently  recounts  how  St.  Oudoceus  was 
received  with  joy  at  Llandaff  by  the  King  and  all 
the  magnates,  and  how  they  went  round  in  solemn 
procession,  'the  King  holding  the  four  Gospels  in  his 
hand,'  and  'the  holy  cross  preceding  ;'  and  how  holy 
water  w^as  sprinkled  on  all  the  boundary,  and  the 
privileges  formerly  conferred  upon  that  church  were 
confirmed,  and  amongst  them  it  is  stated  that,  '  as 
the  Eoman  Church  surpasses  the  dignity  of  all  the 
churches  of  the  Catholic  faith,  so  that  Church  of 
Llandaff  surpasses  all  the  churches  of  dextral  Britain 
{dextralis  Britannia;)  in  dignity  and  in  privilege  and 
in  excellence.' 

VOL.  n.  H 
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Claims  TliG  samc  pre-emiiieiice  was  claimed  for  tliis  see 

'  Liimdilff^        by  Urban,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  who  appealed  to  the 
P^ss^s^r^SToG;  hand^Titing  of  St.  Theliau  as  testimony,  in  the  re- 
"NMiirton'^Alicr  s-    i  ^^^i^i^ion  whif'li  he  presented  to  Pope  Callixtus  11. 
t.  ii.p.  673,       ^i  i}^Q  Council  of  Eheims,  A.D.  1119.     He  further 
asserted  therein  that,  in  spite  of  seditions,  and  wars, 
and  the  cruelty  of  the  natives,  and  the  invasion  of 
the  Normans,  there  were  always  religions  men  who 
clove  to  and  served  in  the  Church  of  Llandaff,  '  both 
on  account  of  the  vicinity  of  the  English  (from  whom, 
indeed,  they  differed  nothing  in  ecclesiastical  ministry, 
because  they  had  been  brought  up  and  educated 
amongst  them),  and  also  because  from  ancient  times, 
that  is,  from  the  time  of  Eleutherius,  Pope  of  the 
Pioman   See,   and    after   the    coming  of  Augustine, 
Metropolitan  of  the  Church  of  Canterbury,  into  the 
island  of  Britain,  the  bishop  of  that  place'  (Llan- 
daif)  '  had  always  been  subject,  and  in  all  things 
obedient,  to  the  archbishop  of  the  same'  (Canter- 
bury), '  as  well  as  to  the  King  of  the  Enghsh.' 
Character  It  was  at   that   time  the  policy  of  the  English 

Bisiiop  Urban,  govcmment  to  fdl  the  Welsh  sees  with  men  who 
were  favourable  to  English  interests,  and  it  may 
be  gathered  from  the  above  extract  that  this  good 
Bishop  Urban  was  not  wanting  in  that  qualification. 
Liber  Landavensis,  At  the  samc  time  he  was  renowned  for  wisdom,  and 
munificent  liberahty,  as  well  as  for  zeal  in  his  diocese 
of  whose  present  cathedral  he  was  the  founder.  He 
was  famed  as  a  peacemaker,  and  was  a  vigorous  sup- 
pressor of  vicious  practices.     The  valuable  compila- 
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tion  of  ancient  documents  and  local  traditions,  en- 
titled, '  The  Book  of  Llandafi','  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  work  of  a  brother  of  the  same  Bishop  Urban. 

It  may  be  that  the  devoted  ardour  of  these  two 
brothers  in  the  interests  of  their  Church  of  Llandaff, 
together  with  their  English  sympathies,  betrayed 
them  into  too  easy  credence  of  the  improbal^le 
assertions  v^hich  have  been  quoted,  respecting  the 
consecration  of  St.  Oudoceus  by  St.  Augustine,  and 
the  ancient  subjection  of  the  Bishop  of  Llandafi*  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  to  the  English 
King.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  sufficient  for  the 
present  purpose  to  observe  that  such  assertions  could 
never  have  been  made,  if  it  had  been  supposed  at  the 
time,  that,  at  the  period  to  which  they  referred,  the 
See  of  Llandaff  was  cut  off  from  visible  communion 
with  the  Church  of  Eome.  And,  further,  if  Llandaff 
had  been  looked  upon  as  a  favourable  exception,  and 
it  had  been  thought  that  other  British  dioceses  were 
cut  off  from  communion  with  Eome  at  the  period 
in  question,  it  may  reasonably  be  conjectured  that 
Bishop  Urban  would  not  have  failed  to  urge  upon 
the  Pope,  a  circumstance  so  calculated  to  place  his 
own  diocese  in  honourable  contrast  to  its  neighbours, 
over  whom  he  claimed  for  it  the  precedence.  There- 
fore, whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  the 
historical  credibility  of  these  statements  in  them- 
selves, the  very  fact  of  their  being  thus  publicly  put 
forward  in  the  twelfth  century,  is  an  unquestionable 
evidence  of  the  belief  of  tliat  age  in  the  uninterrupted 
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visible  comnumion  of  tlie  British  CIiiutIi  in  general, 
with  Eome  and  with  Christendom  at  large. 
St.  Omioceus  The  sumc  '  Book  of  Llandaff,'  with  greater  appear- 

visited  Rome.  „  ii-t  •  '   •        n   n       r\     i 

ance  ot  probability,  mentions  a  visit  ot  St.  Oudoceiis 

Liber  Landavensis,  iiiipo-t^  o  /-»? 

pp.  127;  376.  to  the  threshold  of  St.  Peter.  iSanctus  Oudoceus 
post  tempus  suce  maturitatis,  visitatis  ah  eo  liminihus 
Sancti  Petri,  ^'c.  (^'C. 

Hismoeknofs.  The  virtiie  of  meekness   adorned    St.  Oudoceus 

from  his  j'oiith.  When  St.  Theliau  went  over  to 
Brittany  he  found  him,  as  has  been  said,  '  an  illus- 
trious and  a  meek  man,'  virum  prceclarum  et  man- 
suetum.  Nor  did  he  manifest  this  great  virtue  less 
when  further  advanced  in  years. 
Libor  Landavensis,  It  IS  related  that  ou  oiic  occasiou,  '  as  he  was 
'travelling  through  his  diocese,  towards  his  church  at 
Llandaff,  his  attendants  reverently  carrying  the  relics 
and  singing  psalms  with  praises,  and  the  holy  cross 
going  before,'  he  and  his  company  were  attacked 
'  with  great  fury  by  persons  full  of  envy  and  covet- 
ousness '  who  had  ill-will  against  him,  and  who 
came  out  of  the  rocks  and  endeavoured  to  seize 
upon  the  sacred  treasures.  But  their  wicked  inten- 
tions were  frustrated  by  a  divine  judgment,  which 
smote  them  with  blindness  and  paralj'sis.  St.  Oudo- 
ceus fell  upon  his  knees  imploring  God's  mercy  for 
the  offenders,  who  on  their  part  asked  for  pardon 
and  acknowledged  their  guilt.  At  the  prayers  of 
the  saint  they  recovered  their  sight  and  the  use  of 
their  limbs,  and  they  promised  to  do  penance  and  to 
amend  their  lives. 
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The  very  animals  fearlessly  confided  in  the  mercy 
and  power  of  St.  Oiidoceus.  One  day  tlie  rocks  and 
woods  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Wye  resounded  witli 
the  clang  of  horns,  and  the  cry  of  hounds  and  hunts- 
men. King  Enion  was  pursuing  over  the  liills  and 
along  the  valleys  a  stag,  whose  perseverance,  together 
with  the  course  which  it  selected,  excited  his  wonder 
and  admiration.  At  length  the  wearied  beast  came 
near  a  spot  where  St.  Oudoceus  then  was  serving  God, 
and,  with  a  bound,  it  gained  his  cloak.  '  There  lying 
down,  it  reposed,  panting  and  secure  {ibijacens  requie- 
vit,anhelans  et  tutus)  like  one  escaped  from  shipwreck, 
or  whose  sorrow  was  turned  to  joy.'  The  hounds, 
stopping  short,  stood  mute  and  stupified,  and  the 
king  and  huntsmen  'fell  upon  their  knees,  lifting 
up  their  hands  to  Heaven,  and  earnestly  asking 
pardon  of  the  Lord  and  of  St.  Oudoceus,  as  if  they 
had  been  guilty  of  a  crime.' 

The  king  first  claimed  for  himself  '  the  quiet  and 
peaceful  stag,'  and  then  '  he  gave  all  the  territory 
which  he  had  gone  round  during  the  whole  day, 
following  the  track  of  the  stag,  to  God,  and  to  St. 
Dubricius,  St.  Teilo,  and  St.  Oudoceus  the  Bishop, 
and  to  all  the  Bishops  of  Llandaff  for  ever ;  the 
aforesaid  track  over  mountains,  brooks,  and  rocks, 
dividing  for  ever  the  territories  of  the  church.' 

The  region  thus  bestowed  upon  the  cliurcli  is 
described  as  abounding  in  fisli,  honey,  and  soli- 
tude, locum  piscosum  et  mellijiuum  et  solitanuiu. 
Here  St.  Oudoceus  built  an  oratory,  and  here,  having 
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He  retires  rcsigiicd  liis  pastorul  charge  and  called  to  him  his 
monastic  life.  brethren,  he  led  a  monastic  life  for  many  years, 
vitam  sanctam,  vitam  claram,  vitam  de  die  in  diem 
melioratam.  Multitudes  flocked  to  him  for  counsel 
and  for  comfort,  and  all  who  came  were  strength- 
ened by  his  '  paternal  assistance,'  and  consoled  by 
his  '  gentle  and  grave  advice.' 

The  Rome  Separated  from  the  extreme  south-western  pro- 

Britain,         moiitory  of  Carnarvonshire   by    a  rushing  race  of 
the  ocean  waves,  is  found  the  little  isle  of  Bardsey, 
Lii.er  Landavensis,  Called  in  tlic  Wclsli  touguc, — ^Yuys  EuUi.     Frcqucut 

pp.  3,  4;   80;  282;  .  n     a   -       •   t         -\  •         t        i   •  •  />     i 

328.  mention  or  this  island  occurs  in  the  histories  or  the 

early  British  saints.  It  was  accounted  the  most 
hallowed  spot  in  Cambria,  and  fabulous  stories  were 
narrated  by  ancient  simplicity,  of  the  privileges  with 
which  it  was  endowed  by  nature,  and  by  the  special 
gifts  of  Divine  Providence. 
Camb.-Biit.  Saints,  Hcrc  St.  Dubricius  retired  in  liis  old  age,  to  pre- 
pare for  death ;  and  here,  in  watchings,  fastings,  and 
prayers,  he  led  the  life  of  a  lienuit  till  ]ie  died. 
Here  was  he  buried,  and  here  his  sacred  body  rested 
till  translated  to  the  cathedral  of  LlandafT,  by  Bishop 
Urban,  a.d.  1120.  Here,  also,  till  the  so-called 
Eeformation,  the  monks  of  a  very  ancient  abbey 
continued  the  strains  of  praise  to  God  above,  and  the 
laljoiirs  of  love  to  man  below,  commenced  on  the 
same  island  in  the  early  days  of  Britain. 

It  is  a  notable  sign  of  the  affection  of  the  ancient 
Britons  for  the  church  and  city  most  dear  to  every 
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Catholic  heart,  that,  from  tlic  earHest  times,  it  was 
their  custom  to  designate  this  venerated  abode  of 
saints  as — '  The  Eome  of  Britain,' — '  on  account,' 
says  the  Llandaff  register,  '  of  its  distance,  being 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
dangerous  passage  to  it  by  sea ;  and  also  on  account 
of  the  sanctity  and  beauty  of  the  place ;  sanctity, 
since  twenty  thousand  bodies  of  saints,  confessors  as 
well  as  martyrs,  he  there ;  beauty,  since  it  is  every- 
where surrounded  by  the  sea,  having  on  the  east  side 
a  lofty  promontory,  and  on  the  west  a  fertile  plain, 
with  a  sweetly  flowing  spring  of  water ;  and  part  of 
it  on  the  sea- shore,  and  abounding  with  dolphins  ;  it 
is  altogether  free  from  serpents  and  from  frogs,  and 
the  younger  amongst  brethren  who  dwell  there  to- 
gether, is  never  seized  by  death,  so  long  as  his  elder 
brother  continues  in  this  life,'  This  island  was  the 
terrestrial  paradise,  and  the  holy  ground  of  the 
ancient  Britons;  it  was  their  ante-chamber  to  the 
paradise  on  high ;  and  they  knew  no  name  which 
comprised  all  this  so  fully,  and  which  expressed  it 
half  so  well,  as  that  name  of  sweetness  and  of  never- 
ending  power  to  stir  men's  hearts,  the  glorious  name 
of — EoME !  ^ 

^  This  may  be  a  fitting  opportiinity  to  speak  of  a  certain 
couplet,  which  is  occasionally  produced  in  evidence  by  Avriters 
who  endeavour  to  maintain  that  the  early  British  church  was  at 
enmity  with  the  Roman  See.  It  contains  a  denunciation  of  woe 
ujion  pastors  Avho  do  not  protect  their  flocks  from  '  the  Roman 
wolves,'  0  bleiddl  rufcniaid.  It  is  quoted  as  the  composition 
of  an  ancient  British  bard,  and  sometimes  it  is  even  attributed 
to  St.  Cadoc  (^Cattaivg).     Although  the  only  passage  of  the  kind 
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St.  Kentigern.  Tliougli  it  is  Very  probablc  tliat  St.  Kentigem, 

""  13  Jan. " " "  known  also  as  St.  Mungo,  belonged  by  birth  to  the 
Picts  or  to  the  Scots,  yet  he  was  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  British  church  during  the  sixth  century, 
that  he  must  also  be  regarded  as  amongst  the  British 
Saints.    He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Glasgow^  but 

Asliicli  I  have  met  with,  I  did  not  wish  to  pass  it  by  unnoticed. 
I  therefore  asked  tlie  favour  of  information  respecting  it  from  the 
eminent  bardic  scholar,  Mons.  le  Vicomte  de  la  Villemarque, 
Member  of  the  Frencli  Institute  ;  whose  valuable  and  interesting 
works  have  already  been  so  largely  quoted.  In  a  very  courteous 
and  obliging  reply  he  informed  me,  that,  several  years  ago,  he  was 
consulted  on  the  same  subject  by  the  well-known  historian  Mons. 
Augustin  Thierry,  in  prej^aration  for  the  last  edition  of  Mons.  A. 
Thierry's //isfojVe  de  la  conquete  de  V Angleterre par  les  Normands ; 
and  that,  after  the  investigation  which  he  then  undertook,  he 
arrived  at  the  conclusion — First,  that  the  passage  in  question  is 
not  authentic  ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  of  earlier  date  than  the 
twelfth  century.  (The  visible  communion  of  the  Welsh  church 
with  Kome  at  that  period  will  hardly  be  disputed.)  Secondly, 
that  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  British  word  rufeniakl^ 
which  means  Roman,  is  the  correct  reading ;  and  probably  the 
word  rliibiiiiaid,  meaning  rapaces,  or  ravening  (corresponding  to 
the  '  ravening  wolves '  against  whom  Christ  Avarns  us  in  the 
gospel),  should  be  substituted  in  its  place.  The  said  word  {?'hi- 
hiniaid,  or  ravening)  is  given  as  a  various  reading  to  the  passage 
in  the  INIyvyrian  archaiology  (vol.  1).  In  the  earlier  editions  of 
his  celebrated  work  above  referred  to,  ]Mons.  Aug.  Thierry  ex- 
pressly quoted  this  vary  protestant  denunciation,  with  tlie  follow- 
ing reference  : — *  Cattawg,  Horos  Britannica;,  t.  II.  p.  277.'  But 
in  the  last  and  corrected  edition  of  the  same  book  (Paris,  Furne 
et  Cie.,  1859),  amongst  many  other  amendments,  he  has  omit- 
ted all  mention  of  it,  thus  adojifing  the  conclusion  of  Mons.  de 
la  Villemarque.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  tliat  tlie  passage  in 
question  can  no  longer  serve  as  the  basis  of  any  argument,  being 
n-Jectcd  by  liistorical  and  antiquarian  authorities  of  such  hiidi 
and  establialicd  and  universal  reputation. 
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having  been  eompelled  by  a  wicked  conspiracy  to 
fly  from  his  diocese,  he  took  refuge  in  Wales,  where 
he  visited  St.  David  at  Menevia.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  his  apostolic  labours  in  Wales,  and  he 
ultimately  founded  the  monastery  and  bishopric  of 
Llan-elwy,  in  Flintshire,  better  known  to  posterity 
under  the  name  of  his  disciple  and  successor,  St. 
Asaph. 

In  the  ancient  Life  of  St,  Kentigern,  published  by       Deficiencies 
the  BoUandists  from  the  collection  of  Capgrave  as  of 

anonymous,  but  referred  to  by  Fr.   Alford  in  his        '    ^°  ^^''"' 
annals  as  written  by  John  of  Tinmouth,  it  is  stated,  T.  ii.  p.  47,  an.  539. 
that,  this  '  man  of  God  went  seven  times  to  Rome,  vita  in 

and  unfolded  m  order,  to  St.  Gregoiy,  the  spuitual  cap.  v.  §  29. 
Apostle  of  the  Angles,  all  his  life,  election,  and  con- 
secration, and  all  the  events  which  had  befallen  him. 
But  the  holy  Pope  perceiving  him  to  be  a  man  of 
God,  and  full  of  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  con- 
firmed his  consecration,  which  he  knew  to  have  come 
from  God  ;  and,  supplying  those  things  which  were 
deficient  in  his  consecration,  he '  (Kentigern)  '  having 
very  often  sought  it,  and  with  difficulty  obtained  it 
[multotiens  j^etente,  et  vix  impetrante)^  lie  appointed 
him  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  enjoined  him  by 
the  Holy  Ghost.' 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  Pope  had  considered  the  They 

T„...  .  ,  „  .,     were  not  essentiaL 

denciencies  m  question  to  have  been  01  essential 
moment,  instead  of  thus  hesitating  about  supplying 
them,  he  would  Iiave  insisted  on  it  as  necessary. 

The  nature  of  these  deficiencies  may  be  gathered      Their  nature. 
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Vita, 
cap.  iii.  ,^§  13,  H. 


Similar  deficiencies   tllG 
were  frequent 
in 
Eritain. 


St.  Kentigern 
recalled. 

Vita,  cap.  vi. 


from  a  previous  cliapter  in  the  same  Life,  where  it  is 
stated  that  St.  Kentigern  was  consecrated  Bishop  in 
his  tweiity-iifth  year,  which  was  before  the  canonical 
age ;  and  where  it  also  appears  tliat  he  was  conse- 
crated by  one  Bishop  only,  who  was  sent  for  from 
Ireland,  and,  '  after  the  manner  of  the  Britons  and 
Scots.'  '  For,'  says  tlie  ancient  writer,  '  a 
custom  had  grown  up  in  Britain,  in  the  conse- 
cration of  Bishops,  only  to  anoint  their  heads 
with  the  infusion  of  the  sacred  chrism,  with  in- 
vocation of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  benediction,  and 
imposition  of  the  hand.  For,  being  islanders,  situ- 
ated as  it  were  outside  the  world,  and  harassed 
by  the  assaults  of  the  pagans,  they  did  not  know 
the  canons.  Therefore  ecclesiastical  censure  con- 
descending to  them,  holds  them  excused  in  this 
respect.' 

These  considerations  must  be  equally  pleaded  to 
account  for  and  excuse  their  ignorance  respecting 
tlie  proper  computation  of  the  period  of  the  Paschal 
feast,  and  respecting  other  matters  of  discipline  as  to 
which  their  customs  were  at  variance  with  those  of 
the  Catliolic  cliurch  in  general. 

The  enemies  of  St.  Kentigern  being  dead,  King 
licderech,  wlio  then  reigned  over  the  Britons  of 
Strath-Clyde,  and  wlio  had  at  licart  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  his  people  and  the  propagation  of  the 
true  faith,  earnestly  solicited  the  holy  bishop  to 
come  back  to  his  own  diocese  of  Glasi<:ow.  The 
Saint   obeyed  tlie  call ;    he   returned  with  a  large 
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company  of  monks,  and  many  and  great  were  tlie 
wonders  wliicli  lie  wrought.  He  gave  siglit  to  tlie 
blind  and  hearing  to  the  deaf,  he  made  the  dumb  to 
speak  and  the  lame  to  walk,  he  cleansed  the  lepers 
and  he  cast  out  devils,  he  restored  movement  and 
vigour  to  the  palsied,  and  he  healed  all  kinds  of 
sickness.  He  brought  unbehevers  to  the  faith,  and 
sinners  to  repentance ;  he  founded  monasteries  and 
erected  churches ;  and  he  sent  forth  his  disciples  as 
missionaries  to  the  Orkneys,  to  Norway,  and  even  to 
the  distant  Iceland. 

At  length,  when  in  a  good  old  age,  the  hour  drew  ^is 

„-,.-,  -  .  dyiug  admonitions. 

near  lor  his  departure  to  a  better  country,  this  vene-  ,^.  ..  ,  ,„ 

^  -^  Vita,  cap.  vu.  §  42, 

rable  servant  of  Christ,  '  having  called  together  his 
disciples,  earnestly  exhorted  them  as  to  the  obser- 
vance of  holy  religion,  of  mutual  charity,  of  peace, 
of  hospitality,  of  reading,  and  of  prayer.  He  gave,' 
continues  the  writer,  '  and  left  behind  him,  strong 
precepts  concerning  the  decrees  of  the  holy  fathers, 
and  the  institutes  of  the  holy  Eoman  church,  which 
were  firmly  to  be  adhered  to.' 

Thus  is  St.  Kentigern  depicted  by  this  ancient 
biographer,  as  a  faithful  and  zealous  child  of  the 
apostolic  see  of  Rome.  Besides  the  importance  of 
the  fact  in  reference  to  the  liistory  of  the  British 
church,  it  lends  an  additional  interest  to  the  meeting 
between  himself  and  St.  Columba,  who  was  so  con- 
fidently appealed  to  by  the  Scots  as  an  authority  in 
the  Paschal  controversy. 

The  fame  of  the  holy  Bishop  of  Glasgow  had 
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The  visit  reached  the  ears  of  the  great  Abbot  of  lona,  and 

St.  Coiumba.  he  loiigcd  to  go  to  liim,  to  visit,  and  to  see  him,  and 

Vita  s.  Kentig.  to  beconic  familiar  with  liim  as  a  friend.     He  jour- 

cap.vn._^^j,     ,     .  ^^^^^^^  forth  for  the  purpose   from   his   monastery 

BoUand.  Act.  SS.  -ii  ^  i  r  i  '      t      •    i  i 

13  Jan.  accompanied  by  a  large  number  oi  his  disciples,  and 

when  he  arrived  near  the  abode  of  St.  Kentigern  he 
divided  them  into  three  bands.  The  Bishop  came 
out  to  meet  him,  preceded  by  a  similar  procession. 
'  In  the  first  band  were  the  young  men,  in  the 
second  the  middle-aged,  in  the  thuxl  the  elders, 
venerable  with  their  comely  locks  of  white.'  On 
both  sides  arose  the  chant  of  psalms  and  holy  can- 
ticles, and  the  air  resounded  with  the  joyful  Alleluia. 
'  And  St.  Coiumba  said  to  his  disciples  ;  "  I  behold  a 
column  of  fire,  in  the  form  of  a  golden  crown 
descending  upon  the  holy  bishop  in  the  third  com- 
pany, and  the  light  of  celestial  brightness  over 
him."  And  when  the  Saints  drew  near  together, 
they  rushed  into  each  other's  arms,  and  embraced 
with  holy  kisses.'  Et  appropinquantes  ad  invicem 
Sancti  in  amplexus  mutuos  et  oscula  sancta  ruunt. 
In  sign  of  mutual  affection  they  interchanged  their 
stalls,  and,  according  to  the  same  writer,  '  the  staff 
which  St.  Coiumba  gave  to  the  Bishop  was  for  a 
long  time  held  in  great  veneration  at  Bipiis,  in  the 

Ubi  supra,  nut. d.  chuicli  of  St.  Wlfcrus.'  Fr.  Bollaiidus  seems  to 
think  this  may  mean  Ripon,  where,  in  the  century 
after  St.  Coiumba,  was  the  monastery  of  St.  Wilfrid, 

s.  lic.i.  Hist.  Keel,  the  strciiuous  opponent  of  the  ecclesiastical  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Celts  in  his  own  day,  but  the  willing 
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excuscr  of  tlieir   ancestors,  who   were   ignorant   of 
the  more  correct  customs. 

The  title  of  Mimi^hii  or  Mon2;ho,  meaning,  says  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
Butler,  '  one  dearly  beloved,'  was  applied  to  St.  Kenti- 
gern  from  his  youth ;  and  the  old  cathedral  church 
of  Glasgow  is  still  called  after  him, — St.  Mungo. 

So  dear  was  he  to  his  disciples,  that,  when  he  was    Affection  inspired 

by 

dying,  certain  of  them  earnestly  besought  him  to      st.  Kentigern. 
obtain  from  God  that  they  mio:ht  accompany  him  to         Boiianfi. 

^  ^  _     -^  *  1  .         ,      Act-  SS.  13  Jan. 

the  realms  above.  '  it  seems  to  us  unbecommg,  vita  s.  Kontig. 
they  expostulated,  '  that  a  Jiishop  without  clergy,  a 
Pastor  without  any  of  his  flock,  a  Father  without 
sons  should  enter  into  the  joys  of  liis  Lord.'  It  is 
related  that  their  prayer  was  heard,  and  that,  '  to- 
gether with  the  holy  father  they  migrated  to  the 
heavenly  mansions.' 

Butler  gives  the  year  GOl,  as  the  date  of  the  pato 

death   of  St.   Kentigern,   but   according   to  Father  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
BoUandus,  it  is  placed  in  the  English  martyrology         Boiiand. 
as  late  as  a.d.   608.     It   was   between   these   two  ^e^s!  Kentig."'^!'?- 
periods,  perhaps  in  the  year  604,  that  St.  Augustine 
of  Canterbury  was  also  taken  to  his  reward. 

When  St.  Kentigern  was  recalled  from  Wales,  he       st.  Asaph. 
obtained  that   his  favourite  disciple  Asaph   should 
succeed  him  in  the  bishopric,  and  in  the  rule  of  the 
monastery  which  he  had  founded ;  having  been  ad- 
monished to  do  so,  says  his  Life,  by  an  angelic  com-     vita  s.  Kentig. 

c.  vi.  §  32. 

munication. 

St.  Asaph  is  described  as  illustrious  in  birth  and    Boiiana.  Act.  ss. 

1  Mail. 

in    appearance,    as   consecrated    to   uod    and    con- 
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spiciious  for  virtues  and  for  miracles  from  liis  youth, 
and  it  is  related  that,  whilst  yet  in  the  enjoyment  of 
youth's  full  flower  and  freshness  in  mind  and  in  body, 
he  left  parents,  patrimony,  and  all  that  he  possessed, 
freely,  lovingly,  and  piously  bestowing  his  wealth 
on  the  poor,  the  widowed,  the  sick,  the  blind,  and 
the  lame,  and  made  it  the  study  of  his  life  to  walk 
in  the  footsteps  of  Christ  and  His  saints.  St.  Ken- 
tigern  was  his  guide  and  his  master  in  tlie  school 
of  rehgious  perfection,  and  the  young  Asaph  used 
his  utmost  endeavours  to  conform  himself  to  his 
preceptor's  mode  of  life  'in  all  sanctity  and  absti- 
nence.' 
The  miracle  According  to  a  penitential  practice  not  unusual  in 

the  are.  that  age,  St.  Kentigern  was  in  the  habit  of  remaining 
immersed  in  cold  water,  whilst  lie  recited  the  Psalter. 
On  one  occasion,  whilst  so  doing,  he  became  almost 
paralj'Sed  with  the  cold,  and  he  told  young  Asaph  to 
bring  him  fire  to  restore  warmth  to  his  frozen  limbs. 
The  youth  hastened  to  fulfil  the  errand,  but,  when 
the  lire  was  found,  he  had  no  vessel  in  which  to 
carry  it.  His  fervent  zeal  brooked  no  delay ;  he 
seized  at  once  upon  the  redhot  embers,  and  gather- 
ing them  up  into  his  bosom,  he  hurried  back  without 
further  thought,  to  his  beloved  and  suffering  master. 
At  St.  Kentigern's  bidding,  Asaph  threw  them  on 
the  ground,  and  no  trace  of  burning  was  to  be  found 
either  on  the  person  or  on  the  garments  of  the  holy 
acolyte. 
Lives  of  the  Saints,       Butlcr  says  that  St.  Asapli  was  a  diligent  preacher, 

May  ].  ^ 
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and  tlic  autlior  of  certain  canons  or  ordinances  of  liis 
church,  also  of  a  Ufe  of  St.  Kentigern  and  some  other 
works,  and  that  he  died  about  the  close  of  the  sixth 
century.  But  according  to  the  Bollandist  Father, 
Henschenius,  his  death  did  not  occur  till  the  seventh 
century.  He  may  therefore  have  been  alive  at  the 
period  of  the  celebrated  conference  of  the  British 
Bishops  with  St.  Augustine.  In  any  case,  he  appears 
to  have  been  his  contemporary. 

This  renders  it  more  especially  worthy  of  note, 
that,  in  the  Eoman  martyrology,  the  British  Bishop, 
St.  Asaph,  is  commemorated  on  the  same  day  and 
in  the  same  sentence  as  the  Saxon  Princess  St.  Wal- 
burge. The  first  of  May  is  therein  mentioned  as 
their  feast  day,  as  follows  : — '  In  England  '  (the  feast) 
'  of  the  Saints  Asaph  Bishop,  and  Walburge  Virgin.' 
In  Anglia  Sanctorum  Asaphi  Episcopi,  et  Wal- 
burgce  Virginis. 

Tlius  visibly  does  the  unity  of  God's  church  super- 
sede all  national  feuds,  and  mere  local  and  superficial 
differences ! 

Nor  are  similar  instances  wholly  wanting  on  the 
part  of  the  British. 

One  of  the  ancient  '  Pedigrees  of  Welsh  Saints  ' 
contains  the  name  of  St.  Mellitus  ;  who,  having  been 
consecrated  Bishop  of  London  by  St.  Augustine, 
afterwards  succeeded  St.  Lawrence  as  the  third  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  He  is  thus  commemorated  in 
the  old  Welsh  manuscript : — '  Melyd,  Bishop  of  Lon-  Camb.-Erit.  Saints, 
don,  was  from  the  country  of  Rome.' 


St.  Mellitu.'?. 


pp.  270 ;  599. 
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There  were  also  cliurclies  in  "Wales  which  were 
dedicated  to  Anglo-Saxon  Saints  ;  tlie  earliest  in  date 
of  those  so  lionoured  was  St.  Oswald,  King  of  North- 
umbria,  who  was  slain  in  battle  against  the  heathen 
Mercian  King,  Penda,  a.d.  642,  and  is  commemorated 
in  the  Eoman  martyrology,  on  the  5th  of  August. 
He  must  be  accounted,  however,  as  belonging  to  the 
Celtic  party,  since  he  had  been  baptized  and  in- 
structed amongst  the  Scots  or  Picts,  and  was  the 
special  friend  of  St.  Aidan. 

The  same  honour  was  paid  to  St.  Milburge,  who 
was  of  the  royal  house  of  Mercia,  being  grand- 
daughter to  the  above-named  Penda.  Slie  was  Ab- 
bess of  Wenlock,  in  Shropshire,  and  Butler  says  that 
she  rendered  her  convent  '  a  true  paradise  of  all 
virtue.'  She  died  there  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventh  century,  exhorting  her  community  to  '  the 
love  of  purity  of  heart  and  holy  peace.'  She  is  com- 
memorated in  the  Eoman  martyrology  on  the  23rd 
of  February.  Mr.  Pice  Pecs  mentions  the  church 
of  Llanfilo  in  Brecknockshire,  as  having  been  dedi- 
cated under  her  patronage. 

The  ]3ritisli  Saint  Beuno  or  Beino,  tliough  born 
in  tlie  sixtli  century,  belongs  more  prominently  to 
tlie  first  part  of  the  seventh.  His  parents  were 
virtuous  and  pious  and  of  noble  blood.  His  father 
was  brother  to  St.  Cadoc,  and  his  mother  was  aunt 
to  St.  Kentigcrn.  St.  Beuno  was  their  only  son,  and 
they  were  advanced  in  years  when  he  was  given  to 
them.     They  were  themselves  his  first  instructors, 
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but  they  afterwards  placed  him  under  the  care  of  a 
teaclier  called Tangusius,  at  Caerwent;  'and  with  that 
Saint,  with  the  assistance  of  God,  he  obtained  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  afterwards,  he 
learned  the  service  and  the  rules  of  the  church,  and 
took  orders,  and  became  a  clergyman.' 

In  the  life  of  St.  Winefride,  published  by  Surius,  De  probat.  ss.  vitia, 
who  attributes  its  authorship  to  Eobert,  Abbot  of 
Glastonbury  in  the  year  1140,  St.  Beuno  is  described 
as  '  a  most  holy  man,  illustrious  for  many  virtues,' 
who,  '  having  despised  his  father's  throne,  had  fled 
away  in  poverty,  and,  having  become  a  monk,  in  a 
short  time  attained  perfection.' 

Very  few  particulars  of  his  history  have  been  pre- 
served, but  his  active  zeal  for  rehgion,  and  his  high 
reputation  for  sanctity,  are  made  manifest  by  the 
many  monastic  institutions  of  which  he  was  the 
founder  and  the  father,  and  by  the  number  of  ancient 
churches  which  were  dedicated  under  his  name. 

In  the  year  616  he  founded  the  monastery  of  ciynnog  Fawr. 
Clynnog  Fawr,  where  he  afterwards  died  and  was 
buried,  and  where  his  tomb  was  held  in  especial 
veneration  through  all  subsequent  ages  till  the  dark 
days  of  desecration,  miscalled  Eeformation.  During 
the  middle  ages  this  monastery  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Benedictine  monks  of  Cluni,  and  hence 
the  name  of  Clynnog  became  attached  to  the  village, 
the  adjective  Fa\\T  (meaning  great)  being  added  to 
distinguish  it  from  Little  Clynnog.  But  the  beautiful 
monastic  parish  church  still  bears  the  name  of  St.       st.  Beuno's 

ancient  church. 
VOL.  II.  I 
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Beiino,  ill  wliose  lionour  it  was  originally  dedicated. 
The  present  building  is  considered  to  date  from  the 
reign  either  of  King  Edward  IV.,  or  King  Henry  VII. 
It  is  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  spacious  in  its 
dimensions.  Near  the  west  end  of  the  church,  and 
connected  with  it  by  a  short  narrow  passage  on  the 
south  side,  is  the  chapel  called  especially  St.  Beuno's, 
and  sometimes  '  the  church  of  the  grave  ; '  because, 
till  about  ninety  years  ago,  it  contained  the  once 
venerated  tomb  of  St.  Beuno.  The  church  has 
been  recently  restored,  but  the  chapel  of  St.  Beuno 
is  foiling  into  decay,  and  the  old  oaken  box,  formerly 
replete  with  the  offerings  of  the  faithful,  Avliose  mas- 
sive strength  gave  rise  to  the  proverb, — '  You  may 
as  well  try  to  break  St.  Beuno's  chest ; '  is  now  a 
mere  antiquarian  relic  ;  a  curiosity  of  the  vestry- 
room  ;  empty  and  devoid  of  the  many  gifts  which  in 
mediasval  times  the  piety  of  rich  and  poor  consigned 
to  its  safe  keeping,  for  the  services  of  the  now  for- 
saken and  dilapidated  shrine.  Such  was  tlie  devo- 
tion rendered  to  this  British  Saint  when  the  Eoman 
creed  ]:>revailed.  Such  is  the  cold  neglect  which  now 
attends  his  memory  when  Anglicanism  has  usurped 
its  place ! 

Wliich  of  the  two  would  the  British  Beuno  o\vn, 
if,  at  this  moment,  he  were  to  arise  from  tlie  dust? 

Near  the  churchyard,  whose  large  and  ancient 
trees  half  conceal  the  nei'j-hbouring;  villasfc ;  on  the 
wayside,  but  protected  by  a  wall,  is  found  St. 
Beuno's  holy  well ;  a  never-failing  source  of  purest 
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water;  like  the  heavenly  grace  dilTiised  upon  St. 
Beuno's  hps.  The  people  still  flock  to  the  well  for 
water,  but  they  have  ceased  to  ask  the  saint  to 
obtain  for  them  the  graces  they  require  from  heaven. 

Everything  in  that  mountain  village  ^  tells  of  a 
devotion  which  has  passed  away.  When  Wales  and 
England  were  Eoman  Catholic,  Beuno  was  known 
and  venerated ; — venerated  at  a  period  when  no  such 
veneration  would  be  showm  to  any  one,  who  had  died 
in  communion  with  a  rehgious  body  which  was 
visibly  sej^arated  from  Eome,  and  from  the  universal 
church.  He  is  venerated  now  as  before,  in  and  by 
that  church  herself. 

At  Clynnog  the  Eoman  creed  is  set  at  nought, 
and  Beuno's  shrine  is  crumbling  to  decay. 

If  there  be  a  body  of  men  who  hold  dear  that  st.  Bexmo'a 
creed  of  Eome,  it  is  the  noble  band  which  bears 
the  high  title  of  'the  Society  of  Jesus.'  At  their 
newly-founded  college,  on  a  hill-side  overlooking 
the  vale  of  Clwyd,  that  creed  is  the  one  rule  and 
guide  of  those  Eeverend  Fathers  and  their  disciples  ; 
and  holy  men  go  forth  from  thence  to  spread  it  far 
and  near  throughout  the  earth.  Here  St.  Beuno  still 
is  honoured.     The  Jesuit  Fathers  have  placed  their 

^  For  the  local  particulars  I  have  given  respecting  Clynnog 
Fawr  and  its  church  and  holy  well,  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy 
of  the  present  incumbent ;  Avho  further  informs  me  that  he  is 
not  aware  of  the  actual  continuance  of  any  of  the  pious  prac- 
tices in  honour  of  St.  Beuno,  which  Butler  says  still  survived  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Clynnog,  at  the  period  when  he  wrote. 
See  Butler's  life  of  St.  Beuno,  April  21. 

1  2 
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college  under  his  patronage,  and  they  have  called  it 
by  his  name. 

St.  B-nino's  virtues.  Shall  it  then  be  said  that  Beimo  died  visibly  apart 
from  the  communion  and  the  arms  of  that  Eoman 
and  universal  church,  which,  ever  a  true  mother, 
throucjh  lono;  asres  has  recognised  him  as  her  own, 
and  honoured  him  as  a  saint  in  heaven  ;  which  recog- 
nises him  still  as  such,  and  as  such  invokes  him, 
where  in  the  realms  of  bliss  he  reigns  with  Christ,  her 
only  Spouse  and  Lord  ? 

Camb.-Brit.  Saints,       '  Xo  ouc  kuows,'  says  the  old  TVclsh  Life,  after 
^'     '■  telling  of  his  miracles,  '  no  one  knows  what  God  did 

to  Beuno,  but  God  Himself.  And  it  is  manifest  that 
whosoever  does  good,  God  will  be  his  assistant ;  all 
that  God  commanded,  Beuno  performed  ;  meat  and 
drink  he  gave  to  all  whom  he  saw  that  were  hungry 
and  thirsty,  clothing  he  gave  to  the  naked,  and 
lodging  to  strangers ;  he  visited  the  sick,  conferred 
benefits  on  prisoners,  and  whatever  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ordered  to  be  done,  he  performed.' 

In  the  days  of  St.  Beuno  occurred  the  barbarous 
massacre,  said  to  have  been  foretold  by  St.  Augustine 
of  Canterbury,  of  the  monks  of  Bangor-ys-Coed,  in 
Flintshire,  at  the  command  of  the  heathen  Saxon 
king  Ethelfrid,  because  they  were  assembled  on  the 
field  of  battle  to  pray  against  his  success.  If  it  be 
true  that  St.  Beuno  entertained  the  intense  national 
antipathy  towards  the  whole  Saxon  race,  which  is 
attributed  to  him  in  a  portion  of  his  ancient  Life 

See  above,  pp.  29o,  already  quoted,  his  personal  acquaintance  with  this 
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massacre  will  assist  to  explain  it.  But  Catholic  unity 
is  everlasting,  whilst  nationality  is  a  thing  of  time. 
However  strong  may  have  been  the  aversion  of  the 
British  Beuno  when  on  earth,  to  the  English  in- 
vaders of  his  country,  English  churchmen  after  his 
decease,  have  enrolled  him  on  their  martyrology, 
and  have  invoked  the  assistance  of  his  intercession 
before  the  throne  of  God. 

Father  Bollandus  mentions  St.  Beuno  as  com- 
memorated both  in  the  English  and  in  other  martyro- 
logies  ;  including  the  general  catalogue,  by  Ferrarius, 
of  those  saints  who  are  not  expressly  named  in  the 
Roman  martyrology. 

The  history  of  the  Holy  Virgin  and  Martyr,  St. 
Winefride,  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  St.  Beuno, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  her  uncle  on  the  mother's 
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St.  Winefride. 


Butler, 

Li\res  of  the  Saints, 

Nov.  3. 

side.     She   was    the   only    child   of  parents  whose    ce  probati's  ss. 

lives  and  actions  were  animated  by  a  true  Christian  yita  s.  We^nefridse 

spirit,  and  who  made  it  their  earnest  care  to  preserve      ^'  ^"  ■^°^"  ^' 

her  untainted  from  the  world,  and  to  bring  her  up  in 

the  fear  and  the  love  of  God.    Her  father  was  one  of 

the  highest  nobles  in  the  country,  and  very  wealthy. 

He  bestowed  on  St.  Beuno  land  on  which  to  build  a 

church,  and  he  committed  the  youthful  Winefride 

to  his  spiritual  guidance  and  instruction.    Whilst  tlie 

saint  preached  to  the  people,  the  young  maiden  was 

wont  to  be  seated  at  his  feet,  eagerly  listening  to  his 

words  and  meditating  on  them  in  her  heart. 

Those  words  produced  abundant  fruit  in  the  gene- 
rous soul  of  Winefride,  who,  inflamed  with  heavenly 
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love,  entreated  St.  Beiino  to  obtain  the  consent  of 
her  parents  that  she  should  dedicate  herself  wholly 

2  Cur.  xi.  2.  '  a  chaste  virgin  to  Christ,'  as  her  only  Spouse.  They 
received  tlie  proposal  with  tears  of  joy,  blessing  and 
praising  God,  to  Whom  they  gladly  and  heartily  gave 
her.  The  holy  virgin  still  would  sit  at  the  feet 
of  the  man  of  God,  her  whole  soul  absorbed  in 
his  description  of  the  glory  of  her  celestial  bride- 
groom. She  would  urge  him  to  speak  of  tlie  life 
and  the  manners  of  her  immortal  Spouse,  till,  lost  in 
love  and  admiration  of  His  excellence,  beauty,  and 
majesty,  her  heart  and  mind  had  no  room  for  the 
thought  of  any  earthly  delights,  but  were  filled  with 
never-failing  matter  for  divine  contemplation  and  for 
spiritual  joy.  Frequently  would  she  watch  by  night 
in  the  church,  and  diligently  she  cherished  the  flame 
of  divine  love.  Tender  in  years,  but  advanced  in 
truest  wisdom,  she  utterly  contemned  all  base  de- 
sires ;  and  in  spirit,  as  well  as  in  body,  she  faithfully 
observed  the  vow  of  perpetual  virginity  which  she 
had  privately- taken  at  the  hands  of  her  uncle,  the 
holy  Eeuno. 

iTur  martyrdom.  Thc  marvcllous  liistory  of  her  martyrdom  and 
subsequent  restoration  to  Ufe,  is  well  knoAvn  :  how 
the  young  prince  Caradoc  became  enamoured  of  her 
beauty ;  how  he  found  her  alone  in  her  father's 
house ;  how.  Hying  in  haste  from  his  importunity, 
she  endeavoured  to  gain  the  church,  where  her 
parents  liad  gone  to  assist  at  mass  and  to  hear  St. 
Jjuuno  preach  ;  how  Caradoc  followed,  and  overtook 
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her  on  the  way;  and  how,  when  slie  told  liim  tliat 
she  was  wedded  to  the  King  Eternal  who  was  to 
judge  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  that  she  w^ould 
admit  no  other  spouse,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage  with 
his  sword  he  struck  off  her  head  ;  how  St,  Beuno, 
moved  by  holy  indignation,  asked  of  God  to  treat 
the  murderer  as  he  deserved ;  how  at  the  word  the 
miserable  wretch  suddenly  fell  to  the  ground  and 
expired ;  how  his  body  disappeared — '  many,'  says 
the  old  writer,  'affirming  that,  together  with  his 
soul,  it  went  down  to  hell ' ;  how,  at  St.  Beuno's  Her  resuscitation. 
prayers,  young  Winefride  was  restored  to  hfe,  a 
white  circlet,  like  a  thread,  remauiing  round  lier 
neck,  and  serving  as  a  memorial  of  its  former  sever- 
ance from  her  body ;  finally,  how  she  survived  for 
many  years,  and  then  died  peaceably  in  her  convent. 
Scoffers  have  scoffed  at  this  ancient  legend,  and 
scoffers  will  continue  to  scoff  at  it ;  but  such  was 
the  tradition  recorded  from  the  olden  time.  The 
whole  church  of  God  still  honours  St.  Winefride  as  a 
martyr,  which  title,  as  well  as  that  of  virgin,  is  ac- 
corded to  her  in  ah  the  calendars  and  martyrologies. 
It  is  said  that,  from  the  white  circle  round  her  neck, 
she  obtained  the  name  of  Winefride,  having  previ- 
ously been  called  Brenna.  Win  was  the  British  word 
for  white. 

On   the   spot   where  the  body  of  the   martyred  st.  wiuefride's  Weii. 
virgin  fell,  there  sprang  up,  it  is  said,  that  copious 
flow  of  healing  waters  still  so  frequented  at  Holywell, 
ni  Flintshire,  the  red-streaked  pebbles  of  whose  bed 
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and  banks,  commemorate  the  chaste  blood  which 
slie  pom^d  forth  freely  from  her  veins,  rather  than 
prove  unfaithful  to  her  heavenly  Lord  and  Spouse  : 
wliilst  the  sweetly-scented  moss,  which  clusters  round 
them,  records  the  odour  of  her  sanctity  and  purity,  and 
the  fragrance  of  tlie  holocaust  which  she  so  gladly 
offered,  consumed  with  tlie  love  of  Christ.  Numerous 
miracles,  wliose  authenticity  is  established  beyond  a 
question,  have  been  wrought  by  God  at  the  inter- 
cession of  St.  Winefride,  by  means  of  those  abundant 
waters,  and  of  the  fragrant  moss  which  grows  upon 
their  brink. 
She  It  was  not  until   after  tliis  event,  tliat  St.  Wine- 

fride publicly  took  upon  herself  the  vows  of  a  reli- 
gious life,  and,  having  received  the  veil  from  St. 
Eeuno,  departed  from  her  father's  house.  She  then, 
together  with  several  other  pious  virgins  of  noble 
birth,  began  to  occupy  an  abode  near  Holywell, 
wliicli,  with  all  its  furniture  and  all  that  the  people 
liad  bestowed  upon  him,  was  given  up  by  St.  Beuno 
for  the  purpose,  and  was  thus  converted  into  the 
convent  of  these  holy  women,  under  the  direction  of 
St.  Winefride.  St.  Beuno  removed  elsewhere,  tak- 
ing with  liim  not! ling  but  his  staff.  He  returned, 
according  to  Butler,  to  Clynnog  Fawr,  where  he  sub- 
sequently died. 

After  his  deatli,  '  admonislied,'  says  lier  ancient 
Life,  '  by  God,'  St.  Winefride  sought  counsel  from  St. 
Deifer  and  St.  Saturnus,  from  wliom  slie  learnt  it  to 
be  the  Divine  pleasure  that  she  should  pass  the  rest  of 
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her  days  under  tlie  holy  abbot  Elerius,  in  his  double 
monastery  of  monks  and  nuns,  at  Gwytherin  in  Den- 
bighshire, about  five  miles  from  Llanrwst.  St.  Elerius, 
supernaturally  informed  of  her  approach,  went  forth 
to  meet  her,  and  having  received  her  with  honour, 
he  brought  her  to  the  convent  of  the  Virgins,  and  re- 
quested her  to  undertake  the  charge  of  it,  '  Here,' 
says  the  same  old  Life,  '  whoever  came  to  her  in  sick- 
ness, went  away  from  her  in  health ;  all  who, 
oppressed  with  grief  drew  near  to  her,  carried  back 
with  them  joy  of  heart.' 

In  another  ancient  biography,  it  is  said  of  her  : —  Cami).-"nrit.  Saints, 
'  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  express  how  this  virgin 
excelled  in  the  eloquence  of  knowledge,  for  the  sen- 
tences she  spoke  were  accounted  sweeter  than 
honey,  and  smoother  than  milk  [melle  didciores,  lac- 
teque  nitidiores),  in  the  minds  of  her  hearers.  So 
that,  she  was  styled  by  all,  without  exception,  the 
bright  Winefride  [candida  Wenefreda),  for  she  spoke 
with  the  brightness  of  wisdom,  and  slie  passed  her 
life  accordingly.' 

It  appears  from  the  same  authority,  that  St.  Wine- 
fride took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  church, 
for  it  is  stated  that  she  was  present  at  a  synod,  where 
'  the  saints  of  all  Britain  were  assembled,'  and  where 
it  was  regulated,  in  regard  to  those  who  embraced  a 
religious  life,  that  they  should  no  longer  conduct 
themselves  according  to  their  own  will  in  solitude, 
but  that  they  should  serve  God  in  community  under 
superiors.    The  same  Life  also  seems  to  intimate  that 
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St.  Winefride  herself,  was  at  that  time  living  in  soli- 
tude, but  that  in  consequence  of  the  new  decree,  she 
was  placed  over  eleven  virgins,  who  lived  under  her 
at  Gwytherin. 
Her  death.  At  length,  iu  the  convent  at  Gwytherin,  'on  the 

fourth  Nones  of  November,'  says  the  Life  which  is 
published  by  Surius,  '  full  of  virtues  and  good  works, 
St.  Winefride  gave  back  her  spirit  to  God,  and  was 
buiied  near  to  St.  Chebeus  and  St.  Senan.' 
Its  date.  The  precise  year  of  St.  Winefride's  death  cannot 

be  stated  with  certainty.     But  it  is  evident  that  she 
Quoted  survived  St.  Beuno,  who,  according  to  the  English 

by 

Aiford.Annai.Eccies.martyrology,  lived  till  about  the  year  6 GO,  and  most 
authors  are  of  opinion  that  St.  Winefiide  died  towards 
the  close  of  the  seventh  century. 
Her  relics.  The  sacrcd  relics  of  St.  Winefride  were  translated 

from  Gwytherin  to  Shrewsbury,  in  the  year  1138, 
and  deposited  with  great  reverence  in  the  church 
of  the  Benedictine  abbey,  outside  the  walls.  The 
Life  which  has  been  so  freely  quoted  from  the 
collection  of  Surius,  is  the  same  which,  as  before 
Seeabove,  p.  113.  mentioned,  he  attributes  to  the  pen  of  Eobert,  or 
Eupert,  Abbot  of  the  said  monastery,  who  flourished 
about  the  year  1140. 
Life  of  Butler  states   that  in  the   year   1391,   'Thomas 

Nor.  3.  '  Arundel,  Archbishop  of  Canterbur}^  with  his  clergy 
in  Convocation  assembled,  ordered  the  festival  of  St. 
Winefride  to  be  kept  on  the  3rd  of  November,  through- 
out his  province,  with  an  office  of  nine  lessons,  which 
is  inserted  in  tlie  Sarum  Breviary.' 
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She   is  commemorated  on  the  same  day  in  the    MartjT.  Roman. 

.       .  _  ''  Nov.  3. 

Eoman  martyrology,  as  Virgin  and  Martyr. 

In    Anglid  Sanctce   Wenefridoe  Virginis  et  Mar- 
tyr is. 

The  foUowinj:^  ancient  rhythm,  in  honour  of  St.     Annai.  Eccies. 

TTT-        r.  •  T        •  1     p  1         A  1  c   -x^     ^  an.  6G0,  nn.  3.3,  36. 

Winetride,  IS  extracted  from  the  Annals  or  i^atiier      t.  n.  p.  305. 
Alford  :— 

'  Virgo  vernan.s  velut  rosa, 
Agni  sponsa  speciosa, 
Martyr  Christi  pretiosa, 

Wenefreda  floruit. 
Ex  Britannis  oriunda. 
Fide  firm  a,  spe  jucunda, 
Actu  sancta,  mente  mimda, 
Mundi  mend  a  caruit. 

'  Hanc  occidit  Carodocus, 
Quem  mox  sorbet  Orci  focu.s  ; 
Qui  pravorum  extat  locus, 

Quo  Sathan  exuritur. 
Hujus  argumento  rei, 
Fons  ebuUit,  uutu  Dei; 
Eubricatse  speciei 

Quo  caput  prseciditur. 

'  Mira  multa  hie  patrantur ; 
Cseci  vident,  muti  fantur; 
Morbi  omnes  effugantur, 

Cum  fide  petentium. 
Gloriosa  Wenefreda, 
Maris  fluctus  nobis  seda, 
Ne  fiamus  hosti  prgeda, 
Pia  fer  praesidium.' 

St.  Winefride  is  the  last  of   the  eminent  early 
British  Saints  of  Wales,  whose  memory  has  come  Quoted 

down  to  us.    Father  Cressy,  in  his  Church  History       Ri\-e  Lcs, 

*  Welsh  Saints, 

p.  321. 
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of  Brittany,  continues  the  list  as  far  clown  as  the  year 
740,  but  the  additional  names  which  he  records  are 
of  lesser  note  than  those  which   have  been   men- 
tioned. 
CadwaUddcr.  I  uiust  uot,  howcvcr,  ouiit  to  spcak  of  Cadwalladcr, 

styled  the  last  of  the  British  kings,  who  is  said  to 
have  ended  his  days  in  Eome,  impelled  by  religious 
British  iiistory,    motivcs.    Geoffrcy  of  Monmouth  relates  the  circum- 

b.  xii.  ch.  18.  /^     i        n     i 

Bohn's  Six  Old  staucc  as  follows  : — '  Then  Cadwalladcr,  renouncing 
p.  290.  '  worldly  cares  for  the  sake  of  God  and  His  everlasting 
kingdom,  went  to  Eome,  and  was  confirmed  by  Pope 
Sergius  ;  and,  being  seized  with  a  sudden  illness,  was 
upon  the  twelfth  before  the  kalends  of  May,  in  the 
six  hundred  and  eighty-ninth  year  of  our  Lord's 
incarnation,  freed  from  the  corruption  of  the  flesh, 
and  admitted  into  the  glories  of  the  heavenly  king- 
dom.' 
Monum.  Hist.  Brit.  Thc  samc  cvcut  is  rccordcd,  with  a  slight  variation 
in  the  date,  in  the  Brut  y  Tywysogion^  or  Chronicle 
of  the  Princes  of  Wales ^  under  the  year  681,  as  fol- 
lows : — '  And  in  that  year  Cadwalader  the  blessed, 
son  of  Cadwallon,  son  of  Cadvan,  King  of  the 
Britons,  died  at  Eome,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  May,  as 
Myrddin  had  previously  prophesied  to  Vortigern  of 
repulsive  lips ;  and  thenceforth  the  Britons  lost  the 
crown  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  Saxons  gained  it.' 
Angiia  Sacra,  It  is  mcntioucd  also  in  the  annals  of  the  church 

•  »•  p-      •       ^f  Meiievia,  under  the  year  689. 
Ecci.  Hist.  h.  V.  c.  7.      Both  St.  Bede  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  a.d. 
pp.  322, 323! ' '  688,  have  recorded  a  like  circumstance  in  reference 
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to  Cadwalla,  a  king  of  the  West  Saxons  ;  and  it  has 
consequently  been  thouglit  that  the  narrative  respect- 
ing the  Saxon  king,  may  have  given  rise  to  tlie  similar 
story  in  regard  to  tlie  British  Cadwallader.  But  even 
if  it  be  so,  the  very  existence  of  such  a  mistake  is 
an  indication  that  the  British  Christians  of  that  period 
were  not  looked  upon  as  visibly  separated  from  the 
communion  of  the  Eoman  See. 

The  hst  of  these  glorious  British  Saints  is  long,  but 
the  sketch  which  has  been  attempted  of  each  one  is 
necessarily  brief  and  imperfect.  It  may  suffice, 
however,  for  the  object  now  in  view. 

These  saints  cannot  be  regarded  apart  from  the 
local  church  and  the  particular  period  to  which 
they  appertained,-  and  on  which  they  exercised  a 
marked  and  decided  influence.  They  formed  an  in- 
tegral and  essential  portion  of  their  time  and  of  their 
nation.  If  the  British  Church  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries  had  been  visibly  separated  from 
Eome  and  the  rest  of  Christendom,  these  its  rulers  and 
distinofuished  members  must  also  have  shared  in  such 
separation.  On  the  other  hand.,  if  these  saints  were 
in  communion  with  Eome  and  the  Church  in  general, 
this  fact  in  itself  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  local 
church  with  which  they  were  identified  enjoyed  that 
communion  also,  at  the  period  in  which  they  lived. 
Now,  the  mediosval  writers  who  have  been  quoted 
were  not  maintainers  of  any  theory  of  outwardly 
divided  unity.  A  man  who  refused  submission  to 
the   Eoman   See,  or  who  was  the  member  of  any 


The  lives 

of  the 

Eritish  saints 

testify 

to 

the  position 

of  the 

British  church. 
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religious  body  wliicli  systematically  refused  such  sub- 
mission, as  the  Anglican  body  does  now  ;  a  man  wlio 
remained  visibly  separated  from  the  universal  body 
of  Christians  under  subjection  to  the  Eoman  See,  or 
who  continued  to  hold  religious  communion  with  any 
who  were  in  such  a  separated  position ;  such  a  one 
would  unquestionably  be  in  their  eyes  a  schismatic ; 
and  such  a  one  could  never  have  been  honoured  by 
them  as  a  saint.  Therefore,  it  is  evident  from  the 
religious  veneration  which  these  writers  entertained, 
and  which  they  have  so  greatly  assisted  to  promote, 
towards  the  British  saints  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries,  that  they  in  no  wise  regarded  them  as 
having  been  guilty  of  rejecting  the  Eoman  authority, 
or  as  in  a  state  of  separation  from  the  universal  body 
of  the  faithful  who  acknowledged  it ;  and  conse- 
quently, that  they  by  no  means  considered  the  British 
Church  herself  to  have  been  thus  alienated  from  Eome 
and  fi'om  Christendom  in  general,  at  the  time  when 
these  saints  formed  her  brio-htest  livins  ornaments. 

Nor  can  it  be  pleaded  in  opposition,  that  such 
repudiation  of  the  claims  of  Eome  and  separation 
from  those  who  owned  them,  might  have  existed 
unknown  to  the  writers  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  whose  eulogies  of  the  British  saints  have 
come  down  to  us.  If  it  were  true  that,  during  the 
preceding  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  there  really 
had  existed,  between  the  British  Christians  on  the 
one  part,  and  the  See  of  Eome  together  with  the 
faithful   who    acknowledged   its   authority,   on    tlie 
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otlier,  any  visible  separation  at  all  analogous  to  that 
wliidi  now  so  unhappily  divides  England  from  Rome 
and  from  the  whole  Koman  Catholic  body  ;  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  so  important  a  fact  to  have 
been  forgotten  or  overlooked.  It  must  necessarily 
have  become  a  portion  of  the  history  of  the  day, 
and,  as  such,  have  been  handed  down  to  succeeding 
generations.  It  would  have  occupied  a  prominent 
place  amongst  the  traditions,  from  which  the  writers 
who  have  been  quoted  derived  their  histoiies  of  the 
angelic  lives,  and  of  the  heroic  virtues  and  labours 
of  these  saints,  and  it  would  have  been  recorded  in 
those  most  ancient  writings  of  the  country,  from  Camb.-Erit.  Saints, 
which,  corroded  though  they  were  '  by  the  assiduous  ^'^^'  ' ' 
voracity  of  worms,'  and  the  long  lapse  of  years, 
the  before-quoted  compiler  of  the  life  of  St.  David, 
the  good  Bishop  Eicemarchus  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, assures  us  that  he  collected  his  materials,  '  as 
if  sucking  with  the  proboscis  as  it  were  of  a  most 
subtile  bee,  from  a  flowery  garden  of  diverse  herbs 
(veluti  exjlorigero  dwersarum  herbarum  horto^  quasi 
suhtilissimce  apis  rostro  sugens').' 

These  sources  of  information  are  amongst  the  most 
valuable  which  we  possess  upon  the  subject,  since 
scarcely  any  contemporary  documents  have  come 
down  to  us  in  relation  to  it. 


Further  evidence  of  the  outward  communion  of  the  intercourse  butween 

tho 

early  British  church   with    Eome  and  the  rest  of   British  and  Irish 

^,     .  ,  1        1      •        T    p  1  •  churches. 

Christendom  may  be  deiived  h-om  tlie  constant  exist- 
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ence  of  an  interclian^re  of  ecclesiastical  communion 
between  the  British  and  Irish  churches  at  the  period 
in  question.  The  ecclesiastical  relations  of  Ireland 
towards  Eome  and  the  Continental  churches  at  that 
time,  were  of  the  most  intimate  character  ;  and  if  the 
British  Christians  had  been  outwardly  severed  from 
the  Universal  Church,  and  from  its  earthly  head,  the 
See  of  Eome,  it  is  not  possible  that  the  Irish  could 
have  regarded  them,  as  they  did,  as  their  own  bre- 
thren in  the  faith.  Several  instances  have  been 
already  incidentally  mentioned  of  the  intimacy  which 
subsisted  between  the  British  and  Irish  churches,  and 
I  subjoin  a  few  others  to  the  same  purport. 

According  to  the  Eoman  Breviary,  St.  Patrick  him- 
self was  a  native  of  Great  Britain ;  though  it  is  a  more 
commonly  received  opinion  that  he  was  born  in  Gaul. 
There  is  a  tradition  that,  before  going  to  Ireland,  he 
passed  a  short  time  in  Wales,  and  that  he  predicted 
the  birth  of  St.  David.  Subsequently,  when  in  need 
of  fellow-labourers  in  his  apostolate  of  Ireland,  he 
crossed  over  to  Britain  in  search  of  them,  and  after 
successfully  combating  the  Arian  and  Pelagian  here- 
sies in  that  country,  he  brought  back  thence  with  him 
to  Ireland,  'many  lettered  and  religious  men,  of  whom 
he  afterwards  raised  thirty  to  the  dignity  of  the  episco- 
pal office.'  It  was,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the  efforts 
wliich  Pelagianism  was  then  m.aking  to  gain  a  footing 
Synod,  s.  Patric.  &c.  in  Great  Britain,  that  a  canon  was  enacted  by  one  of 
Uard.  Act.  Concii.  the  carlicst  Irish  synods,  a.d.  450  ;  which  testifies 
■     to  the  habitual  ecclesiastical  intercourse  then  existing 


St.  Patrick. 

Brev.  Roman. 

1 7  Mart. 

Bolland.  Act.  SS. 

Vit.  S.  Patric. 

17  Mart. 
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between  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  forbade  any  one 
of  the  Britisli  clergy,  even  though  dwelling  amongst 
the  people,  to  exercise  his  ministry  in  Ireland,  unless 
furnished  with  proper  credentials  from  the  authori- 
ties of  his  own  church. 

The  Irish  St.  Bridget,  according  to  a  vague  tradi-       st.  Bridget. 
dition,  also  visited  Wales.     In  any  case  no  less  than      ^^■elsl,  slhus, 
eighteen  churches  and  chapels  in  that  country  are      ^'^'' 
dedicated  in  her  honour,  and  her  name  is  also  com- 
memorated in  the  bay  of  St.  Bride's,  whose  waters 
bathe  the  British  sliore  close  to  the  ancient  city  wdiich 
bears  the  title  of  St.  David's. 

The  venerable  priest  dwelHno-  in  Wales,  by  whom        st.  Ca.ioc 

„_,,  -,  '       -,  HI  T-T  Ml-       Camb.-Brit   Saints, 

St.  Cadoc  was  baptized  and  educated,  is  described  in       pp.  20, 313. 
the  old  legend  as  '  a  religious  Irishman,  who  was  a 
hermit  and  very  devout  in  God's  service.' 

It  is  also  related  how,  on  attaining  more  mature    ibid.  pp.  3o,  325. 
age,  St.  Cadoc  sailed  over  the  sea  to  Ireland,  and  there 
studied  for  three  years,  until  he  became  perfect  in 
'  all  the  science  of  the  West.' 

St.  Canicus  or  Kenny,  on  emerging  from  the  age       St.  Canicus. 

.  -^..  -.      Bollaad.  Act.  SS. 

of  boyhood,  crossed  from  Ireland  into  Britain,  and  1 1  oct. 

there  lived  for  some  years  under  a  holy  Abbot  called 
'  Docus  ;  '  probably  St.  Cadoc.  On  returning  to  Ire- 
land he  studied  under  St.  Finian  at  Clonard,  and 
afterwards  founded  and  became  Abbot  of  the  great 
monastery  of  Aghaboe.  He  died  about  the  year  599. 
The  city  of  Kilkenny  still  bears  his  name,  and  solemnly 
honours  him  as  her  patron. 

St.  Finian,  Abbot,  and  perhaps  Bishop,  of  Clonard,        st.  Finian. 

VOL.  II.  K 
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Lanigan,        bciiig  Oil  liis  "way  lioDie  froRi  Tours,  visited  Wales, 

Eccl.  Hist.  Ireland,  -  •        i    ,i    '        r  i  tt  i 

vol.  i.  pp.  464,  &c.  and  remained  there  for  several  years.     He  conversed 

ut  cr,    ec.  ..     ^^  .^^^  g^^  David,  St.  Gildas,  and  St.  Cadoc.     Several 

'religious  Britons  '  went  back  witli  liiin  to  Ireland, 

where  he  subsequently  founded  the  large  monastic 

school  of  Clonard,  in  which  were  educated  many  of 

the  principal  Irish  saints  and  teachers,  who  succeeded 

him. 

St.  Senan.  Tlic  Iiisli  St.  Scnaii  was  a  bosom  friend  of  the 

oiart!  ^      British  St.  David.  When  returning  from  a  pilgrimage 

'"^Lanigan! ^       to  Romc  and  a  sojourn  in  Gaul, — where,  it  is  stated, 

'''1"  •"'f.^rx-n'^'  that  he  paid  his  devotions  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Martin 

vol.  11.  pp.  2,  &C.  L 

of  Tours, — St.  Senan  turned  aside  to  visit  St.  David 

in  Wales,  and  spent  some  time  in  his  society.     At  his 

departure  St.  David  bestowed  upon  him  his  staff  as  a 

pledge  of  fraternal  friendship,  and  St.  Senan  carried 

it  with  him  to  his  country.     He  there  founded  several 

churches  and  monasteries,  amongst  them  the  Church 

Monks  of  Iniscarra,  near  Cork.     Whilst  St.  Senan  was  at 

^''seek  Iniscarra,   there  arrived  a   ship  with    fifty  pilgrim 

spintua  in.s  rue  lou  j^^j^]^^.  fy^^Yw  Gaul,'  wlio  cauic  to  Ireland  for  the  sake 


Ireland. 


'  Tlioy  arc  described  in  the  .second  Bollandist  life  of  St.  Senan, 
(cap.  iii.  n.  20)  as  '  quinquaginta  monachi  patria  Romani,^ 
which  means,  as  there  explained  in  a  foot-note  on  the  same 
passage,  A(/uitanians  who  lived  according  to  the  Koman  laws, 
though  under  the  dominion  of  the  Franks.  In  like  manner  the 
canon  of  the  comicil  of  Tours,  (a.d.  567),  which  has  been 
already  mentioned  (p.  74)  as  prohibiting  the  ordination  of  any 
bishop  in  Armoricia  without  the  consent  of  the  Metropolitan  or 
the  other  bishops  of  the  province,  is  thus  worded  : — '  Adjicimus 
etiam,  no  quis  Britannum,  aut  Romamim^  in  Armorico,  sine 
irictropolitani    aut  comprovincialium  voluntate  vel   litteris,  epi- 
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of  instruction  in  stricter  spiritual  life,  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrijjtures,  for  wliicli  the  reli- 
gious masters  in  that  country  were  then  celebrated. 
This  company  was  divided  into  live  bands  of  ten  ;  and 
each  of  these  five  bands  respectively,  sought  instruc- 
tion from  one  of  the  following  five  Irish  saints  : — 
Finian,  Senan,  Brendan,  Finbarr,  and  Kieran. 

St,  Senan  was  also  the  founder  of  the  great  monas- 
tery of  Iniscatthy,  on  an  island  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Shannon.  He  became  Abbot  of  this  house,  and  lie 
was  afterwards  made  Bishop. 

In  life  and  in  death  St.  Senan  was  linked  to  St.  simultaneous  decease 
David.     No  sooner  had  he  heard  of  that  beloved    st.  David  and  St. 
friend's  decease,  than  he  himself  put  off  this  mortal 
coil  like  one  falHng  into  a  sleep.     Thus  was  fulfilled 

scopum  ordinare  prassumat,  &c.,  &c.'  (Hard.  Act.  Concil.  t.  iii. 
col.  359.)  The  word  Romanum  is  here  evidently  intended  to 
designate  a  Gaul.  In  the  very  ancient  life  of  St.  Sampson  re- 
ferred to  in  the  foregoing  pages  (pp.  65,  %Q,  &c.,)  the  term  Romania 
is  more  than  once  nsed  for  Ganl,  and  Dom.  Mabillon  has 
appended  to  it  the  following  note  (Vita  S.  Samsonis  Ep.  Dolensis, 
Prsefat.  n.  1,  Act.  SS.  Ord.  S.  Bened.  t.  i.  p.  155,  not.  a)  : — 
'  Id  est  Gallia,  nam  Galli  antiquitus  etiam  Eomani  vocabantur. 
Vide  infra  num.  60  &  61,  &  lib.  2.  num.  10.  Fortunatus  in  Vita 
S.  Medardi  Episc.  Noviom. : — Mater  ejus  Romana,  nomine  Prot- 
agia,  quod  nomen  ad  Luitprandi  Ticinensis  tempora,  hoc  est 
ad  SEeculum  x.,  in  usu  fuit.  Nam  in  lib.  i.  cap.  6.  De  Guidone 
Comite  Spoletano  agens,  Cionque,  inquit,  Burgimdionum  regna 
U'ansiens,  Franciam  quam  Romanam  dicunt,  ingredi  vellet,  ^c. 
Id  tamen  Aquitanis  ceterisque  Provincialibus  cis  Ligerini,  quod 
lege  Eomana  viverent,  ut  proprium  nomen  vindicat  Dadinus 
in  lib.  3.  de  Reb.  Aquit.  cap.  8.'  The  above  note  from  Dom. 
Mabillon  is  quoted  with  approbation  by  the  Bollandist  Fr. 
Sollerius,  in  reference  to  the  same  passage  (Vita  S.  Sam.  Prsefat, 
not.  d.    Act.  SS.  28  Julii). 

K  2 
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the  mutual  wisli,  which  they  had  expressed  to  each 
other  when  ahve,  that  neitlier  of  tliem  should  survive 
the  call  of  either  to  the  Lord. 

Bolland.  Act.  SS.     '  Nam,  ut  sibi  condixerant  dum  siniul  ambo  vixerant, 
Vita  I  S  Sen  n  38     ^ol^b^it  ultra  vivere,  collega  non  superstite, 

Sed'  [Senanus]  'moxcarneexviitiir,siciitqnisomno  solvitur.' 

Welsh  Saints,  p.  240.      Eicc  Eces  mentious  two  churches  in  Wales  which 
are  dedicated  under  the  patronage  of  St.  Senan. 
St.  Maidoc.  St.  Maidoc,  called  also  Edan,  or  Aidan,^  fled  from 

Bolland.  Act.  SS.     x     i        i  n       i  i  •    i  i 

31  Jan.  Ireland  to  escape  the  honour  which  was  there  ren- 

dered to  him  by  his  countrymen,  and  became  a  dis- 
ciple of  St.  David  at  Menevia,  where  he  remained 
for  some  years.  The  Britons  esteemed  his  sanctity 
so  highly,  that,  being  unexpectedly  invaded  by  a 
Saxon  army,  they  begged  St.  David  to  send  St.  Maidoc 
to  bless  their  forces  ;  which  being  granted,  a  most 
signal  victory  was  obtained  by  the  Britons,  although 
they  were  forced  into  action  before  they  were  pre- 
pared. Their  success  was  attributed  to  the  prayers 
of  St.  Maidoc,  and,  so  long  as  he  remained  in  Britain, 
the  Saxons  never  ventured  to  renew  the  attack. 

St.  David  at  length  sent  him  back  to  Ireland  with 
liis  blessing,  and  accompanied  by  disciples. 

A  great  number  of  churches  and  monasteries  were 
founded  by  St.  Maidoc  in  Ireland,  after  his  return. 
He  died,  according  to  Ussher,  in  the  year  G32,  and 
his  memory  was  held  in  religious  veneration  in  Wales, 

'  Tliis  is  a  totally  distinct  per.son  from  tlie  St.  Aidan  who 
evangelized  tlie  Northumbrians,  and  died  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne, 
and  who  is  referred  to  by  Dr.  Forbes. 
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and  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  his  own  conntry,  wlicro, 
under  the  mune  of  Edanus,  he  is  still  solemnly  ho- 
noured by  the  Cliiu'ch,  as  the  first  bishop  and  the 
patron  of  the  diocese  of  Ferns. 

St.  Finbar  also  and  St.  Brendan  are  said  to  have        St.  Finbar 
visited  St.  David,  the  former  on  his  return  from  Rome.       SKBrt-ndan. 
In  fact,  Giraldus  Cambrensis  mentions  it  as  the  cus-     ^  Lectio  v^"  '^ 
torn  of  the  Irish  saints  of  those  days  to  make  devout        wharton 
pilgrimages  to  Eome,  and  to  visit  Wales,  either  in   ^  u"plr635^^636 
going  or  returning,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  sweet  con- 
verse of  St.  David  ;  for  his  '  name,'  he  says,  '  was  as 
oil  poured  out.' 

St.  Carthagh  the  younger,  called  also,  Mochuda,     st.  Carthagii  or 
was  the  founder  of  two  celebrated  monastic  institu-  Lanigarvoi.'^ii.  pp. 
tioiis,  peopled  by  British  as  well  as  by  Irish  and  by    Holland.  Act.  ss. 
Saxons,  and  by  men  of  all  countries.  ^*  '^^'"'" 

About  the  year  590,  he  built  the  large  monastery        Monastery 
of  Eathyne  in  the  county  of  Westmeath  ;  and  he  lived        Eatiiyne. 
in  that  house  for  forty  years,  presiding  over  867  Eoiiand.vitaii.  cax). 
monks.     He  afterwards  built  a  church  in  the  same 
place,  and  we  are  told  that  '  his  fame  filled  the  whole 
of  Ireland,  and  the  island  of  Britain,  and  many  came 
to  him  from  diverse  provinces  of  Ireland  and  Britain, 
and  offered  themselves  to  God  and  St.  Carthagh  as 
monks  for  ever.'     Whilst  in  this  monastery,  St.  Car- 
thagh was  consecrated  bishop.     About  the  year  C30 
he  was  violently  expelled  from  Eathyne,  together  with 
his  monks,  and  after  halting  in  various  places,  was 
received  with  joy  by  a  pious  prince,  who  made  him 
a  grant  of  the  land  on  which  Lismore  is  situated. 
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Mounstcry  IlerG,  about  the  year  633,  he  established  the  great 

Lismore.        moiiastery  of  Lismore.     It  quickly  became  one  of 

tlie    most  famous  of  the  schools  of  learning  and 

homes   of  sanctity,  which   shine  forth  so  brightly 

amidst  the  general  darkness  of  those  ages. 

The  feast  of  St.  Carthagh  is  solenuily  kept  in 
Ireland  as  a  double,  w^ith  mass  and  office,  on  the 
14th  of  May,  and  he  is  still  specially  honoured  as 
the  patron  of  the  diocese  of  Lismore.  At  Lismore 
Cap.  iv.  n.  50.  lic  died  and  was  buried,  and,  says  the  ancient  Life 
already  quoted,  '  God  alone  knows  the  number  of 
saints  who  have  there  been  buried  after  him  even 
to  this  day.  For  illustrious  and  holy  is  the  city  ^ 
of  Lismore  ;  half  of  it  is  a  sanctuary,  in  which  no 
woman  dares  to  enter ;  but  it  is  full  of  cells  and 
monasteries  of  saints,  and  a  multitude  of  holy  men 
constantly  abide  there.  For  religious  men  flock  to  it 
from  every  part  of  Ireland;  and  not  only  so,  but  from 
England,  and  from  Britain,  desiring  there  to  depart 
to  Christ.'  Viri  enim  religiosi  ex  omni  Hihernice 
parte ;  et  non  solum,  sed  ex  Anglid  et  Britannia  con- 
fluunt  ad  earn,  volentes  ibi  migrare  ad  Christum. 
Angles  aud  Britons  Thus  in  tliis  holy  retreat,  and  in  the  unity  of 
to  the  Catholic  church.  Angles  and  Britons  found  them- 

selves alike  on  common  ground.  Forgetful  of  their 
national  quarrels  they  flocked  togetlier  to  the  ca- 
tholic cloisters  of  Lismore,  and  there  united  in  pre- 
paration for  their  last  great  end.     It  was  not  the 

'   Civitas — a  term  frequently  applied   by   early   writers  to   a 
monastery. 


Lismore. 
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love  of  study  alone  which  thus  quelled  their  mutual 
hostility,  and  drew  high-souled  men  from  out  of 
each  of  their  otherwise  opposing  ranks,  to  this 
school  of  learning  as  well  as  of  sanctity,  which 
was  open  to  them  both  ;  it  was  a  distinct  religious 
end  for  which  they  came, — volentes  ibi  migrare  ad 
Christum.  This  could  not  have  been  the  case  had 
they  been  outwardly  divided  in  their  religious 
belief  and  communion. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  so  soon  as  Christ- 
ianity became  established  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
their  religious  intercourse  with  Ireland  became  as 
frequent  as  had  formerly  been  that  of  the  British 
Christians.  Thus  the  Irish  Church  afforded  com- 
mon ground  for  both  Angles  and  Britons,  and  the 
fact  of  both  these  peoples  being  in  close  religious 
communion  with  the  Irish,  is  an  evidence  that,  as 
regards  religion,  they  were  not  divided  from  one 
another,  but  that  the  severance  which  existed  between 
them  arose  out  of  other  motives  and  other  causes, 
which  were  not  connected  with  ecclesiastical  matters. 

It  cannot  reasonably  be  denied  by  any  attentive 
student  of  history,  that  the  Irish  church  was  all  this 
while  in  close  communion  with  Eome  and  the  univer- 
sal body  of  the  faithful  who  obeyed  the  Eoman  See. 
From  her  very  commencement  and  all  through 
her  career  down  to  the  present  moment,  the  Irish 
church  has  always  been  faithful  to  the  maxim  of 
her  great  Apostle  St.  Patrick ;  who  after  desig- 
nating that  church  as  Eoman,  adjured  its  members 


In 
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to  be  true  to  Eonie  as  to  Christ.  This  maxim  is 
found,  as  follows,  amongst  the  proverbs  called 
the  Dicta  S.  Patricii,  preserved  in  the  Book  of 
Armagh^ : — Desceculo  i^equissistis (sic)  ad  Paradisum, 
Deo  gratias;  ecclesia  Scottorum  immo  Romanonim ; 
ut  Christiani  ita  et  Romani  sitis. 
St.  Cumniian.  Tlius  St.  Cummian,  in  the  seventh  century,  when 

Moran's  Essays,  writing  on  tlic  Pasclial  controvcrsj,  speaks  of 
deputies  sent  on  the  subject  to  Eome  '  as  children 
to  their  mother', — velut  natos  ad  matrem ;  and 
also  of  the  early  Irish  synodical  decree,  which 
directed  that  all  causes  of  difficulty  and  great 
moment  should  '  be  referred  to  the  head  of  cities.' 
St.  Fursreus.  So  also  the  Irish  St.  rursa3us  in  the  same  century 

Ibid.  p.  119.  declared  it  to  be  by  the  authority  of  Eome,  that 
'  the  body  of  Christ,  that  is  to  say  oiu:  blessed 
mother  the  church,  maintains  its  undying  consis- 
tency and  vigour.' 
Various  testimony.  To  tlic  samc  fact  bcai  tcstimouy  the  early  Irish 
Moran's  Essays,  hymus  and  documcnts  which  have  come  down 
to  us ;  the  earhest  canons  of  that  church ;  the 
pilgrimages  of  the  Irish  Saints  to  Eome ;  the  Irish 
Bishops  who  there  received  their  consecration ; 
the  appeals  of  Irish  Bishops  and  Saints  to  Eome, 

'  Quoted  by  Dr.  Moran,  at  p.  23  of  his  interesting  *  Essays  on 
the  Origin,  Doctrines,  and  Discipline  of  the  Early  Irish  Church  : 
Dublin,  Duffy,  18G4,'  a  work  to  which  I  beg  to  refer  any  reader 
who  desires  further  information  respecting  the  uniformity  of 
doctrine,  and  the  constant  visible  union,  of  the  Irish  church 
with  Rome  and  with  Christendom  in  general,  during  the  early 
ages. 
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Ireland 

and 

Christendom. 


and  the  corresponding    communications  to  Ireland 
from  that  See. 

As  regards  the  early  intercourse  of  the  Irish 
church  with  the  rest  of  Christendom,  it  may  suffice 
to  caU  attention  to  the  crowds  of  students  from 
abroad,  who  flocked  to  the  Irish  monastic  schools  for 
the  object  of  religious  learning,  as  well  as  secular ; 
and  to  the  multitude  of  Irish  Saints,  who,  having 
passed  over  to  the  continent,  are,  even  to  this  day, 
there  held  in  especial  honour,  as  locally  connected 
with  different  dioceses  respectively,  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Europe. 

The  history  of  the  monastery  of  Lismore  fur- 
nishes an  instance  of  each  of  these  three  particulars. 

First : — Its  founder  St,  Carthagh  the  younger, 
called  also  St.  Carthagh  of  Lismore,  was  the  disciple 
of  another  St.  Carthagh,  styled  the  '  elder,'  and 
described  in  an  ancient  Irish  list  of  Saints  as 
'  Carthage  the  royal  one  of  Eome,'  because  he 
was    consecrated   Bishop    in   the   Apostolic   city. 

Secondly  : — St.  Cataldus,  who  became  Bishop  of      st.  Cataidus. 
Tarentum  in  Italy,  and,  after  his  death,  the  titular  eccI.  Hist.  Ireland, 
saint  of  that  cathedral,  and  who  has  always  received  ^^Butiers  Lives, 
the   highest   veneration   in    Italy,   was  a  native  of  ^^ 

Ireland,  and  a  student  in  the  monastery  of  Lis- 
more. He  afterwards  became  a  professor  in  the 
same  institution,  prior  to  his  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem 
and  subsequent  election  to  the  bishopric  of  Tarentum. 

Thirdly : — Students  from  various  countries  thronged 
to  his  lectures  at  Lismore.    The  Italian  author,  Boua- 


Moran's  Essays, 
p.  140, 
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venture   Moroni,  who  wrote  a  metrical  life  of  St. 
Catalclus,  has  therein  called  particular  attention  to 
the    circumstance,    in    verses   which  are  quoted  as 
Hist.  Ecci.  Ireland,  follows,  by  Dr.  Lauigau : — 

vol.  iii.  p.  126. 

'  Undique  conveniunt  proceres,  qnos  dulce  trahebat 
Discendi  .studium,  major  num  cognita  virtus, 
An  laudata  foret.    Celeres  vastissima  Kheni 
Jam  vada  Teutonici,  jam  deseruere  Sicambri. 
Mittit  ab  extreme  gelidos  Aquilone  Boemos 
Albis,  et  Arverni  coeunt,  Batavique  frequentes, 
Et  qiiicunqne  coliint  alia  sub  rupe  Gebennas. 
Non  omnes  prospectat  Arar  Rbodanique  fluenta 
Helvetios :  multos  desiderat  ultima  Thule. 
Certatim  hi  properant  diverse  tramite  ad  urbem 
Lesmoriam,  juvenis  primes  ubi  transigit  annos.' 

Thus  the  monastery  of  Lismore  was  founded  by 
the  disciple  of  a  bishop  who  had  been  consecrated  at 
Eome  ;  its  cloisters  and  its  halls  of  learning  were 
filled  with  strangers  from  many  lands  ;  Angles  and 
Britons  there  united  in  the  pm^suit  of  religious  per- 
fection, and  of  reliofious  as  well  as  secular  learnincr; 
and  one  of  its  earliest  professors  became  a  venerated 
bishop  and  saint  in  Southern  Italy,  wdiere  he  is  still 
devoutly  honoured  by  the  faithful. 

St.  Cataldus  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
Lives  of  the  .Saints,  scvcuth  ccutury.  Butlcr,  quotiug  from  Colgan,  says 
that  the  following  verses  are  placed  under  an  image 
of  this  saint  at  Eome  : 


Testimony 
afiForded 

.by 

Lismore. 


Me  tulit  Hibcrne,  Solymaj  traxere,  Tarentum 
Nunc  tenet :  buic  ritus,  dogmata,  jura  dedi.' 
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St.  Cataldiis  is  commemorated  on  the  tenth  of 
May,  in  the  Eoman  Martyrology,  and  described  as 
illustrious  in  miracles  —  '■  Apud  Tarentum  sancti 
Cataldi  Episcopi,  miraculis  clari' 

It  has  been  said  that,  the  Britons  would  hold  no     Communication 
communication  with  the  Saxons  in  England,  either  saxon andBriUsh 
on  rehgious  or  other  matters.     This  must  not,  how-        ^  urcies. 
ever,  be  interpreted  to  the  letter. 

Nor  did  the  Saxon  Christians  abstain  from  seekinir 
religious  intercourse  with  the  British. 

Enough  has  been  said  already  respecting  the  mi- 
successful  attempt  of  St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury  to 
induce  the  Britons  to  conform  even  to  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  general  usages  in  discipline,  and  to  unite 
with  himself  and  his  fellow-missionaries  in  evangeliz- 
ing the  Saxons,  with  whom  he  also  sought  to  persuade 
them  to  be  at  peace.  St.  Lawrence,  who  succeeded 
St.  Augustine  in  the  See  of  Canterbury,  renewed  the 
endeavours  of  his  predecessor  to  persuade  the  Britons 
to  adopt  the  Eoman  and  general  method  of  computing 
the  time  of  Easter,  but  also,  as  it  appears,  w^ithout 
success.     We  are  informed  by  St.  Bede  that : — 

'  Lawrence,  having  obtained  the  rank  of  Archbishop,  s.  Bedse 

laboured  strenuously  to  enlarge  the  foundations  of  the  "'^t.  EccL^^entis 
church,  which  he  saw  nobly  laid,  and  to  advance  it  to  the  lib.  ii.  cap.  iv. 
perfection  of  its  proper  height,  both  by  the  frequent  voice 
of  holy  exhortation,  and  by  continual  examples  of  pious 
works.  Again,  he  not  only  took  care  of  the  new  cinirch 
which  had  been  formed  from  amongst  the  Angles,  but  he 
was  also  careful  to  employ  his  pastoral  solicitude  for  the 
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ancient  inhabitants  of"  Britain,  as  well  as  for  the  people 
of  the  Scots,  who  dwell  in  Ireland,  au  island  close  to 
Britain.  For  as  soon  as  he  learned  that  the  life  and  pro- 
fession of  the  Scots  in  their  aforesaid  country,  in  the  same 
way  as  that  of  the  Britons  in  Britain  itself,  was  not 
thoroughly  ecclesiastical  in  many  respects,  chiefly  in  that 
they  did  not  celebrate  the  Paschal  solemnity  at  its  pro- 
per time,  but,  as  we  have  above  mentioned,  thought  that 
the  day  of  the  Lord's  Resurrection  was  to  be  observed 
between  the  fourteenth  and  the  twentieth  moon  ;  he  wrote, 
together  with  his  fellow-bishops,  an  epistle  of  exhortation 
to  them :  imploring  and  entreating  them  to  hold  tlie 
unity  of  peace  and  of  Catholic  observance  with  that  Church 
of  Christ  which  is  diffused  throughout  the  whole  world;  of 
which  epistle,  indeed,  this  is  the  commencement :  — 

' "  To  our  most  dear  brothers,  the  Lords  Bishops,  or 
Abbots  throughout  the  whole  of  Scotia  "  (Ireland),  "  Law- 
rence, iSIellitus  and  Justus  bishops,  servants  of  the  servants 
of  God.  When  the  Apostolic  see  according  to  its  custom 
throughout  the  whole  world,  sent  us  to  these  western 
parts  to  preach  to  the  pagan  nations,  and  into  this  island 
which  is  called  Britain,  it  happened  that  we  entered  it 
before  we  were  acquainted  with  the  people:  we  held  both 
Britons  and  Scots  alike  in  great  veneration  for  sanctity, 
believing  that  they  proceeded  after  the  practice  of  the 
universal  church ;  but  when  we  became  acquainted  with  the 
Britons,  we  supposed  the  Scots  to  be  better.  We  have 
learnt  however  through  Bishop  Dagan  who  came  into  this 
above-mentioned  island,  and  Columbanus,  who  came  to 
the  Ganls,  that  they  differ  in  no  way  from  the  Britons  in 
their  behaviour.  For  when  Bishop  Dagan  came  to  us,  not 
only  would  he  not  take  his  food  with  us,  but  he  would 
not  even  take  it  in  the  same  abode  (Jiospiiio)  in  which 
we  eat." 

*  The  same  Lawrence  with  his  fellow  bishops  sent  like- 
wise to  tl)e  clergy  of  the  Britons  letters  suitable  to  his 
rank,  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  confirm  tiiem  in  Catholic 
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unity  {in  unitate  caiholicd  coiifirmare).  But  how  much 
lie  gained  by  doing  these  things,  the  present  times  still 
declare.' 

It  may  be  gathered  from  this  passage  that,  thougli  The  Britons 
they  disapproved  of  the  British  practices,  neither  tlie  fc^Xn^of 
venerable  historian  St.  Bede,  nor  the  Archbishop  St.  separated 
Lawrence,  with  his  fellow-bishops,  regarded  the  comimmion. 
British  Christians  as  separated  from  the  communion 
of  Eome  and  the  universal  church,  although  they 
were  well  aware  of  the  previous  conduct  of  the 
Britons  towards  St.  Augustine.  St.  Bede  would  not 
have  made  use  of  the  expression,  '  to  confirm  them  in 
Catholic  unity,'  if  he  had  considered  that  they  were 
separated  from  it ;  and  the  episcopal  letter  places 
the  Britons  in  the  same  category  with  the  Scots,  or, 
as  we  call  them,  Irish,  who,  it  cannot  be  denied,  were 
in  full  outward  communion  with  Eome  and  the  whole 
of  the  church.  In  fact,  had  they  not  been  so,  St.  Law- 
rence and  his  colleagues  would  not  have  addressed  the 
Irish  clergy  as  '  most  dear  brethren.'  The  letters  of 
St.  Lawrence  and  his  fellow-bishops  to  the  British 
clergy  unhappily  have  not  been  preserved,  but  it 
cannot  be  gathered  from  St.  Bede's  account,  that  they 
were  less  friendly  in  their  character  and  style  of 
admonition  than  was  the  letter  to  the  Scots. 

The  Abbot  St.  Columbanus,^  who  is  mentioned  in    st.  Coiumi)anus. 

Lanigan, 

the   above-quoted   epistle    by    St.    Lawrence,    was  EccI.  ni«t.  ireiaiui, 

Tol.  ii.  pp.  261,  &c. 
Butler's  Lives, 
1   This  St.  Cohimban  must  not  be  mistaken  for  St.  Columba  of  Nov.  21. 

lona,  for  though  the  names  are  nearly  similar,  the  persons  are 
distinct. 
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founder  of  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Lnxeuil  in 
the  Franche-Comte,  and  also  of  that  of  Bobbio  in 
North  Italy.  Nevertheless,  he  was  an  obstinate 
maintainer  of  tlie  Celtic  computation  of  Easter,  which 
brought  him  into  trouble  with  some  of  the  Gallican 
bishops.  St.  Gregory  the  Great  was  Pope  at  that 
time,  and  to  him  St.  Columban  appealed.  But  the 
letters  which  St.  Columban  addressed  to  him  do  not 
appear  to  have  reached  their  destination,  and  the 
French  clergy  still  causing  annoyance  to  the  Irish 
saint,  he  again  had  recourse  to  the  See  of  Eome, 
then  filled  by  one  of  St.  Gregory's  successors,  to 
whom  he  forwarded  copies  of  the  letters  which  had 
Hist.  Ecci.v.ii. p.  272.  been  intended  for  that  pontiff.  Dr.  Lanigan  states 
tliat  St.  Columban  requested  from  the  Pope  '  to  be 
allowed  to  follow  the  tradition  of  his  elders,  if  it  was 
not  contrary  to  faith,  and  said  that  he  did  not  disturb 
others  with  regard  to  their  observances.  "  We  ask," 
he  added,  "  for  peace  and  ecclesiastical  unity,  such 
as  that  which  St.  Polycarp  maintained  with  Pope 
Anicetus,  and  for  permission  to  observe  our  own 
laws  according  to  the  regulation  made  by  the  150 
fathers  of  the  council  of  Constantinople."  '  ^ 
Lotter  After   having   settled   in    Italy,    St,    Columbanus 

to 

Pope  Boniface  IV. 

'  In  a  note  on  this  passage,  Dr.  Lanigan  observes  (Vol.  ii.  p.  274, 

n.  24),  '  He  alludes  to  a  part  of  the  .second  canon  of  that  council, 

in   which  it  is  decreed   that   tlie  churches  without  the  Roman 

empire  are  to    be   administered  according   to   the   traditionary 

custom  of  their  fathers,      Qucr,   autem  in  harbaris  sunt  gentibus, 

Dei  ecclesias  administrare  oportet  secundum  patrum,  qua;  servata 

est,  consuetudinem.^ 
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wrote  Ids  celebrated  epistle  to  Pope  Boniface  IV.  on 
the  subject  of   the   schism  of   the   three  chapters. 
Amongst  other  titles,  he  addresses  the  Pope  as  '  the     Moran's  Essaya 
pastor  of  pastors.'     Eespectiiig  himself  and  his  com-     tho  Early  Irish 
panions,  he  says  : — '  We  are  the  scholars  of  St.  Peter  ^^^Ij^' 

and  Paul,  and  of  all  disciples  subscribing  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  the  Divine  canon ;  all  are  Irish,  in- 
habitants of  the  remotest  part  of  the  whole  world, 
receiving  nothing  save  what  is  the  evangelic  and 
apostolic  doctrine.  None  of  us  has  been  a  heretic, 
none  a  Jew,  none  a  schismatic  ;  but  the  faith  just  as 
it  was  at  first  delivered  by  you,  the  successors  of  the 
holy  apostles,  is  held  unshaken.'  He  tells  the  Pope  ibid.  p.  99. 
that  '  the  sheep  are  affrighted  by  the  approach  of 
wolves,'  and  exhorts  him  to  '  use  tlie  whistlings  and 
the  well-known  voice  of  the  true  shepherd,  and 
stand  betwixt  the  sheep  and  the  wolves,  so  that,, 
casting  away  their  fear,  the  sheep  may  in  everything 
find  thee  to  be  the  first  pastor.'  '  Set,'  he  again  says 
to  the  Pope,  '  set  in  a  manner,  higher  than  all 
mortals,  and  exalted  near  unto  the  celestial  beings, 
lift  up  thy  voice  as  a  trumpet,  that  thou  mayest  show 
their  wicked  doings  to  the  people  of  thy  Lord, 
entrusted  to  thee  by  Him.'  '  I  strive,'  he  adds,  '  to 
stir  up  thee  as  the  prince  of  the  leaders ;  for  unto 
thee  belongeth  the  peril  of  the  whole  Lord's  army 

'  fearing   do   I   moan   unto    thee    alone,       ibid.  p.  100. 
who  from  among  the  princes  art   the  only  hope, 
having  authority  through  the  privileges  of  the  apostle 
Peter.'     He  expresses  his  beUef  that  the  Pope  never 
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did  and  never  will  receive  any  heretic  into  commu- 
nion, and  at  the  close  of  his  letter  he  declares : — 
'  We,  indeed,  as  I  have  said  before,  are  devoted 
(devincti)  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter ;  for,  although 
Eome  is  great  and  renowned,  tlu^ough  that  chair 
alone  is  she  great  and  illustrious  amongst  us. — On 
account  of  the  two  apostles  of  Christ  you  are  almost 
celestial,  and  Eome  is  the  head  of  the  whole  world 
and  of  the  churches.'  Propter  Christi  geminos  apo- 
stolos  vos  prope  ccelestes  estis;  etRomaorhis  terrarum 
caput  et  ecclesiarum. 

Such  was  the  faith  of  St.  Columban,  who,  even 
whilst  living  on  the  continent,  held  pertinaciously  to 
tlie  Celtic  computation  of  the  time  for  the  celebration 
of  Easter.  His  history  furnishes  a  striking  illustration 
that  persistence  even  in  this,  the  most  important  of  the 
Celtic  divergences  from  the  general  practice,  Avas  not 
then  accounted  incompatible  with  fidelity  to  the  See 
of  Eome,  or  with  visible  communion  with  the  uni- 
versal church. 

St.  Columban,  indeed,  is  particularly  commemo- 
rated in  the  Eoman  martyrology,  in  terms  of  more 
Roman  Martyroiogy.  ^j^^^^  ordinary  culogy.  He  is  therein  mentioned  as 
follows,  amongst  the  saints  of  the  21st  of  November : 
— 'In  the  monastery  of  Bobbio,  the  decease  of  St. 
Columban  Abbot,  who,  being  the  founder  of  many 
monasteries,  was  conspicuous  as  the  father  of  a  large 
number  of  monks,  and  who,  illustrious  with  many 
virtues,  fell  asleep  in  a  good  old  age.' 

Til  monasterio  Bobiensi  depositio  sancti  Columbani 


His 

commemoration 
in  tlie 
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Abbatis,  qui  multorum  coenobiorum  fundatoi\  pluri- 
morum  monachorum  exstitit  pater,  multisque  virtati- 
biis  clarus  in  senectute  bona  quievit. 

The  Bishop    Dagan,   who    is   mentioned   by   St.       st.  Dalian. 
Lawrence  in  the  same  letter,  has  been  supposed  to      ''^'p.  hs*'"^^' 
have  been  the  Irish  saint  of  that  name,  of  whom  it  is       ^  "'tSr**'** 
related  that  he  went  to  Eome,  and  there  presented  to  ^'^^  °^^^-  ^^''^"''• 
Pope  St.  Gregory  tlie  rule  drawn  up  by  liis  master, 
St.  Molua ;  '  and  Pope  Gregory  having  read  this  rule, 
said  in  the  presence  of  all : — "  The  saint  who  com- 
posed this  rule  has  truly  guarded  his  disciples  even 
to  the  very  thresholds  of  heaven."     Wherefore  St. 
Gregory  sent  his  approbation   and   benediction  to  =* 

Molua.'  In  the  Irish  martyrologies,  St.  Dagan  is 
entitled  the  '  warlike,'  the  '  pilgrim,'  the  '  meek,' 
and  the  '  noble.'  His  extraordinary  behaviour  on  the 
occasion  mentioned  by  St.  Lawrence,  although  cer- 
tainly not  amounting  to  a  renunciation  of  ecclesiastical 
communion,  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  an  instance 
of  the  extremes  into  which  the  best  of  men  may  be 
betrayed  by  party  spirit,  more  especially  if  they  are 
found  on  the  wrong  side  of  any  question. 

An  opposite  instance  of  meekness  during  the  same 
century,  and  in  reference  to  the  same  controversy, 
may  be  found  in  the  conduct  of  St.  Laserian,  another 
Irish  bishop,  who  was  a  strenuous  maintainer  of  the 
Eoman,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  the  new  method  of 
computing  the  Paschal  time. 

St.  Laserian,  in  his  youth,  had  spent  fourteen  years       st.Lasei-iau 
in  Eome,  and,  whilst  there,  he  had  attentively  listened       st.  Finhin. 

VOL.  II.  L 
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Boiiand.  Act.  ss.    to  the  teaching  of  Pope  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  from 

18  Aprilis,  .  ^  n     ^         t 

et  v/Jk)iii  also  he  received  the  orders  of  the  diaconate 

and  the  priesthood.  It  is  stated  that,  when  he  was 
on  his  way  back  to  Ireland,  he  was  joined  by  a  large 
number  of  illustrious  men  of  the  Angles,  the  Britons, 
and  the  Scots,  who  were  desirous  to  be  formed  after 
the  example  of  his  life.  After  his  arrival  in  his 
own  country,  he  became  abbot  of  the  monastery  of 
Leighlin,  where  he  presided  over  fifteen  hundred 
monks.  At  a  synod  held  in  Ireland  about  the  year 
G30,  St.  Laserian  met  St.  Fintan,  sometimes  called 
St.  Munnu,  who  was  as  pertinacious  in  his  adherence 
^  to  the  old  rule  of  the  Celtic  observance  of  Easter  as 

St.  Laserian  was  ardent  in  his  defence  of  the  new 
Eoman  method.  In  a  manner  and  with  a  confidence 
characteristic  of  the  age,  St.  Fintan  appealed  to 
miracles : — 


Bolland.  Acta  SS.  ' "  It  is  now  time,"  he  said  before  all  the  people,  "  that 
t.  IX.  ct.  pp.  -  -fi^ig  cQ^mcil  should  finish,  and  that  every  one  return  to  his 
own  place ;  therefore  I  briefly  propose  three  things  to 
Laserian,  namely : — Let  our  two  books  be  put  into  the 
fire,  both  the  book  of  the  old  rule  and  the  book  of  the  new 
rule,  that  we  may  see  which  book  will  come  out  of  the  fire. 
Or  else,  let  two  of  our  monks '  [one  from  each  side]  *  be  shut 
up  in  one  house,  and  let  the  house  be  set  on  fire,  that  we 
may  see  which  of  the  two  will  be  saved  from  the  fire.  Or 
let  us  go  together,  I  and  Laserian,  to  the  sepulchre  of  any 
just  monk  who  has  been  some  time  dead,  and  let  us  raise 
him  up,  that  he  may  indicate  to  us  the  Pasch,  which 
is  this  year  celebrated  in  heaven."  To  whom  Laserian 
answered,  "  We  will  not  enter  into  trial  with  thee,  since  we 
know  that,  because  of  thy  great  labour  and  sanctity,  if 
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thou  wert  to  order  yonder  mountain  to  come  down  to  this 
plain,  and  this  plain  to  take  the  place  of  yonder  mountain, 
Grod  would  do  it  for  thee."  Then  Fintan  answered,  "  Let 
each  one  therefore  do  as  he  thinks  and  believes  to  be  rio-ht." ' 

Thus  was  the  question  postponed  for  the  monieut, 
rather  than  tliat  charity  should  suffer  through  con- 
tention as  to  what  was  not  essential ;  and  such  was 
the  spirit  displayed  by  Eome  throughout  the  con- 
troversy. St.  Laserian  afterwards  went  to  Eome, 
with  others  of  the  Irish  clergy,  in  reference  to 
the  same  subject,  and  he  was  then  consecrated 
Bishop  by  Pope  Honorius,  who  also  appointed  him 
Legate  of  the  Apostolic  See.  On  liis  return  to  Ire- 
land, he  successfully  exerted  himself  in  establishing 
the  Roman  Easter.      Pope  Honorius  also  addressed     Pope  Hononus 

,  ,.,  n  n  A  \  1  •  1  writps  to  the 

letters  to  the  irisli  (a.d.  do4j,  exhortmg  them,  as  iHsh. 

being  a  small  number  situated  at  the  ends  of  the  '  iib.  u.  cap.  lo."^ ' 
earth,  not  to  esteem  themselves  wiser  than  other 
churches  of  Christ,  new  and  old,  throughout  the  world, 
and  not  to  keep  Easter  at  a  different  time  from  that 
appointed  by  the  Paschal  computations  and  tlie 
synodical  decrees  of  the  pontiffs  of  the  whole  world. 
These  letters  produced  the  desired  effect,  as  St.  Bede 
subsequently  informs  us,  when,  in  reference  to  the 
year  635,  he  says  that  the  Scots  of  the  South  of  Eoci.  Hist.  iii.  3. 
Ireland  had  already  '  learned  to  observe  Easter  ac- 
cording to  the  canonical  custom,  by  the  admonition 
of  the  bishop  of  the  Apostolic  See.' 

The  question,  however,  still  continued  to  be  agitated  Letters 

in  thc-North  of  Ireland,  and  a  few  years  later  Thomian,    iroiami'tTrvoiuo. 

l2 
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Arclibisliop   of   Armagh,   with    other   bishops   and 

abbots,  addressed  letters  on  the  subject  to  tlie  Pope. 

s.  Bedoe         Thcsc  letters,  as  we  learn  from  the  reply,  reached 

Ilist.  Eccl.  ii.  19.      -p,  _       .  ,  .^  r-  t->  n  •  ^      j. 

iiome  durmg  the  pontincate  or  i  ope  beveriniis,  but 
were  not  answered  until  after  his  decease,  when  the 
proper  Eoman  authorities,  including  John,  the  new 
The  Pope  elect,  sent  letters  in  return  to  the  said  Irish 

^liome!  bishops  and  clergy,  whom  they  addressed  as  '  most 
beloved  and  most  holy.'  From  the  tenor  of  these 
letters  (so  far  as  they  have  been  quoted  by  St.  Bede) 
the  Eoman  clergy  appear  to  have  been  misinformed 
as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  question,  for  they  only 
speak  of  and  reprove  the  endeavour  to  revive  the 
Quartodeciman  heresy,  of  keeping  Easter  at  the  time 
of  the  Jewish  passover ;  ^  whereas  the  Celts  never  ob- 
served it  on  that  day,  unless  it  happened  to  faU  upon  a 
Sunday.  Consequently  the  maintainers  of  the  old 
Celtic  practice  were  not  included  in  the  blame  which 
is  conveyed  by  that  portion  of  the  epistle  which  we 
possess.     Their  mistaken  mode  of  computation,  how- 

*  The  writers  of  the  letter  say  that,  having  opened  the  epistles 
of  the  Irish  clergy,  Weperimus  quosdam  pvovincice  vestrce  contra 
orthodoxam  Jidein,  novam  ex  veteri  hceresim  renovare  conantes, 
Pascha  nostnim  in  quo  immolatus  est  Christus,  nebulosa  caligine 
refutantes,  et  quarta  decima  liina  cum  Hehrceis  celebrare  nitentes.^ 
St.  Bede  does  not  give  the  whole  of  the  epistle,  but  he  observes 
that  it  is  evident  from  the  above  passage,  that  the  said  error  had 
only  recently  arisen,  and  was  but  partially  spread,  in  Ireland. 
No  trace,  however,  is  found  of  the  existence  of  the  Quartodeciman 
heresy  amongst  these  Celtic  churches,  whilst  the  error  as  to  the 
mode  of  forming  the  paschal  computation  was  of  long  standing, 
and  widely  spread  throughout.  ' 
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ever,  may  very  probably  have  been  noticed  in  the 
sequel  which  is  lost,  for  St.  Bede  in  his  previous 
comments  observes  that  these  letters  were  dh-ected 
against  the  Celtic  error,  and  were  written  '  with  great 
authority,  and  were  full  of  learning ' ;  the  writer  of 
them  'clearly  teaching  that  the  Lord's  day  of  thePasch 
must  be  looked  for  from  the  fifteenth  moon  to  the  twen- 
ty-first, which  was  proved  in  the  Nicene  synod.' 

Though  the  above-mentioned  circumstances  do 
not  directly  concern  the  British  church,  yet  an  ac- 
quaintance with  them  is  useful  on  account  of  their 
bearing  on  the  general  question. 

For  sixty  years  after  the  above-mentioned  letter      Ecclesiastical 

1     1  •       J?  n  intercourse 

from  St.  Lawrence  of  Canterbury  and   his  fellow         between 

,.,  .  ^  .  ,,  Britons  and  Saxons. 

bishops  to  the  British  clergy,  there  is  no  recorded 
instance  of  any  intercourse  between  the  Saxon  and 
British  churches.  But  an  event  occurred  about  the 
year  665,  which  not  only  involved  a  direct  act  of 
ecclesiastical  communion  between  the  British  and 
Saxon  clergy,  but  which  also  indicates  that  such 
communion  cannot  have  been  looked  upon  by  either 
side  as  broken  off;  although,  no  doubt,  it  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  circumstances  of  the  times. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
history  of  the  antecedents,  and  of  the  consequences-,  of 
the  event  referred  to,  appears  at  first  sight  to  afford 
some  ground  for  the  opinion  that  the  Scots  and  the 
Britons  were  then  regarded  as  schismatics  by  St. 
Wilfrid  and  the  Eoman  party  in  England. 
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Consecration  Tlic  circumstance  to  which  I  allude  is  tlie  con- 

st. Chad.        secration  of  St.  Chad,  a.d.  665,  by  the  Saxon  bishop 

Wini,  assisted  by  two  bishops  of  the  Britons.     For 

the  reasons  above  mentioned,  it  deserves  particular 

consideration. 

The   account   given   by  St.   Bede  of  the  whole 

transaction  is  as  follows. 
!^t.  Wilfrid  On  the  death  of  Tuda,  who,  after  the  synod  of 

elected  to  the  ,  ,  .  . 

See  of  York,      Whitby,  had  succeeded  St.  Colman  in  the  bishopric 

consecrated  in     of  Lindisfarne,  St.  Wilfrid  was  elected  to  the  great 

s.  BediE.         Northumbrian   episcopate,  the  seat   of   which  was 

V.  19."'     '   again  transferred  to  York,  where  it  had  originally 

been  established  under  St.  Paulinus,  its  first  bishop. 

King  Altrid,  who  at  that  time  governed  the  province 

of  Deira  under  his  father  Oswy,  king  of  Northum- 

bria,  sent  St.  Wilfrid  to  be  consecrated  in  France, 

s.  Bcdre  with  liis  father's  counsel  and  consent  (cum  consilio 

nibt.  £ccl.  V.  19.  .  .-...,         .     .,. 

atque  consensu  pains  sin  Osicii).     Agilbert,  at  that 

time  bishop  of  Paris,  had  previously  been  bishop  of 
tlie  West  Saxons,  and  having  visited  Northumbria, 
liad  there  ordained  Wilfrid  as  priest.     Bishop  Agil- 
Jbid.  lii.  25.       bert  had  also  assisted  at  the  synod  of  Whitby,  on 
which  occasion  he  appointed  St.  Wilfrid,  whom  he 
styled  his  disciple,  to  speak  instead  of  himself  in  behalf 
of  the  Eoman  calculation  of  the  Paschal  season.     By 
Hibt.  j-:cci.  iii.  28.   the  same  Agilbert,  St.  Wilfrid  was  now  consecrated 
bishop,  with  circumstances  of  great  honour  {mcKjno 
cum  honor e\  in  a  large  assembly  of  prelates  con- 
vened for  the  purpose  at  Com})iegne. 
Ibid.  Whilst,  on  this  occasion,  St.  Wilfrid  was  tarrying 

in   France,   King    Oswy,    says    St.    Bede,    '  having 
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imitated  the  diligence  of  liis  son,  sent  into  Kent  a 

holy  man,  modest   in   manners,  well   read   in    the 

Scriptures,  and  a  skilful  executor  in  his  works  of 

those  things  which  the  Scriptures  taught  him  were 

to  be  done,  that  he  might  be  consecrated  bishop  of 

York.'     This  was  St.  Chad,  at  that  time  a  priest, 

and  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Lastingham.     With 

him,  the  king  sent  his  priest  Eadhed,  who  afterwards 

was  made  bishop  of  Eipon.     On  their  arrival  in 

Kent,  they  foimd    the    see    of    Canterbury  vacant, 

owing  to  the  death  of  Archbishop  Deusdedit.    They 

consequently  proceeded  to  the  province  of  the  West 

Saxons,  where  Wini  was  bishop,  who  had  himself      '^^"   '^^ ' "'' 

been  ordained  in  France.     St.  Chad  was  accordingly 

consecrated   bishop   by  this  Wini,  who  took,  says 

St,  Bede,  as  his  assistants  in  the  consecration  (in 

societatem  ordinationis),  '  two  bishops  of  the  nation 

of  the  Britons,  who,  as  has  very  often  been  said, 

celebrate  the  Lord's  day  of  the  Pasch  at  variance^ 

with  the  canonical  custom,  from  the  fourteenth  to 

the  twentieth  moon.    For,'  proceeds  St.  Bede, '  there 

was  not  then  any  other  canonically  ordained  bishop  in 

all  Britain,  besides  that  Wini.' 

It  is  to  be  obser\-ed  that  Wini  appears  to  have  been         Manner 
appointed  in  an  irregular  manner  to  this  bishopric,  wini's  appcintment. 
and  that  this  was  the  reason  why  Bishop  Agilbert 

'  *  Secus  morem  canonicum.'  In  Bohn's  translated  version, 
taken  from  Dr.  Giles's,  this  is  rendered  '  according  to  the  canonical 
manner,'  which  the  context  shows  to  be  an  error ;  for  it  states 
it  to  have  been  their  practice  to  keep  Easter  *  from  the  fourteenth 
to  the  twentieth  moon,'  which  was  w?icanonical. 
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bad  left  the  West  Saxons  and  gone  back  to  his  own 
uist.  Ecci.  iii.  c.  7.  countiy.  St.  Bede  relates,  in  a  previous  chapter, 
how  there  came  into  the  province  of  the  West 
Saxons, 'out  of  Ireland,  a  certain  bishop  named 
Agilbert,  by  nation  a  Gaul,  but  who  had  then  dwelt 
a  long  time  in  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
the  Holy  Scriptures.'  He  subsequently  became 
bishop  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  remained  so  for 
many  years,  until '  at  length  the  king,  who  under- 
stood only  the  language  of  the  Saxons,  having 
grown  w^eary  of  a  foreign  language  introduced 
(swMutroduxit)  into  the  province  another  bishop  of 
his  own  tongue,  by  name  Wini,  who  himself  had 
been  ordained  in  Gaul ;  and  dividing  the  province 
into  two  parts,  appointed  to  Wini  his  episcopal 
see  in  the  city  of  Winchester.'  Agilbert,  being 
grievously  offended  that  the  king  should  have  done 
this  without  his  having  been  himself  consulted,  went 
back  into  Gaid,  and  was  then  made  bishop  of  Paris, 
where  he  died. 

It  was  by  the  same  Agilbert,  as  has  been  akeady 
stated,  that  St.  Wilfrid  was  consecrated  bishop. 
I  list.  Koi.  iii.  7.  St.  Bcde  mentions  further,  that  Wini  having  been 
afterwards  expelled  from  this  bishopric  of  Winchester, 
took  refuge  with  Wulf here,  king  of  the  Mercians,  and 
bought  of  him  the  see  of  London  for  money,  of 
which  he  remained  bishop  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Ibid.  iii.  30.  The  city  of  London  was  in  tlie  province  of  the  East 
Saxons,  at  that  time  subject  to  Mercia. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  of  King 
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Oswy/  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  consecration 
of  St.  Chad  to  a  see  akeady  occupied  by  another 
bisliop,  was  in  itself  a  grievous  irreguljtrity. 

St.  Theodore  shortly  afterwards  succeeded  to  tlie      Consecration 
see  of  Canterbury,  to  which  he  was  consecrated  in        diligence 
Eome,   by   Pope    St.   Vitalian,    in    the    year    668.      st.  Theodore. 
During  the  following  year  he  arrived  in  England,  iiist.'"EccL  iT-.  i,  2. 
provided  with  large  powers  from  the  Apostolic  See, 
and  he  at  once  applied  himself  vigorously  to  the 
task  of  ecclesiastical  reformation. 

St.  Bede  relates  that : —  Hist.  Ecei.  iv.  2. 

'  Theodoi-e,  visiting  all  parts,  ordained  bishops  in  fitting  He  supplies 
places,  and,  making  use  of  their  assistance,  corrected  such  *^  s'!  '^pp'^d^  ^° 
things  as  he  found  to  be  faulty.  Amongst  these,  when  he  consecration, 
also  pointed  out  to  Bishop  Chad,  that  he  had  not  been  pro- 
perly consecrated  {non  fuisse  rite  consecratiim),  Chad 
answered  most  humbly : — "  If  you  know,"  said  he,  "  that 
I  have  not  properly  received  the  episcopate,  I  willingly 
relinquish  the  office  ;  for,  indeed,  never  did  I  think  myself 
worthy  of  it ;  but  being  commanded  to  undertake  it,  I 
consented,  although  unworthy,  for  the  sake  of  obedience." 
But  he,'  (Theodore),  'hearing  the  humility  of  his  answer, 
said  that  he  ought  not  to  give  up  the  episcopate  {non 
euTYh  episcopatum  dimittere  dehere)  ;  but  he  himself  com- 
pleted his  ordination  anew,  in  the  Catholic  manner  {sed 
ipse  ordinationem  ejus  denuo  catholica  ratlone  con- 
suinmavit). 

*  Edclius  intimates  in  his  'Life  of  St.  AVilfrid'  (cap.  xiv.),  and 
Eadmer  distinctly  states  (cap.  ii.  n.  18),  that  tlie  Celtic  party 
being  annoyed  by  their  defeat  at  Whitby,  fraudulently  persuaded 
King  Oswy  to  substitute  St.  Chad  in  St,  Wilfrid's  place,  in  the 
see  of  York ;  urging  that  no  one  could  tell  what  had  become  of 
St.  Wilfrid,  and  that  the  interests  of  religion  would  suffer  if  that 
church  were  left  longer  without  a  pastor. 
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St.  Chad's  St.  Chad  then  gave  up  the  see   of  York  to  St. 

su  sequen    u      .  ■yy-j^^.jj^  jl-g  l.ig]i^;f^l  possossoF,  aucl  retired  to  his  own 

s.  Bed£E         monastery  of  Lasting] lam  ;  but  he  was  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards  appointed  bishop  of  the  Mercians, 
by  St.  Theodore.     His  see  was  fixed  at  Lichfield, 
where  he  died. 
Difficu:ties  This  narrative  gives  rise  to  two  important  ques- 

soived.  tions,  respecting  which  St.  Bede  does  not  ofier  any 

explanation. 

Fii^st : — for  what  reason  was  St.  Wilfrid  sent  to 
France  for  his  consecration  ? 

Secondly: — what    were    the    deficiencies    which 
caused  St.  Theodore  to  object  to  the  consecration  of  St. 
Chad,  and  which  he  subsequently  himself  supplied  ? 
It  has  been  replied  to  these  difficulties,  that  St. 
Wilfrid  and  St.  Theodore  regarded  the  Celtic  bishops 
as  schismatics  ;  consequently,  that  the  former  did  not 
wish  to  run  the  risk  of  being  consecrated  by  them, 
and  that  the  latter  refused  to  acknowledge  the  con- 
secration of  St.  Chad,  on  account  of  such  bishops 
having  participated  in  the  rite  as  assistants.     The 
life  of  St.  Wilfrid,  written  by  Eddius  a  few  years 
before  the  completion  of  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  St.  Bede,  is  appealed  to  in  support  of  the  above- 
mentioned  explanation. 
Eddius  stophanus.       Eddius,  surnamcd  Stephanus,  was  a  Benedictine 
Acta  ss.  Ord.      mouk  of  Canterbury,  and  one  of  the  earhest  masters 
t'  V.  p"632.       of  singing  in  the  churches  of  the  Northumbrians, 
Hist^EcaTv.  2.    leaving  been  invited  out  of  Kent  by  St.  Wilfrid.    He 
was,  for  a  long  time,  the  friend  and  companion  of 
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that  holy  prelate,  and  immediately  after  St.  Wilfrid's 

death,  in   the   year  709,  Eddius  Stephanas  wrote 

the  history  of  his  life.     The  very  great  value   im- 

doLibtedly  attaching  to  this  biography,  as  the  work 

of  a  contemporary,  is  in  some  measure  impaired  by 

its   occasional   inaccuracies,    and   manifestations    of 

party  spirit.      The  chapter  on  the  subject  of   St. 

Wilfrid's  consecration  in  France  affords  a  flagrant 

instance  of  these  defects.    In  that  chapter  it  is  stated 

that  St.  Wilfrid  addressed  King  Oswy  and  his  son       st.  Wilfrid's 

Alfrid,  m  a  speech  wliich  may  be  literally  translated     ^  ^g'"^^j'P^ec 

(.  ■,^  the  kings. 

as  follows : — 

'  But  St.  Wilfrid  spoke,  and  said :  "  0  Lords,  venerable  Eddius, 

jjr-  1  11  -i.    ■  f  A      ^.^     4.    VitaS.Wilfridi,  c.  12, 

Kings,  by  all  means  it  is  necessary  tor  us  prudently  to  ^^^  ^.^^^  Oxon  1691 

consider  how,  with  your  election,  I  may  be  able  by  the  help  vel  apud 

of  God,  to  arrive  at  the  episcopal  rank  without  accusation      Ord  "sBened. 

from  catholic  men :  for  here  in  Britain  there  are  many        t.  v.  p.  642. 

bishops,  none  of  whom  is  it  my  business  to  accuse,  although 

I  know   of  a  truth,  that  they  are  either  Quartodecimans, 

as  the  Britons  and  as  the   Scots,  or  that  they  may  have 

been  ordained  by  them,  whom  the  Apostolic  see  does  not 

receive  into  commimion,  nor  does  it   receive  those  who 

consent  to  schismatics.     And,  therefore,  in  much  humility 

I  ask  of  you,  to  send    me  under  your  protection  across 

the  sea  to  the  country  of  the  Gauls,  where  many  catholic 

bishops  may  be  had ;  that  without  contradiction  from  the 

Apostolic  see,  I  may  merit,  although  unworthy,  to  receive 

the  episcopal  rank."    This  counsel  well  pleased  the  Kings, 

who  preparing  for  him  a  ship,  &c.,  &c." 

^  I  subjoin  the  original  passage: — 'Lociitus  est  autem  sanctus 
Wilfridus  dicens :  "  O  Domini  venerabiles  reges,  omnibus  modis 
nobis  necessarium  est  provide  considerare,  quomodo  cum  electione 
vestra  sine  accusatione  Catholicorum  virorum  ad  gradum  Episco- 
palem  cum    Dei   adjutorio  venire   valeani :    sunt   enim    hie  in 
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The 
sentiments 
attributed 

Eddius 

to 

St.  Wilfrid 

are  at  variance 

■with 

St.  Wilfrid's 

speech 

at 

Whitby. 

Hist.  Eccl.  iii.  25. 


It  is  first  to  be  observed  tliat,  according  to  tlie 
above  statement,  the  assistance  of  the  British  bishops 
at  the  subsequent  consecration  of  St.  Chad,  would 
not  be  regarded  by  St.  Wilfrid  as  an  incident  out  of 
keeping  with  the  habitual  relations  then  existing 
between  the  Saxon  and  Celtic  churches. 

But  it  is  utterly  incredible  that  St.  Wilfrid  could 
have  characterised  the  Britons  and  the  Scots  as 
Quartodecimans  on  this  occasion.  For,  according  to 
St.  Bede,  he  had  expressly  declared  the  contrary  in 
the  synod  which  had  recently  been  held  at  Whitby. 
St.  Colman,  who  defended  the  Celtic  practice  in  the 
presence  of  that  assembly,  appealed  to  the  authority 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  as  a  precedent  for  com- 
mencing the  Paschal  feast  on  the  fourteenth  moon. 
St.  Wilfrid,  in  reply,  admitted  that  St.  John  had  in 
this  respect  complied  with  the  decree  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  out  of  condescension  to  the  weakness  of  Jewish 
converts ;  adding,  however,  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  same  decree,  the  said  apostle  always  commenced 
Easter  on  the  fourteenth,  whether  falHng  on  a  Sunday 


Britannia  multi  Episcopi,  quorum  nullum  meum  est  accusare, 
quamvis  veraciter  sciam,  quod  aut  Quartadecimaui  sunt  ut 
Britones,  ut  Scoti,  aut  ab  illis  aint  ordinati,  quos  nee  Apostolica 
Sedes  in  communionem  rccipit,  neque  eos  qui  scliismaticis  con- 
sentiunt.  Et  ideo  in  multa  humilitate  a  vobis  posco,  ut  me 
mittatis  cum  vestro  pra^sidio  trans  mare  ad  Galliarum  regionem, 
ubi  Catholici  Episcopi  multi  habentiir :  ut  sine  controversia 
Apostolica;  Sedis,  licet  indignus  gradimi  Episcopalem  merear 
accipere."  Tale  jam  consilium  bene  regibus  complacuit,  praj- 
parantes  ei  navem,'  &c.,  &c. —  Vit.  S.  Wilf.  Ed.  Gale. 
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or  otlicrwise ;  '  which,'  proceeded  St.  Wilfrid,  hi 
answer  to  St.  Cohnan,  '  is  not  your  practice,  for  you 
never  celebrate  the  Pasch  excepting  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week.'  Now,  the  custom  to  which  St.  John 
saw  fit,  in  his  day,  to  condescend,  having  afterwards 
degenerated  into  Judaism,  became  the  principal  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Quartodeciman  heres}^ ;  and  it  has 
been  seen  that  St.  Wilfrid  expressly  affirmed  that  the 
Celtic  practice  was  at  variance  with  it.  The  Quarto- 
decimans,  so  far  regardless  of  the  Christian  Sunday, 
always  kept  Easter  on  the  fourteenth  moon,  whether 
it  fell  upon  a  Sunday  or  not.  The  Celts,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  St.  Bede  more  than  once  distinctly  men- 
tions, never  kept  it  excepting  on  a  Sunday.  But 
they  calculated  the  said  Sunday  from  the  fourteenth 
to  the  twentieth  moon,  whereas,  according  to  the  new 
Eoman  method,  the  proper  Sunday  was  to  be  looked 
for  between  the  fifteenth  moon  and  the  twenty-first. 
Therefore,  it  must  be  concluded  that  Eddius  in  this 
case  fell  into  error,  or  that  he  applied  the  epithet 
of  Quartodeciman  in  a  party  sense,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  its  literal  signification ;  and  the  same  must  be 
said  in  like  manner  of  the  charge  which  he  brings 
against  the  Britons  and  the  Scots,  of  schism  and 
separation  from  the  Apostolic  See — which  separation 
only  extended  to  the  particular  points  of  divergence, 
and  did  not  constitute  an  ecclesiastical  schism,  in  any 
proper  sense  of  the  words. 

The  error  of  Eddius  is  very  pointedly  corrected         st.  Ec.ie 

corr'fts 

by  St.  Bede,  who  wrote   a  few  years   later   than         Ridius. 
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Eddius,  and  evidently  made  use  of  his  works. ^     St. 
Prafatio        Bcdc,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  derived  the  materials 


Hist.  Eccl.  Angl. 


'  St.  Bede  tells  us  (B.  v.  c.  23)  that  he  conchicled  his  '  Eccle- 
siastical Histoiy '  in  the  year  731.  St.  Wilfrid  died  in  the  year 
709,  and  the  biography  of  Eddius  is  said  to  have  been  com- 
menced immediately  afterwards.  The  nineteenth  chapter  of  the 
fifth  book  of  St.  Bede's  '  Ecclesiastical  History,'  contains  a  sum- 
mary of  the  life  of  St.  Wilfrid,  which  is  in  great  measure  an 
abridged  paraphrase  of  the  principal  chapters  in  the  work  of 
Eddius,  with  a  few  additional  facts.  It  is  Avorthy  of  note  that  in 
a  passage,  evidently  paraphrased  by  St.  Bede,  Eddius  speaks  of 
St.  Wilfrid  as  having  learned,  amongst  other  things,  from  Arch- 
deacon Boniface,  at  Eome,  '  the  Paschal  calculation,  which  the 
schismatics  of  Britain  and  Ireland  were  not  acquainted  with.' 
St.  Bede  omits  this  oiFensive  expression,  and  says  that  St.  Wilfrid 
learned  from  Archdeacon  Boniface  at  Rome,  '  the  proper  Paschal 
computation,  and  many  other  things  suitable  to  ecclesiastical 
learning,  lohich  he  could  not  have  learned  in  his  own  country.''  It 
is  worth  while  to  confront  these  two  passages  in  their  original 
text.  Eddius  writes  of  St.  Wilfrid,  Avhen  a  youth  at  Rome : — 
'  Nam  per  multos  menses  loca  sanctorum  omni  die  ad  orationem 
circumveniens  invenit  doctorem  sibi  amicum,  per  Deum  et  Apo- 
stolum  fidelem  factum,  nomine  Bonifaciimi,  Archidiaconum  unum 
ex  consiliariis  sapientissimum,  a  quo  quatuor  Evangelia  Christi 
perfecte  didicit,  et  paschalem  I'ationcm,  quam  schismatici  Bri- 
tannia; et  Hyberniffi  non  cognoverunt,  et  alias  multas  ecclesiastica; 
disciplinse  regulas  Bonifacius  Archidiaconus,  quasi  proprio  filio 
suo,  diligenter  dictitavit,'  &c.,  &c.  (Edd.  Vit.  S.  Wilfridi,  cap.  v.) 
St.  Bede  exactly,  though  not  verbally,  follows  the  above  account, 
with  the  exception  of  the  charge  of  schism  against  the  Celts.  He 
■writes  of  St.  Wilfi"id  on  the  same  occasion: — '  Veniens  vero 
Roniam,  et  orationibus  ac  meditationi  rerum  ecclesiasticarum,  ut 
animo  proposuerat,  quotidiana  mancipatus  instantia,  pervenit  ad 
amicitiam  viri  doctissimi  ac  sanctissimi,  Bonifacii  videlicet  archi- 
diaconi,  (jui  etiam  consiliarius  erat  apostolici  papa; ;  cujus  magis- 
terio  quatuor  evangeliorum  libros  ex  ordine  didicit,  computum 
Pascha;  rationabilem,  et  alia  multa    qua'   in   patria  nequiverat 
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for  tliat  portion  of  his  own  history  which  treats  of 
the  church  in  Northumbria,  not  from  any  one  author 
alone,  but  from  the  faithful  testimony  of  innumer- 
able well-informed  witnesses,  as  well  as  from  his  own 
knowledge  ;  and,  in  two  passages,  which  will  subse- 
quently be  more  fully  quoted,  he  takes  pains  to 
explain  that  St.  Aidan  and  the  monks  of  lona  (who 
followed  the  Celtic  usages)  always  kept  Easter  on  a 
Sunday, '  although  not  in  the  proper  week,'  and  that 
they  did  not,  in  company  with  the  Jews,  keep  it 
always  on  the  fourteenth  moon,  '  as  some  falsely 
imagine.'  This  remark  apparently  alludes  to  Eddius. 
The  work  of  Eddius  must  also  have  been  well 
known  to  Eadmer,  the  monk  of  Canterbury  and  friend 
of  St.  Anselm,  who,  in  the  twelfth. century,  wrote 
another  life  of  St.  Wilfrid.  Yet  Eadmer  does  not  adopt 
the  reason  assigned  by  Eddius  for  St.  Wilfrid  having 
gone  to  France  for  his  consecration.  He  attributes 
that  circumstance  to  the  fact,  that  Wini  was  at  that 
time  the  only  canonically  consecrated  bishop  in  Britain. 
He  says  that  St.  Wilfrid  '  asked  of  the  king  not  to 
allow  him  to  be  irregularly  consecrated  in  Britain ; 
but,  in  order  that  so  important  a  matter  might  be 
fulfilled  according  to  the  canonical  institutes,  that  he 
would  send  him  to  be  consecrated  in  Gaul.  For  tlie 
venerable  Deusdedit,  archbishop  of  the  holy  church 
of  Canterbury,  had  already  been  taken  away  from 

ecclesiasticis   disciplinis   accommoda,    eodem   magistro   tradente 
percepit,'  &c.,  &c.  (S.  Bed«  Hist.  Eccl.  v.  19.) 


Hist.  Eccl.  iii. 
cc.  4,  17. 


Eadmer, 

Monk  of 

Canterbury. 


Vita  S.  Wilfridi, 

c.  ii.  n.  17. 

apnd 

BoUand.  Act.  SS. 

24  Apr. 

vol  apud 

Mabillon,  Act.  SS. 

Ord.  S.  Ecnwl. 
t.  iii.  pp.  180,  181. 
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this  life ;  nor  was  there  remaining  in  all  Britain  any 
canonically  ordained  bishop,  excepting  Wini,  Bishop 
of  the  West  Saxons.'  ^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  Eadmer  is  more  explicit 
upon  this  point  than  St.  Bede,  and,  if  he  had  given 
credit  to  the  statement  of  Eddius  in  its  literal  sense, 
or  had  beheved  that  the  Britons  were  schismatics,  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  he  would  have  passed  over 
in  silence  a  circumstance  of  such  paramount  import- 
ance, which  of  itself  would  have  aflforded  an  ample 
and  obvious  explanation  of  the  conduct  of  St.  Wil- 
frid, and  rendered  it  superfluous  to  assign  any  other. 
St.  Wilfrid's  It  was  whilst  St.  Wilfrid  was  in  France,  that  St. 

Chad  was  sent  into  Kent  to  be  consecrated  by  Aixh- 
bishop  Deusdedit,  and  the  said  archbishop's  death 
was  not  known  to  him,  till  he  arrived.  Therefore,  the 
decease  of  the  same  archbishop  could  not  have  been 
known  in  Northumbria  when  St.  Wilfrid  j)reviously 
eft  for  France.  Still,  even  if  St.  Wilfrid  then  sup- 
posed that  Deusdedit  was  alive,  he  might  have  been 
aware  that  there  was  only  one  other  canonically 
ordained  bishop  in  Britain  to  act  as  assistant  in  the 
consecration,  and  that  one  Wini.     St.  Wilfrid  might 

'  The  original  text  is  as  follows: — 'Vir  auteni  Domini  Wil- 
frichis  id  a  rege  pctivit  ne  se  inordinate  ordinari  in  Uritannia 
perinitteret:  veruni,  ut  tanta  res  secundum  instituta  canonum 
expleri  valeret,  ordinanduni  se  in  Galliam  mitteret.  Venerabilis 
nempe  Deusdedit,  sanctaj  Cantuariensis  Ecclesije  Archiepiscopus, 
jam  huic  vitae  subtractus  fuerat ;  nee  in  tota  Britannia  episcopus 
aliquis  canonice  ordinatus  supererat,  excepto  Wine  Occidcntalium 
Saxonum  episcopo.'   (Eadmer,  Vita  S.  Wilfridi,  cap.  ii.  n.  17.) 
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have  had  an  objection  to  Wini,  on  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  appointed  to  the  see 
of  Winchester,  especially  since  Bishop  Agilbert,  into 
whose  diocese  he  had  been  introduced,  was  the 
special  friend  and  patron  of  St.  Wilfrid.  These  cir- 
cumstances, together  with  St.  Wilfrid's  previous  con- 
nection with  Bishop  Agilbert,  and  with  France,  and 
his  undoubted  objection  to  the  Celtic  peculiarities, 
will  amply  explain  his  desire  to  be  consecrated  in 
that  country,  without  any  supposition  that  he  imputed 
either  heresy  or  schism  to  the  Celtic  bishops. 

Moreover,  some  fifteen  years  afterwards,  in  a  synod        Testimony 
held  at  Eome  against  the  Monoth elites,  a.d.  680,  under       st.  wiifrid 
Pope  St.  Agatho,  St.  Wilfrid  himself  bore  public  tes-     Eoman  .'.'y"'^^^- 
timony  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the  CeUs,  as  well  as  of  the 
other  Christians  of  the  British  Isles.     The  circum- 
stance is  thus  recorded  by  St.  Bede  : — 

'  At  which  time  the  same  Pope  Agatho,  having  assembled  s.  Bodx 

a  synod  at  Eome  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  bishops,  ^'''^^''-  l^'s'-^-  i^- 
against  those  who  taught  that  there  was  only  one  will  and 
operation  in  the  Lord  the  Saviour,  commanded  Wilfrid 
also  to  be  called,  and  that,  sitting  amongst  the  bishops,  he 
should  declare  his  faith,  together  with  that  of  the  province 
or  island  from  which  he  came  :  and  when  he  and  his 
people  were  found  to  be  Catholic  in  faith,  it  was  agreed  that 
this  amongst  the  rest  should  be  inserted  in  the  acts  of  the 
same  synod,  and  it  was  written  in  this  manner :  "  Wilfrid, 
beloved  of  God,  bishop  of  the  city  of  York,  appellant  to 
the  Apostolic  see  respecting  his  cause,  and  acquitted  by 
this  power,  of  things  certain  and  uncertain,  and  placed  in 
the  seat  of  judgment  in  synod  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five    other  bishops,    also    confessed    the   true  and 

VOL.  II.  M 
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Catholic  Faith  for  all  the  northern  part,'  the  islands  of 
Britain  and  Ireland,  which  are  inhabited  by  the  nations  of 
the  Angles  and  Britons,  as  well  as  of  the  Scots  and  Picts, 
and  corroborated  the  same  with  his  subscription."' 

Now,  the  Celtic  usages  respecting  Easter  and  the 
tonsure,  were  not  wholly  abandoned  either  by  Britons, 
Scots,  or  Picts,  for  some  time  after  the  year  680.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  St.  Wilfrid,  wdio  was  so 
strenuously  opposed  to  those  usages  as  contrary  to 
Catholic  discipline,  did  not  consider  them,  in  the 
case  of  these  nations,  to  be  at  variance  with  the 
Catholic   faith.      Otherwise,  he  could   not  at   that 

'  In  Dr.  Giles's  and  in  Bohn's  translated  editions  this  is  ren- 
dered '  the  northern  part  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  inhabited,  &c.' ; 
but  the  original  text  of  St.  Bede  includes  the  whole  of  both 
those  islands.  It  reads  as  follows  : — '^3ro  omni  Aquilonali  parte, 
Britannia;  et  Hibernice  insulis,  qiiai  ab  Anglorum  et  Britonum, 
necnon  Scottorum  et  Pictorum  gentibus  incoluntur,  veram  et 
catholicam  Jidem  confessus  est,  ct  cum  sitbscriptione  sua  corro- 
boravit.  Ed.  Basil,  1563,  a/50  in  Monument.  Ilistor.  Britan. 
1848,  p.  272.  In  Eadmer's  version,  however,  of  the  same 
writing  (Vit.  S.  Wilf.  iv.  37),  the  word  itisulis  is  omitted,  and 
the  passage  runs  '  .  .  .  .  pro  omni  aquilonali  jmrte  Britannia; 
et  Hibernice,  qua;  ab  Anglorum  ac  Britonum  necnon  Scottoriini 
et  Pictorum  gentibus  incoluntur,  ^c,  ^*c.'  But  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  so  good  a  reading  as  the  other,  not  only  as  regards 
the  construction  of  the  sentence,  but  also  because,  thougli  there 
was  a  special  reason  why  St.  Wilfrid  should  answer  for  the  north 
of  England  in  which  his  diocese  was  situated,  there  was  no  such 
partictdar  reason  for  his  answering  for  the  north  only  of  Ireland. 
It  is  easier,  therefore,  to  understand  it  as  including  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  translations 
which  have  been  referred  to,  as  well  as  the  reading  of  Eadmer, 
are  intended  in  this  sense.  But  even  if  otherwise,  many  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  at  that  time,  still  persisted  in  the  Celtic  usages. 
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period  have  so  solemnly  testified  to  the  catholicity  of 
the  faith  of  the  aforesaid  nations.  Neither  can  it  be 
conceived  that  he  would  have  made  such  a  profession 
of  orthodoxy  in  behalf  of  the  Britons,  Scots,  and  Picts, 
as  well  as  Angles,  if  he  had  regarded  any  of  these 
nations  as  schismatics  ;  ndV  would  they  have  been  nil  . 
thus  specially,  explicitly,  and  honourably  mentioned 
in  the  acts  of  a  Eoman  synod,  if  any  suspicion  had 
existed  that  any  one  of  them  was  in  a  position  of 
visible  separation  from  the  Apostolic  See. 

As  regards  the  case  of  St.  Chad,  there  were  three         Defects 
grounds  on  which  St.  Theodore  might  take  objection        st.  chad's 
to  the   circumstances  of  his  consecration,  without      consecrauon. 
casting  any   imputation   of  schism    on   the   Britisli 
bishops. 

First : — it  is  possible  that  he  may  have  called  in 
question  the  competency  of  Bishop  Wini  to  exercise 
the  jurisdiction  which  he  did  in  the  consecration  of 
St,  Chad ;  especially  since  Wini  himself,  as  has  been 
explained,  appears  to  have  been  wrongfully  intruded 
into  the  see  which  he  then  occupied.  St.  Theodore 
had  probably  received  full  information  on  this  point 
from  Bishop  Agilbert  of  Paris,  by  whom  we  are 
told,  '  he  was  kindly  received  and  long  entertained,'         s.  Bod,-e 

,  .     .  ^     ,  1     T-i  T-»    .  Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  1 . 

on  his  journey  to  England  through  in\ance.     But  no 
mention  of  this  difficulty  is  found  in  the  historians. 

Secondly: — the  fact  of  St.  Chad  having  been  conse- 
crated to  a  see  already  occupied  by  another  bishop, 
constituted  a  manifest  and  most  grave  objection, 
and  one  which  in  itself  is  quite  sufficient  to  explain 
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liis  subsequent  deposition  from  tliat  sec  ;  though  it 
does  not  account  for  the  ceremony  of  tlie  com- 
pletion of  liis  consecration. 

Lastly;  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  serious, 
though  not  essential,  defects  may  have  occurred  in 
respect  to  ritual.  Tliis  is  tile  explanation  which  most 
fully  and  satisfactorily  accords  with  the  accounts  that 
have  come  down  to  us. 

It  is  plain  that,  in  the  opinion  of  St.  Bedc,  there 
was  some  canonical  defect  in  the  consecration  of  the 
two  British  Bishops  who  assisted  at  St.  Chad's  con- 
Hist.  Ecci.  iii.  28.  sccratiou  ;  for  he  says  that '  there  was  not,  at  that 
time,  any  canonically  ordained  bishop  in  all  Britain, 
excepting  Wini.'  St.  Chad  had  belonged  to  the 
Celtic  party  in  his  early  days,  and,  as  it  has  been  re- 
marked, that  party  was  suspected  of  having  instigated 
King  Oswy  to  appoint  him  to  the  see  of  their  strong 
opponent,  St.  Wilfrid.  Wini  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  scrupulous,  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
tliat  lie  may  have  been  induced  to  consecrate  St. 
Chad  by  the  defective  Celtic  rite.    In  fact  Eadmer,  in 

Cap.  ii.  n.  IS.     liis  *  lAfc  of  St.  Wilfrid,'  plainly  intimates  that  such 

was  the  case.     He  says  tliat,  wlicn  St.  Chad  came 

Emimor,         to  Willi  for  consecration,  Wini,  '  having  taken  two 

Lfp!  ii.  n.  18.''  bishops  of  tlic  iiatioii  of  the  Britons  who  were 
ordained  contrary  to  the  canonical  statutes,  ordained 
the  same  Chad,  in  like  manner  irregularly.  As- 
sumptis  ergo  duobus  cle  gente  Britonum  Episcopis^ 
qui  contra  scripta  canonum  erant  ordinati^  eumdem 
Ceaddam  pr/rz  modo  inordinate  ordinavit^'     From 
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this  it  would  appear  that  St.  Chad  was  ordained 
according  to  the  BritisJi  rite  {pari  modo).  The 
ceremonial  deficiencies  of  the  said  British  rite 
have  already  come  under  observation,  and,  though  Suo  ai)ovo,  pp.  105, 
they  were  not  essential,  yet  it  might  be  expected 
that  St.  Theodore,  whose  mission  it  was  to  restore 
and  establish  ecclesiastical  discipline  in  England, 
would  not  pass  over  those  deficiencies  without 
notice,  especially  when  he  met  with  them  m  the 
case  of  a  bishop  who  had  been  wrongfully  conse- 
crated to  another  bishop's  see. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  canonical  deficiencies  Probable  nature 
in  question  were  of  the  same  nature  as  those  which  the  dofc^cts. 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  case  of  St.  Kentigcrn,  Ubi  supra. 
and  which  are  excused  by  the  author  of  his  Life  ; 
according  to  whose  narrative  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  regarded  as  essential  by  Pope  St.  Gregory 
the  Great.  In  fact,  had  there  been  found  amongst 
the  Britons  any  defect  in  their  mode  of  conferring 
the  sacred  orders,  of  a  nature  so  serious  as  to  render 
doubtful  the  validity  of  those  orders,  it  could  not  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  St.  Augustine  ;  and  it  would  ne- 
cessarily have  been  mentioned  by  him  on  the  occasion 
of  his  conference  with  the  British  bishops  ;  wliereas, 
he  did  not  even  allude  to  the  point,  or  include  it 
amongst  those  on  which  he  stipulated  for  uniformity. 
Nor  would  St.  Bede  have  failed  to  speak  more  dis- 
tinctly upon  the  subject,  had  he  questioned  the 
validity  of  the  British  orders. 

The  said  deficiencies,  however,  constituted  an  utc- 
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In  what  gularity,  and  the  completion  of  St.  Chad's  consecration 
St.  Tbeodoro's  by  St.  Thcodorc  may  have  consisted  in  his  supplement 
comp^e  ion  ^^  ^^^  ^-^^  ceremonics,  so  far  as  they  were  wanting, 
the  consecration,  .^yj^^j.]^^  though  not  csscntial  to  the  sacrament,  were 
prescribed  by  the  canons;  just  as  the  omitted  cere- 
monies are  suppHed  after  an  infant  has  been  privately 
baptized,  although  the  sacrament  is  valid  without 
them.  Such  an  explanation  appears  most  in  accord- 
ance with  the  fault  which  St.  Bede  tells  us  was  com- 
plained of  by  St.  Theodore  to  St.  Chad,  viz., '  that  he 
had  not  been  properly  consecrated ;  no7i  fuisse  rite 
consecratum'  This  expression  seems  to  point  to  some 
defect  of  ritual.  So,  also,  St.  Bede  does  not  say  that 
St.  Theodore  subsequently  consecrated  St.  Chad,  but 
that  he  '  completed  his  ordination  anew  in  the  Catho- 
lic manner  ; — '  ipse  ordinationeni  ejus  denuo  catholica 
ratione  consummavit.'  ^ 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  St.  Bede  nowhere  manifests 
the  slightest  doubt  respecting  the  validity  of  St.  Chad's 
previous  consecration.  He  tells  us  that  St.  Theodore 
told  him  '  that  he  ought  not  to  resign  the  episcopate  ; 
— noneum  episcojyatum  dimittere  dehere.'  This  implied 
that  he  had  an  episcopate  to  resign,  and  must  be 
understood  of  the  episcopal  office,  not  of  the  see 
of  York  into  which  he  had  been  intruded,  and  which 
he  did  resign. 

Throughout  St.  Bede's  history,  St.  Chad  is   men- 

'  Natalia  Alexander  (Ilist.  Eccl.  sajc.  vii.  cap.  viii.  §  vii.  3), 
paraphrases  this  expression  by  the  sentence,  '  ordinationem  ejus 
catholico  ritu  consinnmavit.' 
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tioned  as  having  been  truly  a  bishop  from  the  period 
of  his  consecration  by  Wini.  Thus,  in  his  summary 
of  the  hfe  of  St.  WiHTid  before  referred  to,  St.  Bede 
repeats  that: — '  Whilst  Wilfrid  was  yet  tarrying  in  iiist.  Ecd. v.  lu. 
the  parts  beyond  the  sea,  Chad,  a  holy  man,  was  con- 
secrated to  the  bishopric  of  York,  by  command  of 
King  Oswy,  as  above  related,  and  after  sublimely 
ruling  the  church  for  three  years,  retired  from  thence 
to  the  care  of  his  monastery  at  Lastingham,  Wilfrid 
receiving  the  bishopric  of  the  whole  province  of  the 
Northumbrians. ' 

The  account  given  by  Eddius  of  the  transaction  is  tho 

p  n  account  given 

as  lollows  : —  i^y^ 

Eddius. 

*  Then,  after  three  years  had  passed,  Theodore,  the  arch-  Eddius, 

bishop,  comincr  from  the  region  of  Kent  to  the  Kincf  of  the     ^^'^^  ^-  ^^'il^^idi, 
T^    .   .         1  T^        .    .  .  .  1    ,  .         ,  n    ■,         cap.  XV.  ed.  Gale, 

JJeiri  and  Jsernicians,  carrying  with  mm  the  statutes  of  the  vel  apud 

Apostolic  see,  from  which  he  was  sent ;  at  his  first  en-   ^Iii^'>|lon.  ^^t.  SS. 
trance  into  that  region  heard  from  true  witnesses  that  a  t.  v.  p.  GH,  and  t.  vi. 
thing  had  been  evilly  done  against  the  canons,  that,  after  p-  ^jGI. 

the  manner  of  a  robber,  a  bishop  had  dared  to  seize  upon 
the  see  of  another  bishop;  at  which  he'  (St.  Theodore) 
'  being  indignant,  commanded  Bishop  Chad  to  be  deposed 
from  another  person's  see.  But  he,  a  true  servant  of  God 
and  most  meek,  then  fully  understanding  the  sin  of  being 
ordained  by  Quartodecimans  into  the  see  of  another  bishop, 
confessed  it,  and  made  amends  by  humble  penance,  accord- 
ing to  the  judgment  of  the  bishops,  and  with  his  consent 
he'  (Theodore)  *  constituted  St.  Wilfrid  bishop  in  his 
proper  see  of  the  city  of  York.  Then  our  holy  Pontifif,' 
(Wilfrid)  '  according  to  the  precept  of  the  Lord,  rendered 
not  evil  for  evil,  but  good,  as  David  did  to  Saul,  who  said ; 
I  will  not  put  out  my  hand  against  the  Lord's  anointed. 
He  knew  that  there  was  a  place  given  to  himself  in  Lich- 
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field,  under  Wulfhere,  King  of  the  Mercians,  his  most 
faithful  friend,  and  that  it  was  ready  as  an  Episcopal  see, 
either  for  himself,  or  for  any  one  to  whom  he  wished  to 
give  it ;  and,  therefore,  having  peaceably  taken  counsel 
with  the  true  servant  of  God,  Chad,  who  was  in  all  things 
obedient  to  the  bishops,  they  fully  ordained  him  '  (Chad) 
'through  all  the  ecclesiastical  degrees  to  the  aforesaid  see 
{per  omnes  gvadus  ecclesiastlcosad  sedeni  prccdictamplene 
eion  ordinaverunt),  and  the  King  receiving  him  with 
honour,  they  appointed  him  to  the  aforesaid  place.'  ^ 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  passage,  that, 
though  Eddius  again  most  falsely  characterises  the 
British  bishops  as  Qiiartoclecimans,  and  consequently 
imputes  it  as  a  crime  to  St,  Chad  that  he  should 
have  consented  to  their  assistance  in  his  consecration, 
yet  he  represents  the  gravamen  of  the  offence  in  the 
eyes  of  St.  Theodore,  to  have  consisted  in  the  intrusion 
of  St.  Chad  into  St.  Wilfrid's  see  of  York.    At  the  same 

'  There  is  here  a  manifest  discrepancy  from  the  account  given 
by  St.  Bedo;  avIio  commences  the  following  chapter  (B.  iv.  c.  iii), 
after  that  which  mentions  the  completion  of  St.  Chad's  consecra- 
tion, hy  stating  that : — '  At  that  time  King  Wulfhere  ruled  over 
the  province  of  the  Mercians,  who,  on  the  death  of  Jurumnan, 
asking  of  Theodore  for  a  bishop  to  be  given  to  himself  and  his 
people,  Theodore  Avould  not  consecrate  a  new  bishop  for  them, 
but  requested  of  King  Oswy  that  Bishop  Chad  might  be  given  to 
them,  who  Avas  then  leading  a  private  life  in  his  monastery  at 
Lastingham,  Wilfrid  having  charge  of  the  bishopric  of  the  church 
of  York,  and  also  of  all  the  Northumbrians,  and  likewise  the  Picts, 
as  far  as  King  Oswy  could  extend  his  dominion.'  From  this  it 
would  appear,  that  St.  Chad  was  not  removed  immediately  from 
York  to  Lichfield,  but  that,  after  the  completion  of  his  consecra- 
tion by  St.  Theodore,  he  retired  to  his  monastery  at  Lastingham, 
from  which  Theodore,  instead  of  consecrating  '  a  new  bishop,' 
caused  him  to  be  promoted  to  the  see  of  Lichfield.  St.  Wilfrid, 
very  probably,  may  have  been  instrumental  in  the  arrangement. 
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time  he  indicates  that  it  was  thoiiglit  proper  to  com- 
plete what  was  considered  to  be  canonically  wanting 
in  his  orders,  not  only  as  regards  the  episcopal  conse- 
cration, but  also  as  to  the  priesthood,  the  diaconate, 
subdiaconate,  and  all  the  minor  degrees  ; — -pc'r  omnes 
gradus  ecclesiasticos  eum  plene  ordinaverunt  At 
first  sight  it  might  seem  from  this  expression,  that 
his  previous  ordination  to  every  degree  was  consi- 
dered invalid,  and  that  consequently  he  was  altogether 
ordained  anew  to  each  of  the  holy  orders.  But  the 
words  plene  ordinaverunt  do  not  necessarily  require 
that  interpretation.  As  in  the  before-mentioned  case 
of  a  privately  baptized  infant,  when  the  ceremonies 
are  afterwards  completed  the  child  is  said  to  be  then 
fully  baptized,  although  the  sacrament  itself  was  fully 
conferred  before ;  so,  in  the  present  case,  St,  Chad 
might  be  said  to  have  been  '  fully  ordained,'  when 
the  ceremonies  required  by  the  canons,  but  pre- 
viously omitted,  were  supplied  ;  although,  as  regards 
the  essence  of  the  sacrament,  he  was  fully  ordained 
before.  This  interpretation  is  also  most  in  accord- 
ance with  the  context,  which  speaks  of  St.  Chad  as 
having  been  already  a  bishop.  It  says  that  St. 
Theodore  heard  quod  prcedonis  more  Episcopus 
alterius  Episcojn  sedem  proeripere  ausus  sit;  in- 
digneque  ferens  Ceaddam  Episcopum  de  aliena 
sede  jussit  deponi.  Again,  it  draws  the  comparison 
between  Saul  as  an  anointed  king  and  St,  Chad  as  an 
anointed  bishop,  putting  into  the  mouth  of  St.  Wilfrid 
the  words  of  holy  David  :  Non  mittam  manum  meam 
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The 
account  given 

Eadmer. 


in  Christum  Domini.  This  interpretation  also  best 
agrees  with  the  expression  of  St.  Bede — ordinationem 
ejus  denuo  catholica  ratione  consummnvit 

St.  Chad  was  a  disciple  of  St.  Aidau,  and  had 
passed  his  hfe  amongst  the  Celts.  It  is  therefore 
possible  that  Theodore  thought  it  advisable  to  supply 
any  canonical  defects  which  might  have  occmTcd  in 
each  one  of  the  '  ecclesiastical  degrees.' 

The  work  of  Eadmer,  already  referred  to,  is  pecu- 
liarly valuable  as  showing  the  sense  which  an  early 
and  impartial  author  of  so  great  eminence,  attached 
to  the  writings  of  his  predecessors,  Eddius  and  St. 
Bede.  The  circumstances  of  the  transaction  under 
consideration  are  thus  related  by  hhn : — 


'But  when  he'  (St.  Theodore)  'found  that  Chad  had  been 
consecrated  to  the  rank  of  the  Episcopate  contrary  to  the 
canonical  statutes,  he  publicly  reproved  him,  and  threat- 
ened him  somewhat  severely,  that  he  ought  to  be  degraded 
from  the  power,'  (or,  '  ought  rightly  to  be  degraded  '  ? — 
quod  degradari  jure  deberet).^  But  he  being  a  man  of 
great  humility  and  meekness,  "  If,"  said  he,  "you  aflSrm 
that  I  have  been  ordained  contrary  to  the  canonical 
decrees,  I  consent  with  a  willing  mind  to  be  put  out  of 
orders  [exordinari),  since  certainly  I  never  appeared  to 
be  of  such  merit  that  I  ought  for  an  hour  to  preside  in 
this  place  of  rule ;  but  being  commanded  to  undergo  this, 
I  consented  for  the  sake  of  obedience."  Pleased  with  the 
humility  of  his  answer,  Theodore  said  that  he  by  no  means 
wished  to  deprive  him  of  the  rank  of  the  episcopate 
Vide  eupra,  p.  iGi.  {socerdotH) ;  but  since,  as  we  have  said,  he  had  been  irregu- 
larl}'-  ordained  to  so  high  an  office,  he  himself  completed  his 
ordination  in  tlie  canonical  manner.  But  he  (St.  Chad), 
considering  that  he  had  not  justly  obtained  the  bishopric 


Eadmer, 

Vita  S.  Wilfridi, 

cap.  iii.  n.  23, 

apud 

Bolland.  Act.  SS. 

24  Aprilis. 
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of  another  bishop,  moved  by  repentance,  chose  rather  to 
be  without  such  an  honour,  than  any  longer  to  preside 
unjustly  in  another's  chair.  He  therefore  relinquished  the 
episcopate,  and  retired  as  a  private  man  to  his  monastery, 
which  was  at  Lastingham.' ' 

The  above-cited  passage  throws  light  on  the  nar- 
rative of  St.  Bede,  though  it  is  substantially  to  the 
same  effect.  It  seems  to  bring  out  distinctly  the  two 
points  objected  to  in  the  consecration  of  St.  Chad. 
One  of  them  consisted  in  the  fact  of  his  having  been 

'  I  subjoin  the  original  text : — '  Ut  vero  comperit '  (Theodorus), 
'  Ceaddam  contra  canon um  statuta  in  Episcopatus  gradum  fuisse 
consecratum,  publica  ilhim  increpatione  redarguit,  et  quod 
degradari  jure  deberet  paullo  districtius  minatus  est.  At  ille, 
ut  erat  magnte  humiKtatis  et  mansuetudinis  vir,  "  Si  me," 
inquit,  "  asseris  contra  scita  canonum  ordinatum,  libenti  aninio 
exordinari  concede  cum  profecto  numquam  tanti  apud  memet- 
ipsum  extiterim,  qui  loco  bujusce  regiminis  vel  ad  lioram  prseesse 
debuerim  :  sed  obediential  causa  jussus  subire  hoc  licet  indignus 
consensi."  Qua  responsionis  ejus  humilitate  Theodorus  accepta, 
dixit  eum  nequaquam  gradu  Sacerdotii  se  velle  privare  :  verum 
quia  (ut  diximus)  inordinate  ad  tantiuu  ministerium  fuerat 
ordinatus,  ipse  ordinationem  ejus  canonica  ratione  consummavit. 
Sed  ille  considerans  se  non  juste  Episcopatura  alterius  Episcopi 
obtinuisse,  poenitentia  ductus,  elegit  potius  tali  honore  carere, 
quam  alterius  CathedrEe  ulterius  injiiste  prsesidere.  Discessit 
igitur  Episcopatu,  et  ad  monasterium  suuni,  quod  erat  in 
Lestingesei,  privatus  secessit.'  The  above  passage  contains  no 
intimation  that  the  British  bishops  were  regarded  as  schismatics. 
It  is  also  evident  from  its  wording,  that  Eadmer  did  not  consider 
the  validity  of  St.  Chad's  orders  to  have  been  called  in  question  ; 
but  that  certain  ceremonies,  not  in  themselves  essential,  remained 
to  be  supplied,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  canonical  statutes. 
The  author  of  the  life  of  St.  Kentigern,  above  referred  to, 
observes  that,  in  a  people  similarly  situated  to  the  British,  such 
deficiencies  were  excusable,  on  the  ground  of  ignorance. 
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Form 

of 

reconciliation 

from  sckisin. 


See  above,  p.  153. 


consecrated  to  another  bishop's  see ;  the  other,  in  the 
manner  of  his  consecration.  St.  Tlieodore  remedied 
the  hist  defect  by  supplying  what  was  wanting ;  but 
the  former  admitted  of  no  remedy  without  tlie  resti- 
tution of  the  bishopric  to  St.  Wilfrid,  which  accord- 
ingly was  done. 

This  explanation  removes  all  difficulties,  and,  as  has 
been  already  said,  it  appeal's  also  to  accord  better  than 
any  other  with  the  language  of  Eddius  and  St.  Bede. 
Neither  of  these  authors  seem  by  their  expressions  to 
indicate  the  ceremony  of  reconciliation  after  schism, 
as  that  which  was  made  use  of  by  St.  Theodore. 

Schism  would  not  invahdate  the  sacrament  of 
orders,  but  the  disciphne  of  the  church  would  require 
that  any  clergyman  ordained  by  schismatics  should  be 
formally  reconciled  to  the  chiUTh,  and  confirmed  in 
his  ecclesiastical  functions  according  to  his  rank, 
before  he  could  lawfully  exercise  them.  Now,  the 
words  of  St.  Bede — ordinationem  ejus  denuo  catholica 
ratione  consummavit,  even  if  reconcilable  with  the  use 
of  this  ceremony,  certainly  are  not  well  adapted  to 
express  it ;  and  the  proceedings  mentioned  by  Eddius 
are  decidedly  at  variance  with  the  usual  practice  of  the 
church,  in  the  case  of  reconciliation  of  schismatics  or 
their  abettors.  The  form  prescribed  by  the  church 
for  that  purpose  consisted  in  the  imposition  of  hands, 
and  by  this  a  clergyman,  if  validly  ordained,  what- 
ever might  be  his  ecclesiastical  order  amongst  the 
schismatics,  was  admitted  to  the  lawful  exercise  of 
the  functions  of  the  same  order  in  the  church,  with- 
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out  a  repetition  of  the  ceremony  for  each  one  of  his 
inferior  orders.  Thus,  by  one  single  imposition  of 
hands,  a  bishop  reconciled  from  schism  would  be 
admitted  to  exercise  la^*fully  the  functions  of  a 
bishop  in  the  church,  without  any  repetition  of  the 
ceremony  for  his  priesthood,  diaconate,  subdiaconate, 
and  other  inferior  degrees.  Xow,  according  to  the 
description  given  by  Eddius  in  the  present  instance,  ^^  ^-.^.^y^  _  1^3 
it  was  not  only  as  bishop  that  St.  Chad's  ordination 
was  completed,  but  also  as  priest,  deacon,  subdeacon, 
and  the  rest : — per  omne-s  gradus  ecclesiasticos  plene 
eum  ordinaverant  It  therefore  appears  certain  that 
Eddius  did  not  intend  by  this  description  to  indicate 
the  ceremony  of  reconciliation  from  schism,  or  after 
communion  with  schismatics,  unless  it  can  be  sup- 
posed that  the  proceedings  adopted  in  the  case  of 
St.  Chad  were  of  a  perfectly  exceptional  nature, 
which  is  improbable,  if  not  impossible. 

It  does  not  therefore  appear,  upon  an  investigation         This  case 
of  the  circumstances,  that  they  afford  sufficient  ground         "^  the^ 
for  the  conclusion  that  the  British  church  was  in  a  **  **       ™^ 

state  of  schism.  Had  such  been  the  case,  the  cere- 
mony of  reconcihation  would,  according  to  ecclesi- 
astical discipline,  have  been  indispensable,  and  it 
would  have  been  of  a  different  character  from  the 
ceremonies  which  alone  are  indicated  by  Eddius, 
St.  Bede,  and  Eadmer. 

But  there  is  another  circumstance  from  which 
arises  a  difficulty,  at  first  sight  apparently  more 
serious,  respecting  the  ecclesiastical  position  of  the 
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Scots  and  Britons  at  tliat  period.     This  may  be  a 
suitable  opportunity  to  consider  it. 

Ancient  Tlicrc  is  extant  a  collection  entitled,  '  Capitula  et 

Laws  and  Institutes    ^  ^  f   n      r^^^         -i 

of  liragmenta  or  the  works  of  St.  Theodore,  taken  out 

printed  by  command,  of  the  Writings  of  divcrsc  pcrsoHs,'  which  collection 

Commissioners     i^  published  in  tlic  voluiiie  referred  to  in  the  margin, 

pubiic°r°cords :     ^^  ^  scqucl  to  St.  Thcodorc's  Llbev  Poenite7itialis. 

A.D.i840,voi.ii.p.63.     Amonajst  these  'Chapters  and  Fra^rments,' under 

Chapter  ,         i  ^  &  ' 

on  the  the  heading   of  extracts   from  '  the  Penitential  of 

Scots  and  Britons.  ,  .  i  •    i        •  r.       •    i    i 

ilieodore,    there  is   a   document  which,  it   rightly 

attributed  to  St.  Theodore,  appears  unquestionably 

to  show  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Scots  and  Britons 

who  followed  the  Celtic  usages  were  to  be  treated 

as  schismatics.      The  said  document  is  entitled  : — 

Capit.  et  Fragm.        '  Conceming  the  communion  of  the  Scots  or  Britons^ 

^'    '  u'ho  in  the  Pasch  and  tonsure  are  not  united  to  the 

Catholic  church.'' 

It  runs  as  follows  : — 

'  Let  those  who  are  ordaiued  bishops  of  the  Scots  or 
Britons,  who  in  the  Pasch  or  tonsure  are  not  united  to 
the  Catholic  Church,  have  their  orders  again  ratified  by 
imposition  of  hands  from  a  Catholic  bishop.  Nor  is 
it  lawful  for  us  to  give  confirmation  or  the  eucharist  to 
those  who  ask  for  it,  unless  they  shall  first  have  con- 
fessed themselves  willing  to  be  one  with  us  in  the  unity 
of  the  church.  And,  in  like  manner,  let  any  one  of  their 
nation,  or  whosoever  shall  have  doubted  respecting  his 
baptism,  be  baptized. ' ' 

*The  original  is  as  follows  : — 
'  De  communione  Scottonnn  vel  Brittojimn,  qui  in  Pascha  et  ton- 
snrn  caiJmh'ra;  non  sunt  adunnti  eccJesia\ 
'  Qui  ordinati  sunt  Scottorum  vel   Brittonum  cpiscojji,  qui  in 
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The  above  document,  it  will  be  observed,  makes 
no  allusion  to  any  ceremonial  defect  in  the  conse- 
cration of  the  Scotch  or  British  bishops.  It  simply 
directs  that  the  form  required  in  the  reconciliation 
of  schismatics,  shall  be  adopted  in  their  case.  This 
implies  a  more  severe  judgment  of  the  ecclesiastical 
position  of  their  party,  than  is  recorded  to  have 
been  taken  by  any  other  church  authority  either 
before  or  after  St.  Theodore,  or  contemporary  with 
him.  However,  the  shadow  of  authority  which 
renders  the  above  document  important,  on  account 
of  its  connection  with  the  venerated  name  of  St. 
Theodore,  is  dispelled  on  investigation,  by  the  dis- 
covery of  other  most  strange  and  most  erroneous 
propositions  amongst  the  collection  of  writings  at- 
tributed to  the  same  learned  and  holy  archbishop. 
So  that  it  is  hardly  credible  that  the  whole  of  the 
said  works  should  have  met  with  his  approval. 

For  instance,  in  the  '  Liber  Paenitentialis '  which 
bears  the  name  of  St.  Theodore,  and  which  precedes 
the  Capitula  et  Fimgmenta  in  the  volume  above 
quoted,  it  is  directed  : — 

*  If  any  one  shall  have  been  baptized  by  a  heretic  wlio      In  opcro  citato, 

shall  not  have  believed  rightly  in  the  Trinity,  let  him  be         ""  ""  ^'  f'„ 
,  ,  .  cap.  XXX.  §  / 

baptized  again.' — 81  quis  baptizatus  fuerit  ah  hceretico, 
qui  rede  in  Trinitaterti  7ion  crediderlt,  iterum  baptizetur. 

Pascha  vel  tonsura  catholica?  non  sunt  adunati  ecclesia?,  iterum 
a  catholico  episcopo  maiaus  iinpositiono  confirinentur.  Licentiam 
quoque  non  habemus  eis  poscentibus  chrisnia  vel  euchari.stiam 
dare,  nisi  ante  confessi  fuerint  velle  nobiscum  esse  in  unitato 
ecclesiaj.  Et  qui  ex  eorum  similiter  geute,  vel  quicumque  de 
baptismo  suo  dubitaverit,  baptizetur.' 
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Again,  it  is  directed  : — 

Ibid,  p  19.  '  If  a  woman  shall  have  gone  away  from  her  husband, 

despising  him,  and  not  being  willing  to  return  and  be  re- 
conciled to  her  husband,  after  five  years,  with  the  consent 
of  the  bishop,  let  him  take  another  wife.'' 

^  Cap.  XIX.  §  23.  Si  nmlier  discesserit  a  viro  suo,  def?piciens 
enm,  nolens  revertere  et  reconciliari  viro,  post  v.  annos,  cum 
consensu  episcopi,  ipse  aliam  accipiat  uxorem,'  Ancient  Laws 
and  Institutes  of  England.  Vol.  II.  p.  19.  The  following  sec- 
tion in  the  same  page,  directs  : — §  24.  '  Si  cujus  uxor  in  cap- 
tivitatem  per  vim  ducta  fuerit,  ct  redimi  non  poterit,  post  annos 
VII.  potest  alteram  accipere.  Item  si  in  captivitate  ducta  fuerit, 
et  sperans  quod  debet  revertere,  vir  ejus  v.  annos  expectet. 
Similiter  autem  et  mulier,  si  viro  talia  contigerint.  Si  igitur 
vir  interim  aliam  duxerit  uxorem,  et  prioV  iterum  mulier  de  cap- 
tivitate reversa  fuerit,  earn  accipiat,  posterioremque  dimittat. 
Similiter  autem  et  ilia,  sicut  superius  diximus,  si  viro  talia  con- 
tigerint, faciat.'  It  appears,  however,  from  a  note  to  this  passage, 
at  the  foot  of  the  page,  at  the  end  of  which  is  appended  P.  Q.  add., 
that  there  exists  some  fui-ther  document,  directing  that  if  the 
captive  did  not  return  till  after  the  prescribed  time,  the  first 
maiTiage  was  to  be  regarded  as  dissolved.  This  foot  note  is  as 
follows : — '  Si  cujus  uxorem  hostis  abstiderit,  et  ipse  cam  adij^isci 
non  potest,  licet  aliam  toUere  :  melius  est  sic  facere  quam  fornicari. 
Si  iterum,  posthasc  uxor  ilia  venerit  ad  ilium,  non  debet  recipi,  si 
aliam  habet ;  sed  ilia  tollat  alium  virum,  si  unum  ante  habuerit. 
Eadem  sententia  de  servis  traiismarinis.'  After  Ihis  there  follow 
directions  respecting  consanguinity,  &c.,  and  the  mark  at  the 
end  of  the  note  is  P.  Q.  add.  Natalis  Alexander  (Ilist.  Eccles. 
sa?culum  vii.  cap.  iv.  art.  x.)  describes  St.  Tlieodoi'e  as  *  a 
holy  man  and  learned,  and  a  most  zealous  maintainor  of  eccle- 
siastical discipline.'  Ecclesiastical  disciplinai  acejTimus  vindex. 
But  he  adds  that  '  some  things  are  found  in  his  penitential  which 
are  harsh  and  at  variance  with  tradition  and  with  the  Gospel.' 
*  In  ejus  Pos7iitentiali  nonnulla  sunt  duriora^  et  a  traditione  et 
evangcUo  aliena.''  lie  then  gives  other  strong  instances  which 
I  have  not  quoted,  not  having  succeeded  in  verifying  them  from 
the  volume  now  before  mo. 
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These  doctrines  are  so  utterly  at  variance  with  The 

the  teaching  of  the  Eoman  and  universal  church,  tliat  Tiir" 

they  deprive  the  judgment  of  their  propounders  of  all  °°  ^^'^^^' 
weight  upon  ecclesiastical  questions  in  general.  The 
authors  of  them,  whoever  they  may  have  been,  may 
quite  as  easily  have  fallen  into  error  in  regard  to  the 
view  taken  by  the  church  of  the  ecclesiastical  position 
of  the  Scots  and  Britons,  as  they  undoubtedly  have 
done  in  regard  to  her  dogmatic  teaching,  on  the  more 
important  subjects  of  heretical  baptism  and  the  in- 
dissolubility of  Christian  marriage.  Therefore,  no 
real  importance  can  be  attached  to  the  document  in 
question,  though  at  first  sight  it  appears  startling 
from  the  tone  of  authority  which  it  assumes. 

Even  if  this  enactment  be  considered  as  genuine,  At  tiio  most 
it  could  only  have  been  local.  Nor  does  it  appear  •^"  ^  " 
that  it  was  ever  submitted  to,  much  less  approved 
by,  the  Eoman  See.  There  is  not  a  single  recorded 
instance  of  its  having  been  enforced  even  in  England, 
unless  the  case  of  St.  Chad  be  considered  as  afford- 
ing one,  in  spite  of  the  evidence  which  has  been 
produced  to  the  contrary.  If  such  an  enactment 
had  become  practically  a  portion  of  the  English 
ecclesiastical  law,  some  notice  of  it,  or  some  more 
certain  instance  of  its  apphcation,  Avould  probably 
have  occurred  in  the  history  of  St.  Bede,  or  in  the 
pages  of  other  writers. 

Lastly,  it  should  be  remembered  that  St.  Theodore      st.  Theodoro 

1  • ,   •  r     i.1  -11         iiiiglit  hiivo  Ijccu 

was  a  zealous  reformer,  and  it  is  perfectly  conceival)le        mistakou. 
that  his  zeal  might  have  betrayed  him  into  undue 

VOL.  II.  N 
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severity.  We  know  that  he  afterwards  fell  into 
grievous  errors  in  the  matter  of  St.  Wilfrid,  which 
he  himself  nobly  acknowledged,  and  asked  pardon 
for  at  tlie  last ;  and  it  is  possible  he  may  also  have 
erred  in  his  opinion  and  conduct  regarding  the  Celtic 
practices.  Thus  much  might  be  adniitted,  as  con- 
sequent on  human  frailty,  without  unduly  detracting 
from  the  cliaracter  of  that  great  and  holy  pontiff, 
to  whom  the  early  English  church  was  so  deeply 
indebted,  and  who  is  described  in  the  Eoman 
martyrology  as  'refulgent  with  learning  and  sanctity.' 
St.  Theodore  is  commemorated  therein  as  follows, 
on  the  19th  of  September: — 

'  Caniuaria\  sancti  Theodori  ejnscojn,  qui  ci 
Vitaliano  Papa  in  Angliarii  missus,  doctrina  et 
sanctitate  refidsit.' 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that,  after  the  Synod 
of  Wiiitby  (a.d.  664),  the  position  of  the  Celtic 
party  was  materially  aUered.  Up  to  that  period  the 
divergences  in  practice  were  tolerated  on  all  sides. 
Afterwards,  uniformity  came  to  be  enforced  Avitliin 
the  limits  of  the  English  church.  The  Wliitby 
Synod  and  its  effects  will  be  described  when  I  come 
to  speak  of  the  Scots. 
Synod  My    present  object,    however,    requires    tliat    I 

Hertford  should  iiot  postponc  tlic  mciitioii  of  llie  Synod  of 
Hertford,  held  under  St.  Theodore,  in  the  year  673, 
about  foiu'  years  after  his  arrival  in  England,  and 
nine  after  tlie  aforesaid  Synod  of  Wliitby. 

In  addition  to  St.  Theodore,  there  were  assembled 
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on  tliat  occasion,  Bisi,  bishop  of  the  East  Angles ;  the         s.  Beda? 

legates  of  St.  Wilfrid,  bishop  of  the  Northumbrians ; 

Putta,  bishop  of  Eochester ;  Leutherius,  bishop  of  the 

West  Saxons  ;  and  Winfrid,  bishop  of  the  province 

of  the  Mercians.     St.  Theodore,  having  first  obtained  Acts 

from  each  one  a  general  assent  to  all  things  defined        the  synod. 

in  the  canons  of  the  holy  fathers,  selected  ten  chapters 

in  particular,  as  most  important  to  the  present  needs 

of  the  English  church,  and  these  chapters  were,  in  a 

special  manner,  accepted  by  the  synod,  and  subscribed 

by  each  one  who  assisted  at  it.     The  first  of  these 

chapters  decreed : — 

'  That  we  all  in  commou  keep  the  holy  day  of  the  Pascli 
on  the  Sunday  after  the  fourteenth  moon  of  the  first 
month.' 

The  other  nine  chapters  regard  other  points  of 
discipline,  and  at  the  conclusion  St.  Theodore  de- 
clares : — 

*  Whosoever,  therefore,  shall  attempt  in  any  way  to  op- 
pose or  infringe  upon  this  judgment,  which  is  according  to 
the  canonical  decrees,  confirmed  also  by  our  consent,  and 
by  the  subscription  of  our  hand,  let  him  take  notice  tliat 
he  is  separated  from  all  sacerdotal  ministry,  and  from  our 
society.  May  the  Divine  Grace  keep  us  in  safety,  living 
in  the  unity  of  His  holy  church  I ' 


There  is  no  doubt  that  this  decree  bound  the  Thoy 

applied  01 
to  the 
Ensrlish  church. 


English  church  to  greater   strictness    than  before,       "^^tMho"^ 


respecting  the  observance  of  Easter,  but  it  regarded 
the  future,  and  could  not  affect  the  past.  Nor  does  it 
appear,  even  in  reference  to  the  future,  to  have  been 

^  2 
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considered  as  excludino;  from  communion  those  Scots 
and  Britons  who  hved  at  some  distance,  and  who  still 
persevered  in  tlie  Celtic  usages,  though  gradually 
conforming  by  degrees  to  the  Eoman  practice.  The 
pressure  upon  them  became  more  urgent,  but  the 
Church's  patience  was  not  exhausted,  and  they  were 
not  visited  with  any  censure.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  acts  of  the  Synod  of  Hertford  received  the 
confirmation  of  the  Apostolic  See ;  therefore,  besides 
being  limited  in  the  extent  of  their  authority,  even 
locally  they  would  not  be  supreme. 

Synod  111  the  year  GSO  another  synod  was  convened,  and 

Hatfieia,  A.D.  680.  i-)resided  over  by  St.  Theodore,  at  Heathfield  or  Hat- 
Hist.  Ecci.  iv.  17, 18.  field.  Its  principal  object  was  the  condemnation  of  the 
Monothelite  heresy ;  and  the  account  of  it  which  has 
been  transmitted  to  us  by  St.  Bede  does  not  contain 
any  allusion  to  the  Paschal  controversy.  But  a  cir- 
cumstance which  was  connected  with  it  renders  that 
very  silence  of  some  importance  as  regards  the  present 
investigation.  St.  Bede  relates  that  there  was  present 
at  it  a  messenger  from  the  Pope, — '  the  Venerable 
man  John,  Precentor  of  the  church  of  the  holy  x-Vpostle 
Peter,  and  Abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Blessed 
Martin,  who  had  lately  come  from  Eome  by  com- 
mand of  Pope  Agatho,  in  the  company  of  the  most  Ee- 
verend  Abbot  Biscop,  whose  cognomen  was  Benedict.' 
The  Abbot  John's  mission  was  two-fold.  He  was 
to  teach  tlie  mode  of  singing  as  practised  in  St. 
Peter's  in   Eome,  in    St.   Benedict  Biscop's  monas- 
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tery  at  Wearmouth.  Tliis  he  did  on  liis  arrival 
ill  England.  He  was  also  commissioned  by  tlie 
Pope  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  church  in 
Britain,  particularly  as  to  matters  of  doctrine,  and  to 
carry  back  a  report  to  Eome.  '  Wherefore,'  says  St. 
Bede,  '  the  synod  of  which  we  have  spoken  having 
been  on  this  account  convened  in  Britain,  the  Catho- 
lic faith  was  found  inviolate  in  all,  and  a  copy  of  its 
acts  was  given  to  him  to  be  carried  to  Kome,' 
Abbot  John  breathed  his  last  upon  the  way,  but  the 
document  was  duly  transmitted  to  Eome,  '  and  was 
most  thankfully  received  by  the  Apostolic  Pope,  and 
by  all  who  heard  it  or  read  it.' 

It  may  be  gathered  from  the  context  that  this  docu-  No  accusation 
ment  principally  referred  to  the  church  of  the  ^?i^/^5,scots,Ss,or Britons, 
and  also  to  the  subject  of  the  Eutychian  heresy.  At 
the  same  time,  if  the  Scots  and  Britons,  who  formed 
so  considerable  a  portion  of  the  Clnristians  of  Britain, 
had  been  looked  upon  as  erring  in  any  point  of  faith, 
or  as  schismatics,  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
some  mention  would  have  been  made  of  such  a  cir- 
cumstance, in  the  report  thus  forwarded  to  Rome. 

This  synod,  it  will  be  observed,  occurred  in  the 
same  year  mth  that  in  Eome,  at  which  St.  Wilfrid, 
as  has  been  related,  answered  expressly  for  the  ortho-        soe  abovp. 
doxy  of  all  the  Britons,  Scots,  and  Picts,  as  well  as      ^^'  ^^^'  ^^"" 
Angles,  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

The  great  Archbishop,  St.  Theodore,  died  in  the  Death 

year  690,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-eight.     In      st.  Thf-odore. 
the  same  year,  or  shortly  afterwards,  at  the  request    uist""Ecci.*v.  8. 
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of  a  synod  of  bishops,  St.  Aldhelm,  subsequently 
Bishop  of  Sherbourne,  addressed  to  the  British  Chris- 
tians of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  that  celebrated 
exhortation  to  peace  and  to  conformity  with  the  ec- 
clesiastical practices  of  the  universal  church,  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
history  of  the  controversy  under  notice. 

The  epistle  St.  Bcdc  rclatcs  that  '  Aldhelm,  whilst  he  was  yet 

St.  Aldhelm  a  pricst,  and  abbot  of  the  monastery  which  they  call 
the  Britons.  tlic  borougli  of  Mailduf  (Malmesbury),  'wrote,  at  the 
s.  Bedffi  command  of  a  synod  of  his  nation,  an  excellent 
book  (librum  egregium)  against  the  error  of  the 
Britons,  in  that  they  do  not  celebrate  the  Pasch  at 
its  proper  time,  and  do  very  many  other  things  con- 
trary to  ecclesiastical  charity^  and  peace,  and  by 

'  I  have  here  substituted  the  word  charity  for  the  usual  read- 
ing, which  is  chastity,  on  the  authority  of  a  codex  quoted  by  Fr. 
Alford  (Annales  Ecclesiast.  Briton.  &c.,  An.  G92,  18,  19,  t.  ii., 
p.  407),  not  only  because  the  expression  '  ecclesiastical  chastity 
and  peace,'  appears  to  be  an  unusual  and  unlikely  one,  but  also 
because,  in  the  work  referred  to  by  St.  Bede,  as  it  has  come  down 
to  us,  there  is  not  a  single  word  about  chastity,  whilst  it  may 
well  be  described  as  an  exhortiition  to  *  ecclesiastical  charity  and 
peace ;'  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  through  the  error  of  a  tran- 
scriber the  word  castitati  miglit  liave  been  substituted  for  caritati. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  possible  that  the  short  epistle  which  we 
possess  may  be  merely  the  commencement  of  the  whole  work 
which  is  spoken  of  by  St.  Bede.  M.  de  Montalembert  (Moines 
d'Occident,  t.  v.  p.  52,  note)  observes  that  it  is  not  easy  to  believe 
that  short  writing  to  be  the  whole  ;  and  the  Life  of  St.  Aldhelm, 
published  by  the  Bolhmdists  (Act.  SS.  25  Maii),  as  the  work  of 
an  anonymous  monk  of  IMalmesbury,  and  republished  by  Dr. 
Giles  (8.  Aldhclmi  Op.  cd.  Giles,  Oxon.  1844,  circa  fin.)  as  the 
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the  reading  of  this  he  brought  many  of  tliose  Britons 
who  were  subject  to  the  West  Saxons,  to  the  Catliohc 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Pasch.* 

St.  Aldhehii   derived   his   birth  from   the   royal      st.  Aidiidm's 

J.        .^  c-  J^       1  •  p  TTT  TT  11-         T  birth  and  education. 

lamily  or  the  l^mgs  oi  Wessex.  lie  owed  his  educa-  Moinos  d'Occidont, 
tion  partly  to  a  Scottish  hermit  named  Maildulfus,  •'^•pp-  • 
who  had  settled  in  England  on  the  borders  of  Wessex 
and  Mercia ;  but  principally  to  the  Abbot  Adrian, 
who  had  accompanied  St.  Theodore  from  Konie  into 
England,  and  who  afterwards  remained  there  and 
assisted  that  prelate  in  his  labours.  The  hermitage 
of  Maildulfus,  and  the  commimity  which  gathered 
round  him,  formed  the  commencement  of  the  great 
religious  house  of  Malmesbury,  of  which  St.  Aldhelm 
became  one  of  the  earliest  monks  and  abbots.  The 
holiness  of  his  life  and  the  eminence  of  his  literary 
acquirements  caused  his  fame  to  be  widely  spread. 
We  find  Irish  amongst  the  many  who  paid  their 
homage  to  his  attainments,  and  in  one  of  the  epistles 
of  St.  Aldhelm  there  occurs  a  remarkable  illustration 
of  the  intimate  intercourse,  which  at  that  time  sub- 
sisted between  the  Irish  and  the  Saxon  Cln'islians, 


Coniniciioenieiit 

of 

MalinesLiuy. 


Tlio  Smxohs 

as  Wfll  as 

]5rilons 

equalhng,  as  has  before  been  said,  the  constant  inter-  doso inTm-oursc  with 

Ireland. 


work  of  Faricius,  who  wrote  prior  to  Williain  of  i\rahuosbiuy, 
seems  to  speak  (cap.  ii.)  of  '  many  inventions  and  authentic  tradi- 
tions of  the  holy  fathers,  and  the  liyinn  deUvered  to  Abbot 
Pachomius  by  the  angels,  and  the  sufficiently  plain  teacliing  of 
other  religious,'  as  having  been  sent  by  St.  Aldhelm  to  the  Britons, 
whereas  the  sliort  Avriting  now  extant  contains  none  of  these  tilings. 
It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  said  Life  can  by  no  means 
be  relied  upon  for  accuracy  of  expression. 
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course  between  the  Iiisli  and  tlie  British,  and  thus 
showing  that,  in  rehgion,  Britons  and  Saxons  were 
united,  since  both  are  found  to  have  been  in  common 
and  close  relation  with  the  Catholics  of  Ireland. 
St.  Aidheim's  The  cpistlc  to  wliicli  I  refer  was  addressed  by  St. 

letter  to  . 

Eahfrid.         Aldhelm  to  his  friend  and  compatriot  Eahfrid,  on  liis 

Opera,  ed.  Giles,  „  ,  .  .  -         ^        ^        ,  „ 

pp.  91,  &c.  return  rrom  '  the  wintry  region  or  ireland,  where  tor 
about  twdce  tln-ee  years  he  had  been  sucking  the  teat 
of  wisdom.'  St.  Aldhelm  speaks  of  the  crowds  of 
both  nations  who  then  crossed  the  waters  to  and  fro, 
between  the  English  and  the  Irish  shores,  like  a  tribe 
and  family  of  bees  skilfully  compounding  nectar. 
Siquidem  tarn  creher  meatus  est  [istinc  illincque,  istuc 
illucque)  navigero  cequoreas  fretantium  calle  gurgites, 
velut  qucedaiii  contrihula  ajnum  germanitas  nectar 
fahre  conjicientium.  Thus,  he  says,  from  the  flowery 
fields  of  holy  study  {florigeris  hagiographce  ex  arvis)^ 
and  from  constant  meditation,  do  the  scholars  store 
up  treasures  in  the  hives  of  wisdom.  He  asks  why 
crowds  thus  flow  to  Ireland,  as  if  Britain  had  no 
masters  who  could  solve  the  problems  of  celestial 
learning?  For  thougli  Ireland  might  rival  the  firma- 
ment of  heaven  in  the  number  of  her  brilliant  stars, 
yet  Britain,  he  says,  possessed  a  fiery  sun  in  the 
Pontiff  Theodore,  versed  in  philosophy  from  his 
youth,  and  a  luminous  moon  in  his  companion 
Adrian,  '  ineffably  gifted  with  unmixed  urbanity.' 
He  draws  a  graphic  picture  of  Theodore  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  Irish  students,  wlio  are  overthrown  by 
the  force  of  his  arguineiib  and  syllogisms. 
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St.  Akllielm,  liowever,  was  not  a  mere  literary  st.  Akiiieim 
dilettante,  though  it  miglit  possibly  be  so  coujcctured  the  plSts. 
from  his  style  ;  nor  did  he  employ  his  talents  only  in 
compositions  to  please  the  learned.  He  was  a  man 
of  mortified  life  and  earnest  piety ;  full  of  warm 
affection  to  all  around  him,  though  austere  in  the 
treatment  of  himself.  His  heart  was  filled  with 
love  for  God  and  for  his  neighbour,  and  it  burnt  with 
ardent  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  human  souls.  The 
country  people  amongst  whom  he  lived  were  semi- 
barbarous  and  ill  instructed,  and  would  not  give  their 
attention  to  any  serious  discourse.  To  win  them  and 
to  teach  tliem,  St.  Aldhelm  composed  suitable  songs 
in  their  own  language,  and  William  of  MalmesburyDePontif.Aiigi.iib.v., 
relates  that  it  was  his  practice  to  take  up  his  station  wiiarton,Angi.Sacra, 
on  a  bridge  which  the  people  used  to  cross  on  their 
retmii  from  mass  ;  and  under  the  pretext  of  teaching 
them  to  sing,  for  he  was  well  skilled  in  music,  he 
engaged  their  attention,  and  collected  them  around 
him.  He  would  then  so  happily  blend  serious  teach- 
ing and  sentences  from  Scripture,  with  lighter  and 
familiar  and  even  jocular  conversation  [sensim  inter 
ludicra  verbis  scr'qjturarum  insertis),  that  he  succeeded 
in  effecting  their  reformation  when  severer  measures 
might  have  failed. 

Such  being  the  habits  and  the  character  of  tliis  lie  is 

,     .  .   .  ■,  askal  to  writo 

holy  and  accomphshed  man,  it  is  not  surprising  tliat  to 

the  English  bishops  should  have  entrusted  to  him  a 
task  in  every  way  so  congenial  to  liis  disposition  and 
so  suitable  to  his  ability,  as  the  endeavour  to  effect  a 


tho  Britons. 
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reconciliation  with  the  Britons  dwelhng  in  that  region, 
and  to  persuade  them  to  abandon  their  rehgious  pecu- 
liarities. Accordingly,  at  the  request  of  a  large 
synod,  St.  Aldhelm  addressed  to  them  a  friendly,  ^  but 

^  St.  Aldhelm,  as  %vill  be  seen,  did  not  address  the  British  dis- 
sentients as  schismatics ;  yet  William  of  Malmesbury  does  not 
scruple  to  speak  of  them  as  such.  He  says  (apud  Wharton, 
Anglia  Sacra,  t.  ii.  p.  15)  that  Rafter  much  deliberation  it  was 
decided  '  that  the  schismatics  must  not  be  forced,  but  reasoned  with,' 
non  vi  cogendos  schismaticos,  sed  rationihus  ducendos  ;  and  that  St. 
Aldhelm  was  entreated  by  all  to  undertake  *  this  labour  for  the 
conversion  of  the  schismatics,  the  repiitation  of  his  country,  and 
the  salvation  of  all  in  common.'  Faricius,  who  is  stated  by  Dr. 
Giles  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  Life  of  St.  Aldhelm  which 
is  given  by  the  BoUandists,  is  even  betrayed  into  the  assertion 
that  '  certain  of  the  British  who  in  name  were  bishops  (jiomine 
tenus  presides)  hereticised  (Jmretizahant)  respecting  the  Paschal 
time,  and  many  other  institutions  of  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy;' 
(Act.  SS.  25  Mail,  Vit.  S.  Aid.  c.  ii.  n.  14.  S.  Aid.  Op.  ed.  Giles, 
p.  363)  and  he  says  (ed.  Giles,  p.  3G4)  that  the  holy  synod  asked 
the  venerable  Abbot  Aldhelm,  though  as  yet  only  a  priest,  *  to 
compose  an  excellent  book  by  which  the  malignant  heresy  of  the 
Britons,  which  was  then  springing  up  beyond  measure,  might  be 
destroyed.'  In  other  passages  also  he  designates  the  peculiarities 
of  the  British  as  heresy.  On  which  the  Bollandist  Father 
Henschenius  justly  observes  (Vita  S.  Aid.  25  Mali,  cap.  ii. 
n.  14,  annot.  h.)  that  their  conduct  should  have  been  qualified 
as  '  custom  '  {consuetudo),  rather  than  heresy  {ha;resis).  It  has 
more  than  once  been  pointed  out  that  the  Paschal  error  of  the 
Britons  did  not  amount  to  heresy.  And  we  are  told  by  William 
of  Malmesbury  himself,  in  connection  with  the  transaction  before 
us,  that  this  was  the  most  important  of  their  errors.  After  speak- 
ing of  their  temporal  misfortunes,  he  says  of  them  (Anglia  Sacra, 
t.  ii.  p.  14): — Accedchat  miseris  error  sacratce  credulitatis ;  qui 
quasi  extra  orhem  j^ositi  suis  potius  quam  Romanis  ohsecundarent 
traditionibus.  Et  plura  qindem  alia  catholica,  sed  illud  potissimum 
ahnuehant ;  ne  Paschale  sacrum  legitimo  die  celebrarent.  It  is  evi- 
dent therefore,  that  Faricius,  or  whoever  may  have  been  the  author 
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earnest  and  free-spoken,  exhortation  to  conformity 
with  the  Eoman  and  universal  customs,  respecting  the 
calculation  of  the  time  of  Easter,  and  the  form  of  the 
ecclesiastical  tonsure ;  as  well  as  to  a  greater  manifes- 
tation of  Christian  charity  in  their  conduct  towards 
the  Saxons.     His  epistle  is  headed  as  foUoAvs : — 

'  To  the  most  orlorious  Lord,  who  governs  the  king-         Heading 

CD  5  &  ^  of 

doms  of  the  West,  whom  I,  as  the  Searcher  of  hearts       his  ppistie. 

.     '  '  ,  ,  S.  Aldhelmi 

and  reins  is  witness,  embrace  in  fraternal  charity,  Op.  ed.  Giles,  p.  83. 
Geruntius  King,  and  together  with  him  all  the  priests 
of  God  dwelling  throughout  the  Damnonian  regions, 
Aldhelm,  who  without  title  of  merit  fulfils  the  office 
of  Abbot,  salvation  to  be  wished  for  in  the  Lord ! ' 

Domino  gloriosissimo,  occidentalis  regni  sceptra 
gubernanti,  quem  ego,  ut  mihi  Scrutator  cordis  et 
renum  testis  est^fraterna  caritate  amplector,  Gerimtio 
Regi,simidque  cimctis  Dei  Sacerdotihas  per  Damnonia 
conversantibus,  Aldhelmiis,  sine  meritorum  prceroga- 
tiva  Abbatis  officio  functus,  optabilem  in  Domino 
salutem  ! 


of  the  Life  attributed  to  liim  by  Dr.  Giles,  had  no  sufficient 
authority  for  the  application  of  the  term  heresy  to  the  Britisli 
errors.  It  was  probably  a  mere  exjJetive  of  his  own  in  addition 
to  the  words  of  St.  Bede,  which  in  other  respects  he  has  more  or 
less  adopted.  Such  occasional  ignorant  or  unguarded  expressions 
imputing  schism  or  heresy  to  the  Britons,  occasionally  met 
with  in  a  very  few  early  writers,  cannot  be  counted  of  so  great 
moment  as  to  outweigh  the  united  mass  of  counter  testimony, 
collected  from  many  separate  though  collateral  sources.  It  will, 
moreover,  be  shown  that  the  epistle  in  which  St.  Aldhelm 
addressed  the  British  on  this  occasion,  contains  evidence  in  itself 
that  they  were  neither  heretics  nor  schismatics. 
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Besides  Devonshire,  the  pkiral  term  Damnonia 
must  here  be  understood  to  include  Cornwall,  from 
which  Gemntius  derived  his  title  of  king.  He  rided 
over  the  Britons  in  those  provinces  in  subjection  to 
lua,  the  Saxon  King  of  Wessex. 
Its  After  the  above  fraternal  salutation,  which  does 

not  breathe  even  the  most  distant  suspicion  of  schism, 
St.  Aldhelm  says  that  he  has  been  commissioned  by 
a  large  synod  of  bishops,  assembled  from  nearly  the 
whole  of  Britain,  to  express  '  to  your  piety  [ad  vestne 
pietatis  prcjesentiam),'  in  an  epistle,  '  their  paternal 
petition  and  salutary  suggestion  [eorum  i^CLternani 
petitionem,  salubremque  suggestionem),  that  is  concern- 
ing the  unity  of  the  Cathohc  cliurch,  and  the  concord 
of  the  Christian  religion,'  without  which  unity  and 
concord,  no  future  reward  can  be  gained.  For  what, 
he  asks,  is  the  profit  of  good  w^orks  or  even  of  the 
life  of  a  monk  or  of  a  hermit,  if  it  be  outside  the 
Catholic  church  ?  He  says  that  it  is  known  through 
diverse  reports,  that  tlieir  priests  by  no  means  agree 
in  the  rule  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  tliat '  througli 


*»* 


their  contests  and  fightings  of  words,  there  arise  in 
the  church  of  Christ,  serious  division  and  cruel  scan- 
dal (grave  schisma  et  crudele  scandalum  nascatar).' 
He  reminds  them  that  heretics  and  schismatics,  who 
are  extraneous  to  the  church,  form  a  blot  in  the 
harvest  of  tlie  Lord,  like  tares  amongst  the  wheat, 
and  he  quotes  various  texts  of  Scripture  in  praise  of 
unity  and  peace.  But  though  he  speaks  so  strongly 
on  this  point,  he  does  not  say  that  the  British  Chris- 


faith. 
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tians  arc  themselves  cut  ofF  from  the  cluircli ;  at  the 
same  time  it  seems  to  be  liis  wisli  to  warn  them 
against  the  danger  of  continuing  to  pursue  a  line  of 
conduct  which  so  nearly  savoured  of  scliism. 

St.    Aldhehn's  above-mentioned  charge  of  diver-  The 

f>  ■,         n  '  ^  r,  .    -,  question  did  not 

gence  irom  the  laith,  appears  at  nrst  sight  more  concern  tho 
serious  than  it  proves  to  have  been  when  he  enters 
into  particulars.  For  he  proceeds  to  specify  as  con- 
trary to  the  faith,  the  fashion  of  tlieir  clerical  ton- 
sure, asserting  that  certain  of  their  priests  and  clergy 
pertinaciously  refuse  the  tonsure  of  St.  Peter,  Prince 
of  the  Apostles,  preferring  to  it  the  form  wliich  tliey 
had  inherited  from  their  ancestors,  and  of  which  he 
declares  that  Simon  Magus  was  the  inventor.  It  is 
evident  that  this  question  had  nothing  to  do  witli  tlio 
faith  ;  moreover,  St.  Aldhelm  was  mistaken  in  assign- 
ing these  authors  for  each  of  the  opposite  forms  of 
tonsure  respectively. 

'  But,'  he  proceeds,  '  there  is  another  more  ci'uel 
destruction  of  souls,'  inasmuch,  he  says,  as  the  Britons, 
instead  of  following  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Nicsea  in  their  computation  of  the  period  of  Easter, 
observe  the  rule  of  Sulpitius  Severus,  and  '  celebrate 
the  Paschal  mystery  on  the  fourteenth  moon,  with 
the  Jews,'  at  variance  with  the  Eoman  churcli.  He 
does  not,  at  the  same  time,  appear  to  accuse  them  of 
being  Quartodecimaus,  but  he  tells  them  that  there 
was  a  sect  of  heretics  of  that  name  in  the  east,  so 
called  because  they  kept  Easter  on  the  foui'teenth 
moon,  together  with  the  blaspheming  Jews,  and  that 
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the  said  sectarians  were  therefore  accounted  to  be 
schismatics,  and  '  alien  from  the  blessed  fellowship  of 
the  orthodox.' 
St.  Aidbeim  It  is  evident  that  St.  Aldhelm  was  equally  misled 

"%L^facts  ^  by  popular  belief  in  reference  to  the  Paschal  contro- 
certain°points.  vcrsy,  as  he  was  regarding  the  tonsure.  The  Nicene 
synod  decreed  that  Easter  was  to  be  observed  by  all, 
at  the  time  then  most  general,  viz.,  on  the  first 
Sunday  after  the  fourteenth  moon  ;  but  it  did  not 
define  anything  as  to  the  astronomical  calculation  by 
which  this  period  was  to  be  discovered.  The  Britons 
had  anciently  received  their  method  of  computing  it 
from  Eome,  and  the  fact  of  their  keeping  it  on  the 
fourteenth  moon,  when  it  chanced  to  fall  upon  a 
Sunday,  arose  simply  out  of  a  mistake,  as  will  be  more 
fully  explained  hereafter.  They  were  only  too  faith- 
ful to  the  old  Eoman  tradition,  and  too  slow  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  reform  which  Eome  had  adopted. 

Thus,  even  if  St.  Aldhelm  had  charged  the  British 
Christians  with  heresy  or  schism  on  either  of  the 
grounds  above  mentioned,  the  misapprehension  under 
which  he  laboured  respecting  them  would  have  de- 
prived his  accusations  of  any  force,  and  rendered 
them  useless  as  testimony.  The  same  remark  will 
apply  to  those  few  other  writers  above  mentioned, 
who  actuall}^  speak  of  the  British  in  (question  as  here- 
tics and  schismatics. 
British  behaviour  In  tlic  ucxt  placc,  St.  Aldhclm  com plains  of  the 
Saxon  settlers,  scvcrity  wliich  the  Britons  manifested  towards  the 
Saxons,  and  he  designates  their  want  of  charity  as  at 
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variance  with  '  the  Catholic  fiiith,'  showing  by  this 
apphcation  of  the  term — '  Catholic  faith ' — that  it  need 
not  be  construed  in  its  literal  sense  when  met  witli 
in  other  parts  of  the  same  letter.  The  passage  sliall 
be  given  in  full,  as  affording  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  striking  illustrations  on  record,  of  the  intensity 
of  the  national  antipathy  entertained  by  the  Britons 
towards  the  Saxons.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

*  But  bow  greatly  is  it  at  variance  with  Catholic  faith,  and 
discordant  from  evangelical  tradition,  that  the  priests  of  the 
Demetse  '  (the  district  comprising  the  modern  St.  David's), 
*  beyond  the  frith  of  the  river  Severn,  glorying  in  their  own 
peculiar  holiness  of  life,  exceedingly  abominate  our  com- 
munion, so  that  neither  in  the  church  will  they  condescend 
to  celebrate  with  us  the  offices  of  prayer,  nor  at  table  in 
like  manner  to  partake  with  us  in  any  dish  of  food,  for  the 
sake  of  charity ;  nay,  they  even  cast  the  fragments  of  our 
dishes,  and  the  remnants  of  our  meals,  to  the  jaws  of 
ravenous  dogs,  and  to  be  devoured  by  filthy  pigs.  Our 
vessels  also  and  cups  they  command  to  be  purged  and  pu- 
rified, either  with  the  gravel  and  sand  of  the  earth,  or  with 
the  yellow  ashes  of  embers.  No  peaceful  salutation  is 
presented,  no  kiss  of  pious  brotherhood  is  offered,  accord- 
ing to  the  word  of  the  Apostle  :  Salute  one  another  tuith 
a  holy  Jdss;  neither  is  any  ointment  or  water,  with  a 
towel,  held  for  the  hands,  nor  any  basin  set  as  a  bath  for 
the  feet,  though  the  Saviour,  girt  about  with  a  napkin, 
washing  the  feet  of  His  disciples,  delivered  to  us  a  rule  to  be 
imitated,  saying,  As  I  have  done,  so  also  do  you  to  others. 
But,  indeed,  if  any  one  from  ours,  that  is,  from  Catholics 
{si  quilibet  de  nostris,  id  est  Catholicis),  shall  have  gone 
to  them  to  take  up  their  habitation,  they  do  not  vouchsafe 
to  admit  them  to  their  fellowship  till  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  pass  through  forty  days  of  penance.    And  in  this 
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they  unhappily  imitate  the  heretics,  who  wished  to  be 
called  Cathari,  that  is,  pure.  Alas !  alas !  for  so  great 
errors,'  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  ^ 

He  goes  on  to  remind  them  how  our  Lord,  unlike 
the  Pharisees,  ate  with  publicans  and  sinners,  and 
forgave  and  comforted  the  penitent  Magdalene. 
Testimony  afforded       It  canuot  bc  denied  that  the  above  passage  reveals 

by 

this  passage      a  Spirit  of  extreme  severity  on  the  part  of  the  Britons 

British  catholicity,  towards  thosc  who,  as  St.  Aldhclm  in  the  above 

passage  takes  care  to  remind  them,  were  their  fellow 

^  The  passage  is  so  remarkable  that  it  deserves  to  be  quoted  in 
the  original,  which  is  subjoined  : — '  Illud  vero  quam  valde  a  fide 
Catholica  discrepat,  et  ab  Evangelica  traditione  discordat,  quod 
ultra  Sabrinse  fluminis  fretum  Demetarum  sacerdotes  de  privata 
propria  conversationis  munditia  gloriantes  nostram  commu- 
nionem  magnopere  abominantur,  in  tantum,  ut  nee  in  Ecclesia 
nobiscum  orationum  officia  celebrare,  nee  ad  niensam  ciborum 
fercula,  pro  caritatis  gratia,  pariter  percipere  dignentur :  quin 
immo  fragmenta  ferculorum,  et  reliquias  epularum  lurconum 
canum  rictibus  et  immundis  devorandas  porcis  projiciunt.  Vas- 
cula  quoque  et  phialas  aut  arenosis  sablonum  glareis,  aut  fulvis 
favillarum  cineribus  expianda  purgandaque  proecipiunt.  Non 
salutatio  pacifica  pra;betur,  non  osculum  piai  fraternitatis  ofTcr- 
tur,  dicente  Apostolo  :  Salutate  vos  in  osculo  sancto ;  ncc  ma- 
nibus  lomentum,  aut  latex  cum  manutergio  exhibetur,  neque 
pedibus  ad  lavacrum  pelvis  apponitur,  cum  Salvator  sindone 
prajcinctus  discipulorum  pedes  abluens,  normam  nobis  tradiderit 
imitandi,  dicens:  Sicut  ego  feci,  ita  et  vos  facite  all  is.  Ast  vero 
si  quilibet  de  nostris,  id  est  Catholicis,  ad  eos,  habitandi  gratia, 
perrexerint,  non  prius  ad  consortium  sodalltatis  suaj  adsciscere 
dignantur,  quam  quadraginta  dierum  spatia  in  poenitendo  pcr- 
agere  compellantur.  Et  in  hoc  ha;reticos  infeliciter  imitantur, 
qui  se  Ivatharo.«,  id  est  mundos,  nuncupari  voluerunt.  lieu !  heu  ! 
pro  tantis  erroribus,  &c.,  &c.' — *S'.  Aldhdmi  Op.  ed.  Giles, 
I>p.  SO,  87. 
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Catholics  ;  but  it  also  renders  it  manifest,  beyond  all 
question,  that  the  Britons  were  not  regarded  as  here- 
tics or  schismatics  by  the  Catholics  who  thus  sought 
their  communion.  The  express  ground  of  St.  Aid- 
helm's  complaint  is  that  Saxon  Catholics  were  not 
admitted  by  the  British  priests  to  participation  in 
religious  rites  and  in  Christian  fellowship,  until  they 
had  undergone  a  penance  of  forty  days.  Now,  if 
the  British  Christians  had  been  supposed  to  be  guilty 
either  of  heresy  or  schism,  it  is  certain  that  no 
Catholic  would  have  sought  to  unite  with  them  in 
religious  fellowship,  nor  even  have  consented  to  do 
so  if  solicited,  much  less  would  he  have  undertaken 
a  course  of  penance  in  order  to  obtain  admission  to 
their  communion.  It  would  therefore  appear  that 
there  was  no  question  on  either  side  respecting 
schism,  beyond  the  fact  that  the  Britons  treated  the 
Saxons  as  excommunicated,  and  would  not  release 
them  from  the  ban  till  after  penance.  St.  Aldhelm 
does  not  allude  to  the  motives  for  this  severity,  but 
from  what  has  been  already  stated  it  may  be  gathered, 
that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  Saxons  having 
retained  possession  of  the  territory  from  which  their 
forefathers  had  originally  expelled  the  Britons. 

The  proceedings  above  described  by  St.  Aldhehn, 
as  adopted  by  the  Britons  towards  the  Saxons,  cor- 
respond with  the  course  which,  according  to  Eddius, 
was  on  one  occasion  pursued  by  the  Saxon  Catholics 
themselves,  towards  their  fellow-countrymen  and 
fellow-catholics,  St.  Wilfrid  and  his  adherents.     St. 
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Wilfrid  had  appealed  to  Eome  against  the  iincanoni- 
cal  proceedings  of  King  Alfrid,  who  was  supported 
by  Berthwald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  together 
with  other  bishops  assembled  in  Synod.  'V^Hiereupon, 
before  the  said  appeal  could  be  heard,  Eddius  states 
that  his  opponents  declared  St.  Wilfrid  and  his  friends 
to  be  cut  off  from  their  own  communion ;  that  they 
treated  their  blessing  as  if  it  brought  a  curse,  and  the 
sacred  vessels  which  they  used,  as  if  polluted  by 
their  touch.  Such  may  have  been  the  course  usually 
pursued  at  that  time  towards  those  who  were  ex- 
communicated. Eddius  describes  the  behaviour  of 
these  Saxons  in  the  following  short  chapter : — 

'XLVII.      CONCEENING   OCR    EXCOMMUNICATION. 

Eddius,  *  But  the  enemies  who  usurped  to  themselves  the  heri- 

^ea'^Galf  w?''  *^«®  °^  °"^  ^^^y  Pontiff'  (St.  Wilfrid),  'announcing  that 

vel  apud  we,  together  with  such  as  should  partake  with  us,  were  cut 

MabiUon,  Act.  SS.  ^  f         ^^    j^^  ^^  ^^^  faithful,  held  our  communion  in 

Ord.  b.  Bcncu.  _  ' 

t,  V.  p.  664.  such  execration,  that  if  any  one  of  our  abbots  or  priests, 
at  the  request  of  one  of  the  faithful  from  amongst  the 
people,  should  bless  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  of  God 
the  refreshment  set  before  him,  they  pronounced  that  it 
was  to  be  cast  out  of  doors,  and  poured  out  as  if  idolatrous ; 
and  they  ordered  the  vessels  of  God  which  ours  made  use 
of,  to  be  first  washed,  as  if  polluted  with  filth,  before 
they  should  be  touched  by  others.' ' 

*  I  subjoin  the  original  text :  — 

'  XLVII.     De  excommnnicatmte  nostra. 

'  Inimici  vero  qui  hacreditatem  sancti  Pontificis  nostri  sibi 
usurpabant,  annuntiantes  nos  esse  a  sorte  fidelium  segregates, 
et  eos  qui  nobiscum  participarent ;  in  tantum  communioncm 
nostram  execraverunt,  ut  si  quispiam  Abbalum,  vel  Preshy- 
terorum  nostrorum,  a  fideli  de  plebe  rogatus,  refectionem  Buam 
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Here,  then,  we  find  an  instance  of  local  ecclesias-         Position 
tical  schism  amongst  the  English  Catholics  themselves,        Loth  sidos 
in  which  the  extreme  behaviour  of  one  side  towards         Engith.'" 
the  other  was  the  very  counterpart  and  parallel  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Britons  towards  the  Saxons.    Yet 
no  one  can  deny  that,  in  the  matter  of  St.  Wilfrid, 
both  the  contending  parties  were  in  fidl  visible  com- 
munion with  Eome  and  the  universal  church.     It  is 
remarkable  that  Eddius  himself,  in  relating  the  events 
which  induced  St.  Wilfrid  to  appeal  to  Eome,  does 
not  hesitate  to  apply  the  epithet  of  '  holy '  to  tlie   '^'it.  s.  wiif.  c.  45. 
hostile  Archbishop  Berthwald.     He  commences  his 
account   of    the     transaction   as   follows  : — '  Igitur 
Alfredo  rege  cum  sancto  Berthwaldo  Archiepiscopo,  et 
totius  pene  Britannise  Episcopis,  congregata  synodo,' 
&c.  &c. 

Eome  decided  in  favour  of  the  locally  and  unjustly 
excommunicated  St.  Wilfrid.  His  excommunication 
was  as  unjustifiable  as  that  of  the  Saxons  by  the 

ante  se  positam  signo  crucis  Dei  benediceret,  foras  projiciendam, 
et  effundendam,  quasi  idolothytum,  judicabant;  et  vasa  Dei 
quibus  nostri  vescebantur,  lavari  prius,  quasi  sorde  polluta 
jubebant,  antequam  ab  aliis  contingerentur.'  (Vit.  S.  Wilf. 
ed.  Gale.) 

Dr.  Lingard,  through  an  oversight,  has  quoted  the  latter  part 
of  the  above  chapter,  as  if  it  referred  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Britons  toAvards  the  Saxons.  (Antiq.  Angl.-Sax.  Church,  vol.  i. 
pp.  56,  57 ;  and  note  1,  ibid. ;  ed.  London,  1858).  A  refe- 
rence to  the  original  work  of  Eddius  will  at  once  show  that  the 
learned  historian  has  here  fallen  into  a  mistake.  In  fact,  this  is 
evident  from  the  commencement  of  the  same  chapter,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Saxon  authorities,  and  not  the  British,  were  the 
'  enemies  who  usurped  the '  ecclesiastical  '  heritage '  of  St.  Wilfrid. 

o  2 
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Britons  ;  and  the  King,  with  the  Archbishop  and  the 
other  Bishops  who  took  part  against  him,  were  noto- 
riously in  the  \vrong ;  yet  not  one  of  them  was  ever 
looked  ujDon  as  separated  from  the  visible  communion 
of  the  Eoman  Cathohc  Church,  notwithstanding 
their  extreme  conduct  as  described  by  Eddius. 
St.  Aidhoim's  After  complaining,  as   above  mentioned,   of  the 

to  behaviour  of  the   Britons  towards  the  Saxons,  St. 

religious  fellowship.    Aini  ixii  -•  f         ^■    • 

Aldhelm  appeals  to  the  common  tie  of  religious 
fellowship  which  subsisted  between  them,  adjuring 
and  imploring  them  thereby,  no  longer  to  prefer  their 
own  traditions  to  those  of  the  Eoman  Church.  At 
the  same  time  he  vigorously  denounces  their  pre- 
sumption and  disobedience,  and,  strongly  asserting 
the  prerogatives  of  St.  Peter,  he  warns  them  earnestly 
against  the  consequences  to  be  apprehended,  if  they 
persevere  in  rejecting  the  Eoman  usages. 
Op.  s.  Aid.  ed.  Giles,      '  Siucc  tlicsc  things  are  so,'  he  says,  alludinf^  to  the 

Dij   87    8S  •/  o 

aforesaid  grounds  of  complaint,  '  adjuring  your  fra- 
ternity, with  earnest  prayers  and  bended  knees, 
through  our  common  share  in  the  celestial  country 
and  union  of  angelic  fellowship,  we  suppliantly  and 
earnestly  ask  of  you,  no  longer  with  stubborn  pride 
of  heart  and  haughty  breast,  to  abhor  the  doctrine 
and  decrees  of  blessed  Peter,  and  by  no  means  con- 
fiding in  despotic  pertinacity,  arrogantly  to  reject  the 
traditions  of  the  Eoman  Church  on  account  of  the 
ancient  statutes  of  your  forefathers.' 

Qnce  cum  ita  se  habeant,  propter  comniunem  coslestis 
patrue  sortem  et  angellcw  sodalitatis  collegium^  sub- 
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nixis  precibiis  et  flexis poplitihus  vestram  fraternitatem 
adjurantes  suppliciter  ejffiagitamus^  ut  ulterius  doc- 
trinani  et  decreta  heati  Petri  contumaci  cordis  super- 
cilio  et  protervo  pectore  non  abominemini,  et  tradi- 
tioneni  Ecclesice  Romance  propter  prisca  priorum 
statuta  vestrorum  nequaquam  tyrannica  freti  perti- 
nacia,  arroganter  aspernemini. 

It  must  again  be  observed  that  the  practices  wliicli 
St.  Aldhelm  here  speaks  of  as  grounded  on  the  doc- 
trine and  decrees  of  blessed  Peter,  were  in  reahty  the 
result  of  comparatively  recent  reforms;  and  that  the 
old  ancestral  statutes  to  which  the  Britons  so  tena- 
ciously clung,  were  actually  in  accordance  with  the 
ancient  tradition  of  the  Eoman  Church,  from  which 
they  had  originally  derived  them.  At  the  same  time 
their  obstinate  refusal  to  conform  to  the  improved 
customs  could  only  be  excused  on  the  plea  of  igno- 
rance. St.  Aldhelm  unsparingly  reproves  them  for 
it,  but  in  the  form  of  fraternal  expostulation,  adjuring 
them  by  their  part  with  the  Saxon  Christians  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  by  the  union  of  angelic 
fellowship  (^propter  communem  ccelestis  patrice  sortem, 
et  angelicce  sodalitatis  collegium).  It  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  he  would  have  addressed  them  in  these 
terms,  if  they  had  been  separated  from  the  visible 
communion  of  Eome  and  the  universal  Church. 

St.  Aldhelm  appeals  to  the  authority  of  St.  Peter's      St.  .M.ihoim's 
See  as  to  an  acknowledged  fact,  and  he  makes  it  the  to 

,  T  1    ,  T  •  1      •  r»  1  •  the  authority 

pnncipal  ground  and  the  crownmg  conclusion  of  his  of 

argument,  without  any  intimation  that  tlie  Britons 
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called  it  in  question,  tliough  they  did  not  follow  it  on 
the  points  of  disciphne  he  refers  to.  Thus,  innne- 
diately  after  the  passage  last  quoted,  St.  Aldhelm  pro- 
ch.  xvi.  18, 19.  ceeds  to  cite  the  words  of  Christ  from  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel,  by  wdiich  He  constituted  St,  Peter  the  rock 
on  which  His  Church  was  to  be  built,  and  confided 
to  him  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  with  the 
supreme  power  of  binding  and  loosing  upon  earth. 
*  Who,  then,'  asks  St.  Aldhelm,  '  that  despises  the 
principal  statutes  of  his'  (St.  Peter's)  'church,  and 
makes  no  account  of  its  doctrinal  mandates  {doctrince 
mandata  contemnens),  can  enter,  and  be  joyfully 
greeted,  through  the  gate  of  the  heavenly  paradise  ? 
And  if  he '  (Peter),  '  by  happy  lot  and  peculiar  privi- 
lege, deserved  to  receive  the  power  of  binding  and 
the  monarchy  of  loosing  in  heaven  and  in  earth, 
who  that  refuses  the  rule  of  the  Paschal  feast,  and  the 
rite  of  the  Eoman  tonsure,  will  not  altogether  con- 
sider that,  in  place  of  being  absolved  with  clemency, 
he  is  the  rather  to  be  mextricably  bound  with 
tightened  fetters  ? ' 

It  might  certainly  have  been  justly  replied  to 
St.  Aldhelm,  that  neither  the  rule  for  computing  the 
time  of  Easter,  nor  for  shaping  the  form  of  the  clerical 
tonsure,  was  amongst  the  principal  statutes  or  doc- 
trinal mandates  of  the  Eoman  chm^ch,  and  that  these 
matters  had  never  been  treated  by  her  as  essential 
(juestions.  But,  though  the  Saxon  Abbot's  zeal,  and 
tluj  local  spirit  of  the  day,  induced  him  to  overrate 
I  lie  importance  of  these  particulars,  it  is  instructive 
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to  observe  liow  unhesitatingly  this  great  father  of 
the  church  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  enforces 
the  necessity  of  communion  with  Rome  in  order  to 
everlasting  salvation. 

'  Perchance,'  he  proceeds  after  the  last-mentioned 
sentence,  'perchance  some  dexterous  reader  of 
books,  and  shrewd  judge  of  the  Scriptures  [quilibet 
stropliosus  librorum  lector,  ac  sagax  scripturarum 
disceptator),  may  defend  himself  with  the  excuse 
that  he  holds  the  Christian  faith  in  its  fulness,  and 
on  that  account  may  urge  his  title  to  be  numbered 
amongst  Catholics  ;  asserting,  after  the  recitation  of 
his  creed, — '  hujus  fidei  privilegio  in  Catholicorum 
coetu  glomeratus  sine  aliquo  infelicitatis  obstaculo 
connumerabor.'  To  this  St.  Aldhelm  replies,  in  the 
words  of  the  epistle  of  St.  James, — '  Thou  behevest 
that  there  is  one  God.  Thou  dost  well :  the  devils 
also  believe  and  tremble,  because  faith  without  works 
is  dead.'  Then,  after  quoting  St.  Paul  to  show  that 
faith  without  charity  is  of  no  avail,  St.  Aldhelm  con- 
cludes his  epistle,  or  that  portion  of  it  which  we 
possess,  with  the  following  remarkable  words : — 

'And  to  conclude  all  within  the  compass  of  a  short 
sentence,  in  vain  does  that  man  emptily  glory  in  the 
Catholic  faith,  who  follows  not  the  doctrine  and  the 
rule  of  Holy  Peter.  Certainly  the  foundation  of 
the  church  and  the  support  of  the  faith,  esta- 
blished principally  in  Christ,  and  after  Him  in  Peter, 
shall  in  no  degree  vacillate  or  totter  through  tlie 
tempests  and  whirlwinds  that  assail  it ;  thus,  as  the 
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1  Cor.  iii.  11.      Apostle  proclaiius,  "other  foundation  can  no  man 

lay  but  that  wliicli  is  hiid ;  which  is  Christ  Jesus." 

But  ill  Peter  the  truth  thus  irrevocably  established 

St. Matt.  xvi.  18.    the  prerogative  of  the  Church:    "Thou  art  Peter, 

and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church."  ' 

Et  lit  brevis  sententice  claustello  cuncta  concludan- 

t(u\  frustra  de  fide  Catholica  inaniter  gloiiatur,  qui 

dogma  et  regulam  Sancti  Petri  non  sectatur.     Fun- 

damentum  quippe    Ecclesice  et  firmamentum  fidei, 

principaliter  in  Christo  et  sequenter  in  Petro  colloca- 

tum,  nequaqnam  ingruentibus  tempestatum  turbinibus 

niitabunduin '  vacillabit,    ita   Apostolo  promidgante  : 

1  Cor.  iii.  11.      Fundame7itum  aliud  nemo  potest  ponere  prceter  id^ 

quod  positum  est,  quod  est  Jesus    Christus.     Petro 

St.  Matt.  xvi.  18.    cmteitL  vevitas  ita  privHegium  sanxit  Ecclesicc :  Tu  es 

Peti'us,  et  super  hanc  petram  cvdificabo  Ecclesiaui 

ineaiii. 

The  Such  at  tlie  close   of  the  seventh    century  was 

true  successors 

of  the  doctrine  of  the  Cliurch  of  England.     Such  was 

the  teaching  of  St.  Aldhelm,  accounted,  after  his 
subsequent  elevation  to  the  episcopate,  the  first 
Bisho])  of  Salisbury,  though  Sherborne  was  at  that 
time  tlie  centre  of  the  diocese. 

Such  in  this  nineteenth  century,  such,  to  the  very 
letter,  remains  the  doctrine  of  the  one  church  in 
England  which  is  in  communion  with  the  Apostolic 
See.  Such,  to  the' very  letter,  remains  the  teaching 
of  those  Eoman  Catholic  Prelates,  who  now  spiritu- 
ally rule  tlie  territory  whicli  once  was  subject  to  the 
crosier  of  St.  Aldhelm. 
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Is  such  the  doctrine  of  the  present  so-calletl 
Church  of  England,  many  of  whose  members  seek 
to  prove  her  connection  with  the  parent  stock  and 
stem  she  has  deserted  P  Is  such  the  teaching  of 
the  Anglican  Prelate  who  now  outwardly  occupies 
St.  Aldhelm's  chair  ? 

To  his  writings  St.  Aldhelm  added  fervent  prayers,        The  effect 
and  the  efforts  of  this  man  of  God  proved  to  a  great  st.  Aidhehu's  efforts, 
extent  successful.     William  of  Malmesbury  seems  to 
intimate  that  they  produced  a  lasting  effect  upon  the 
whole  nation  of  the  British,  although  their  preju- 
dices would  not  allow  them  to  acknowledge  it.^ 

St.  Bede,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  says  Hist.  EccI.  v.  is. 
that,  through  reading  the  book  of  St.  Aldhelm,  many 
of  the  Britons  under  the  dominion  of  the  West 
Saxons,  were  brought  to  conform  to  the  Cathohc 
method  of  computing  the  Paschal  season.  It  does  not 
appear  whether  it  is  to  the  same  Britons  or  to  others 
that  St.  Bede  alludes,  when,  in  a  previous  chapter,  re-  ibid.  v.  15. 
ferring  to  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  or  commence- 
ment of  the  seventh,  he  says,  that  '  at  that  time  a 
great  part  of  the  Scots  in  Ireland,  and  some  also  of 
the  Britons  in  Britain^  received,  by  the  gift  of  God, 
the  proper  and  ecclesiastical  time  for  observing  Eas- 
ter.'     But   the   great   mass   of  the   British   nation 

'  He  says : — '  Debent  usque  hodie  Britones  correctionem 
suam  Aldelmo  ;  quamvis  pro  iusita,  nequitia  et  virum  non  agno- 
scant  et  volunien  pessum  dederint.' — Wilheba.  Maliiies.  cle  vitd 
Aldhelmi -Ej^.  Scireb.  apud  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra,  torn.  ii.  p.  15. 
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who  inhabited  Wales,  persisted  obstinately  in  their 
own  usage  till  late  in  the  eighth  century. 
RemarkaWe  The  Scottisli  mouks  of  lona,  as  will  be  more  fully 

related  hereafter,  were  induced  to  conform  to  the 
general  practice  about  the  year  716.     In  recounting 
Hist.  Ecci.  V.  22.    this  evcut  St,  Bede  takes  occasion  to  observe,  that  it 
was  plainly  by  a  remarkable  dispensation  of  divine 
goodness,  that  the  nation  who  had  freely  and  un- 
grudgingly preached  to  the  English  that  knowledge 
of  the  divine  truth  which  they  possessed,  should  in 
return  be  instructed  by  the  English  on  those  points 
in  which  they  themselves  were  deficient,  and  so  arrive 
at  the  perfect  rule  of  life.     '  Wliereas,'  he  adds,  '  on 
the  contrary,  the  Britons,  who  would  not  unfold  to  the 
English  that  knowledge  which  they  had  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  now  that  the  people  of  the  English  believe 
and  are  fully  instructed  in  the  rule  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  still  inveterate  and  falling  short  of  its  paths, 
both  expose  their  own  heads  without  a  crown,  and 
venerate  the   solemnities  of  Christ,  unaccompanied 
by^  the  Church  of  Christ. 

'  The  literal  rendering,  'witJioutthe  society  of  the  church  of  Christ,' 
would  be  ambiguous,  since  the  word  without  might  be  under- 
stood in  the  sense  of  outside  of^  Avhereas  the  sentence  in  the  original 
is  not,  extra  ecclesiam  Christi,  but,  sine  ecclesia;  Christi  societate ; 
meaning  that,  since  the  British  Christians  kept  Easter  at  a  dif- 
ferent time  from  that  observed  by  the  universal  church,  they 
necessarily  kept  it  at  a  time  by  themselves,  and  in  that  respect 
apart  from  the  universal  body.  Again,  when  St.  Bede  speaks  of 
the  Britons  as,  '  falling  short  of,'  or,  '  deviating  from,'  the  paths  ot 
the  rule  of  faith — '  claudicantes  a  seinitis  suis,'  the  expression 
must  be  interpreted  by  the   context;    which  applies  it  to  the 


23. 
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Sicut  e  contra  Britones,  qui  nolebant  Anglis  earn, 
quam  hahehant,  Jidei  Christiance  notitiam  paiidere, 
credentihus  jam  populis  Anglorum  et  in  regula  Jidei 
catholiccB  per  omnia  instructis^  ipsi  adhuc  inveteratl 
et  claudicantes  a  semitis  suis,  et  capita  sine  corona 
prcetendunt,  et  sollemnia  Christi  sine  ecclesiw  Christi 
societate  venerantiir. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  St.       thg  Britons 
i3eae  gives  a  short  account  ot  '  the  condition  oi  the  stiii 

whole  of  Britain,  about  the  year  285  of  the  coming  customs. 
of  the  Angles  into  Britain,  but  in  the  year  731  of  Histf^Ecci.  v. 
the  Lord's  Incarnation.'  He  therein  says,  that '  the 
Britons  for  the  most  part,  through  national  hatred, 
wrongly  and  by  evil  custom  oppose  the  nation  of  the 
English,^  and  the  appointed  Pasch  of  the  whole 
Catholic  Church.'  It  was  probably  tlirough  the 
influence  of  their  animosity  to   the   Saxons,   that, 

questions  of  the  tonsure  and  the  computation  of  the  Paschal 
season.  Neither  of  these  matters  were  points  of  doctrine.  There 
are  other  passages  in  St.  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History,  the  sense 
of  which  might  in  the  same  way  be  mistaken  unless  they  are 
examined  with  attention,  and  not  merely  read  in  a  translation 
without  the  original  being  consulted. 

*  The  Britons  did  not  understand  how  the  Saxons,  as  Christians, 
could  continue  in  possession  of  the  territories  originally  Avrested 
by  their  ancestors  from  the  British  nation ;  whereas  the  Saxons, 
on  the  other  hand,  could  not  endure  tlie  pertinacity  of  the  con- 
quered Britons  in  still  resisting  them.  Even  St.  Bede  was  not 
exempt  fi'om  this  national  prejudice,  which  leads  Monsieur  de 
Montalembert  to  remark  of  that  venerable  historian,  that  '  like 
a  thorough  Englishman  {en  veritable  Anglais),'  he  could  not  com- 
prehend the  sentiments  of  wounded  patriotism,  which  rankled 
in  the  breasts  of  the  victims  of  the  Saxon  invasion. — Moines 
iVOccident,  t.  v.  p.  24. 
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The  Britons       aiuoiigst  all  tliG  Celtic  Christians  in  Great  Britain, 
Wales  the  Britons  of  Wales  were  the  last  to  conform  to  the 

^°A.D.  770.°'^'"'  then  universal  rules,  regarding  the  manner  of  com- 
puting the  Paschal  period.  This  happy  event  oc- 
curred about  the  year  770,  through  the  exertions  of 
Elbod,  who  was  at  that  time  Archbisliop  of  Bangor. 
WcLsii  .Saints,  p.  66.  Eice  Eccs  says  that,  '  Warrington,  in  his  account  of 
the  church  at  the  end  of  the  History  of  Wales, 
states  that  Archbishop  Elbod  was  appointed  by 
the  Pope  ; '  and  he  adds,  that,  '  though  the  assertion 
is  not  supported  by  a  reference  to  authority,  the  cir- 
cumstance is  by  no  means  improbable.'  If  this  could 
be  proved  to  have  been  the  case,  it  would  afford  stiU 
further  testimony  to  tlie  existence  of  visible  inter- 
communion at  that  period,  between  Rome  and  the 
British  church. 
National  records  The  national  auuals  which  record  the  change  in 
the  event.  the  time  of  keeping  Easter,  make  no  allusion  what- 
ever to  the  existence  of  any  previous  separation 
of  the  Britons  from  the  Roman  and  universal  church, 
notwithstanding  the  long-protracted  divergence  in  cus- 
tom ;  nor  to  any  reconciliation  of  communion  having 
taken  place  on  the  re-establishment  of  uniformity. 
Yet  if  there  had  been  really  any  interruption  of 
outward  communion,  in  consequence  of  the  Paschal 
controversy,  an  event  so  important  as  its  restoration 
could  hardly  have  been  passed  over  in  silence. 
Apud  The  '  Annals  of  the  Church  of  Menevia,'  record 

t.  u.'  p.  648.  the  change  in  the  time  of  Easter  as  follows,  under 
the  year  770  : — '  The  Pascli  is  changed  amongst  the 
Britons,  being  amended  by  Elbod,  man  of  God.' 
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Anno  DCCLXX.    Pascha  mutatur  apud  Britones, 
emendante  Elbodu  hornine  Dei. 

In  tlie  Brut  y  Tywysogion,  or  Chronicle  of  the  Monum.  Hist.  Brit. 
Princes   of  Wales,    the   same   event   is    thus   men-  ^' 

tioned: — 'Seven  hundred  and  seventy  was  the  year 
of  Clirist,  when  the  Easter  of  the  Britons  was 
altered  by  the  command  of  Elbot,  a  man  of  God.' 

So  again  it  is  recorded  with  equal  brevity  in  the 
'Annals  of  Cambria,'  under  the  year  768  : — 'The       ibid.  p.  834, 
Pasch  upon  the  Lord's  Eesurrection  day  is  changed 
amongst  the  Britons,  by  the  amendment  of  Elbodu- 
gus,  a  man  of  God.' 

Pasca  commutatur  apud  Brittones,  super  Doiaini- 
cam  diem.,  emendante  Elbodugo  homine  Dei.' 

It  could  not,  however,  be  expected  that  the  altera-       The  change 
tion  of  a  custom  in  favour  of  which  popular  prejudice         gradual. 
was  so  largely  enlisted,  should  be  accomplished  in 
one  year  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Welsh  terri- 
tory.    It  is  said  that  the  year  777  was  the  date  of     Aug.  Thierry, 
the  alteration  in  South  Wales,  and  that  it  gave  rise  Conquete  de  I'Angie- 
to  a  popular  insurrection,  in  which  the  King  was       Normands, 
slain.     The  ancient  records,  quoted  by  Mons.  Aug.  ^  volT pp.^si-ss!  ' 
Thierry,  state  also,  that,  '  in  the  year  of  Christ  809, 
died  Elbod,  Archbishop  of  the  North,  and  the  sun  was 
eclipsed,  and  there  were  great  dissensions  amongst 
churchmen  on  account  of  the  Pasch,  because  that 
the  Archbishops  of  Menevia  and  Llandaff  would  not 
submit  to  the  Archbishop  of  the  North,  a  country  at 
one    time  dependent  on  their  spiritual    authority.' 
This  is  the  last  occasion  on  which  the  differences 
upon   this   subject,  are    mentioned   in   the   British 
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chronicles,  and  even  in  this  case  they  appear  to 
have  been  grounded  on  an  objection  to  acknowledge 
the  local  jurisdiction  of  the  See  of  Bangor. 
Popular  discontent       The  Eomau  and  universal  practice  as  to  the  com- 

at  the  .  -  ^     ,  .  , 

adoption  of       putatiou  of  Eastcr,  soon  afterwards  became  universal 
advocatedV  the    aiuougst  the  clcrgj  and  religious  in  Britain,^  though 

Saxons. 

*  Rice  Kees  (Essay  on  Welsh  Saints,  p.  GG,  note  *)  gives  the 
following  extract  from  Hughes's  Horse  Britannicte: — 'We  find 
in  the  Greek  life  of  St.  Chrysostom,  that  certain  clergymen,  who 
dwelt  in  the  isles  of  the  ocean,  repaired  fi-om  the  utmost  bor- 
ders of  the  habitable  world  to  Constantinople,  in  the  days  of 
Methodius  (who  was  patriarch  there  from  the  year  842  to  817), 
to  enquire  of  certain  ecclesiastical  traditions  and  the  perfect  and 
exact  computation  of  Easter.  It  is  to  be  inferred  from  hence,  as 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  British  isles  are  referred  to,  that 
the  disputes  respecting  Easter  were  not  yet  laid  to  rest,  and  that 
our  Britons,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  detennination  of  the 
Pope  of  Rome,  resorted  to  the  decision  of  the  Bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople.   (Vol.  ii.  p.  317.)' 

If  the  passage  above  quoted  by  Hughes  is  to  be  depended  upon 
as  genuine,  it  may  be  replied  that  St.  Methodius,  the  patriarch 
referred  to,  was  warmly  attached  to  the  Roman  See,  and  in  full 
communion  with  the  same;  therefore  the  fact  of  the  British 
clergy  addressing  themselves  to  him,  would  be  an  evidence  of 
their  own  acknowledged  communion  with  Rome  and  the  uni- 
versal church.  They  may  have  been  in  search  of  information 
Avhich  rhey  considered  would  be  most  easily  obtained  at  Con- 
stantinople ;  nor  is  there  any  evidence  whatever  to  show  that 
they  were  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  Roman  ecclesias- 
tical authority,  even  supposing  the  above  account  to  be  accurate. 
It  appears,  however,  to  be  doubtful  how  far  it  can  be  relied  upon. 
It  was  evidently  alluded  to  by  Monsieur  Aiigustin  Thierry,  in  the 
early  editions  of  his  Histoire  de  la  Conquete  de  V Angleterre  par 
les  NoiTiiands^  in  the  same  page  with  the  alleged  bardic  verse 
before  mentioned  (see  above,  p.  103  note);  but  there  is  no  allu- 
BJon  whatever  to  it  in  his  amended  edition  (Furnc,  Paris,  1859), 
in  which  the  passage  relating  to  the  aforesaid  verse  is  also  sup- 
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tlieir  adoption  of  it  gave  rise  to  great  popular  discon- 
tent, which  was  fomented  and  increased  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  bards.  Newly  fabricated  verses  were 
interpolated  into  the  ancient  poems,  attributing  the 
national  disasters  to  the  '  good  understanding  between 
the  stranger,  and  monks  traitors  '  to  their  country. 
These  verses  also  denounced  the  monks  as  excommu- 
nicated, and  expressed  hopes  that  they  might  be  pu- 
nished as  they  deserved.  The  national  prejudices  were 
strong,  and  the  passions  of  the  ignorant  populace  were 
so  violently  aroused,  that  they  levelled  to  the  ground 
more  than  one  of  the  monasteries  situated  near  the 
English  frontier,  and  partly  peopled  by  Saxon  monks. 

Thus  everything  concurs  to  show,  that  the  pro- 
longed obstinate  adherence  of  the  Britons  to  their 
peculiar  usages  on  certain  points  of  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline, must  in  chief  measure  be  attributed  to  their 
unwillingness  to  accept  any  reform  from  their  de- 
tested Saxon  conquerors. 

Throughout  the  present  investigation,  I  have 
neither  concealed  nor  passed  unnoticed  any  cir- 
cumstance, which  seemed  to  militate  against  the 
opinion  I  have  been  maintaining.  The  cause  of 
truth  is  not  furthered  by  tricks  of  controversy,  nor 
by  a  refusal  to  meet  apparent  difficulties.  By  evading 
such  points,  the  narrative  might  have  been  rendered 

pressed.  Monsieur  de  la  Villemarqu^,  who  assisted  Monsieur  Aug. 
Thierry  in  the  revision  of  this  portion  of  his  work,  has  informed 
me  that  the  alteration  was  made,  'because  the  journey  to  Constan- 
tinople is  as  apocryphal  as  the  verse  of  Taliessin  ;'  or  Cattawg,  to 
whom  it  was  assigned  in  Monsieur  Aug.  Thierry's  reference. 
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more  connected,  and  the  reasoning  more  plausible, 
but  tlie  end  in  view  would  not  have  been  attained. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  great  obscurity  hangs  over 
the  British  history  of  that  time,  and  that  the  httle 
evidence  w^hich  remains  is  broken  and  imperfect. 
Still,  the  concurrent  testimony  wdiich  has  been 
adduced  appears  decidedly  to  tend  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  British  Church  of  the  period  we 
have  been  considering,  was  never  really  separated 
from  visible  intercommunion  with  the  Eoman  See 
and  the  universal  body  of  the  faithful.  Notwith- 
standing the  refusal  of  the  Britons  to  accept  St.  Au- 
gustine as  their  archbishop,  or  to  assist  him  in 
preaching  to  their  Saxon  foes,  or  to  be  on  friendly 
terms  even  with  the  converted  Saxons,  or  to  alter 
their  ancient  customs,  still  the  link  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  severed  which  united  them  to  Eome 
and  the  rest  of  Christendom. 

In  any  case  it  has  been  shown  that  there  is  no 
sufficient  ground  for  the  contrary  assertion,  and  tlie 
smallest  degree  of  uncertainty  renders  the  instance 
unavailable  as  a  precedent. 

The  interests  in  question  are  eternal !  —  What 
Christian  would  stake  his  innuortal  soul  on  the 
doubtful  issue  of  a  controverted  point  in  history  ? 

Supposing,  however,  that  it  could  be  proved  that 
the  British  Christians  of  the  period  in  question,  were 
actually  separated  from  the  Eoman  and  Universal 
Church,  it  would  only  show  that  they  were  in 
schism.     It  would  not  justify  the  position. 
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Before  entering  more  particularly  on  the  subject  of      Explanation 
St.  Aidan  and  the  Scots,  a  few  words  of  explanation      the  principal 
are  called  for  respecting  the  religious   grounds  of     '  '''  'J^^sences 
difference,  between   the  Celtic   churches    of   Great        ^'-^^'pi^^^- 
Britain  in  general,   and  the  universal  body  of  the 
faithful   under  Eome.     None   of  the  differences   in 
question  extended  beyond  matters  of  external  disci- 
pline, and  it  does  not  seem   necessary  to  refer  to 
the  minor  points,  such  as  variations  in  the  liturgy, 
and  the  like.     These  did  not  occupy  any  prominent 
place  in  the  controversy,  which  turned  principally 
on  the  divergences  respecting  the  time  of  Easter 
and  the  form  of  the  clerical  tonsure. 

The  Paschal  controversy  was  undoubtedly  of  more 
serious  practical  moment  than  is  commonly  allowed 
by  modern  popular  historians. 

The  only  two  points,  in  addition  to  the  obvious   The  points  named 
duty  of  preaching  to  the  English,  respecting  which      st.  Augustine. 
St.  Augustine  required  uniformity  from  the  Britons, 
though  without  success,  were  the  time  of  keeping 
Easter,  and  the  manner  of  administering  or  completing 
baptism.     It  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  these 
were  the  only  two  points  of  difference  which  he  re- 
garded as  of  consequence,  and,  as  it  has  been  said,  Seo  above,  pp.  32, 33. 
these  tw^o  points  derived  a  greater  degree  of  impor- 
tance than  they  would  otherwise  have  possessed,  from 
the  injurious  effects  which  any  difference  respecting 
them  might  have  been  expected  to  produce  upon  the 
minds   of  the   heathen   whose    conversion  was   St. 
Augustine's  object,  or  on  those  of  recent  converts. 

VOL.  II.  P 
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It  is  needless,  as  above  said,  to  speak  of  any  other 
points  of  divergence,  since  the  fact  that  St.  Augustine 
expressed  his  readiness  to  tolerate  them  all,  makes  it 
evident  they  were  none  of  them  important.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  tonsure  forms  the  only  exception,  because 
of  the  prominence  which  it  afterwards  assumed. 

Question  concerning      The  difference  in  tlie  mode  of  the  administration 

administration     of  baptisui  docs  uot  appear  to  havo  been  of  intrinsic 

bapdsm.         importance.     St.  Bede  does  not  allude  to  it  again, 

nor  is  it  mentioned,  that  I  am  aware  of,  by  any 

other  writer  of  the  period,  unless  it  gave  rise  to  the 

Sec  above,  p.  174.  concludiug  scntencc  m  the  chapter  before  quoted  as 
from  St.  Theodore's  collection.  This  circumstance 
confirms  the  view  which  has  been  taken,  that  the 
importance  attributed  to  this  point  by  St.  Augustine 
was  in  connection  with  the  mission  to  the  Saxons. 
If  the  said  difference  had  in  any  way  affected  the 
validity  of  the  sacrament,  it  is  impossible  that  it 
should  not  have  given  rise  to  further  controversy. 
Since,  on  the  contrary,  it  assumed  no  subsequent 
prominence,  the  subject  may  be  dismissed  with  the 
observation  that  from  the  word  (compleatis\  which 
according  to  St.  Bede  was  made  use  of  by  St.  Augus- 
tine, it  would  appear  that  the  divergence  may  have 
regarded  the  use  of  the    chrism.      St.  Augustine's 

Ecci.  Hist.  ii.  2.  words,  as  given  by  St.  Bede,  were  as  follows  : — '  ut 
mimsterium  haptizandi^  quo  Deo  renascimiu\  juxta 
morem  sanctce  Romance  et  Apostolicce  ecclesice  com- 
pleatis'     It  has   been  conjectured  that  ssincc  con- 
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firmation  is  sometimes  called  the  comj^kinent  of 
baptism,  the  word  compleatis  may  have  had  refer- 
ence to  that  sacrament ;  but  St.  Augustine  seems  to 
be  speaking  of  baptism  in  itself,  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Eoman  rite,  chrism  is  a  most  important 
though  not  essential  adjunct,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  Archbishop  Lanfraric  in  after  years,  is  said  to 
have  reproached  the  Irish  with  the  omission  of  the 
use  of  chrism,  in  the  administration  of  the  sacra-  ' 
ment  of  baptism.  Conjectures,  however,  are  useless. 
We  have  no  means  of  solving  the  difficulty  with  any 
certainty,  and  since  this  divergence  does  not  appear 
to  have  affected  the  validity  of  the  sacrament,  or  to 
have  led  to  any  subsequent  division,  it  need  not 
occupy  our  further  attention. 


Usshor, 
quoted  by 
M.  Viu-in, 
Memoire,  p.  105. 


The  question  of  the  form  of  the  clerical  tonsure 
was  intrinsically  of  no  importance,  as  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  mentioned  as  having  been 
even  alluded  to  by  St.  Augustine  in  his  interviews 
with  the  British  bishops,  but  it  was  conceded  by  him 
amongst  the  points  of  divergence  which  he  expressed 
his  willingness  to  tolerate.  Subsequently,  however, 
it  became  a  subject  of  serious  contention  between 
the  Eomanly  instructed  Saxon,  and  the  Celtic 
churches,  the  former  strongly  asserting  that  the 
circular  tonsure  was  instituted  by  St.  Peter,  and  that 
the  Celtic  form  had  for  its  author  that  Apostle's 
opponent,  Simon  Magus.  It  has  been-  seen  that  St. 
Aldhelm  insisted  on  this  argument,  and  a  belief  in  its 
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Tinman  and  Celtic 
tonsures. 


2me  Memoire, 
p.  IGO. 


liistorical  truth  was  one  of  the  popular  errors 
amongst  Enghsli  cluirchmen  at  that  period.  It 
seems  to  have  been  generally  if  not  universally 
received  amongst  them,  though  it  had  no  foundation 
in  reality. 

Ilowever  early  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
clerical  tonsure  in  itself,   the   fonn    of  the    crown 
which  at  the  period  in  question  was  used  in  liome 
and  amongst  the  Eoman  Saxons,  and  the  institution 
of  which  was  so  unhesitatingly  attributed   by  the 
same  Saxons  to  St.  Peter,  does  not  appear  to  have 
commenced  in  the  church  before  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifth  century.^     Nor  was  there  any  ground,  on  the 
other  hand,  for  attributing  the  opposite  form  of  the 
Celtic  tonsure  to  Simon  Magus,  the  opponent  of  St. 
Peter,  although,   as   above  said,  it  was  universally 
done  even  by  the  best  instructed  of  the  said  Saxons. 
The  Celtic  tonsure  consisted  in  shaving  the  front  part 
of  the  head  from  ear  to  ear,  and  it  has  been  con- 
jectured by  Monsieur  Varin,  whose  able  writings  on 
the  whole  sul)ject  have  previously  been  mentioned, 
that  the  practice  may  have  been  derived  from  the 
ancient  Druids,  who  are  frequently  called  Magi  by 


*  For  fuller  particulars,  see  Thomassin,  Vetus  et  Nova  Eccle- 
siaj  Disciplina,  p.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxxvii.  et  seq.  De  clericonim 
tonsura :  where  he  maintains  that  there  was  no  discernible  dif- 
ference, either  in  tonsure  or  in  dress,  between  the  Christian 
clergy  and  laity  during  the  first  foixr  or  five  centuries.  See  also 
Dictioimav-e  dcs  Antiquites  Chretiennes,  par  M.  FAbbe  Martigny, 
Paris,  Hachette,  IHHS,  art.  Tonsure,  and  Goschler,  Diet.  Enri/c. 
tU  la  Jlieol.  Cut/ioliqur,   (irt.  Tonsure. 
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the  early  writers.  M.  Variii  also  states  that  the 
same  form  of  tonsure  still  exists  amongst  the  pea- 
sants of  Brittany  on  the  Continent. 

The  diverGjenee  respecting;  the  computation  of  the  t'''^ 

"^  .  Pasclial  question. 

time  of  Easter  was  of  more  serious  moment,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  heresy  which  had  existed  on  the 
subject  in  the  East,  but  also  because  it  regarded  the 
observance  of  the  queen  of  the  churcli's  festivals, 
which  it  especially  behoves  all  Christians  to  celebrate 
in  common ;  and  by  the  date  of  which  that  of  the 
other  chief  movable  festivals  is  regulated.  The  dif- 
ference, however,  was  by  no  means  essential. 

The  popular  argument  that  the  mode  of  computing 
Easter  then  followed  in  Eome,  and  generally,  had 
been  decreed  by  the  Council  of  Nicasa,  was  erroneous. 
It  is  true  that  the  said  Council  had  approved  the 
practice  at  that  time  most  general,  and  had  asserted 
the  principle  that  the  Paschal  festival  ought  always 
to  be  observed  by  all  Christians  on  one  and  the 
same  day  without  any  difference.  This  had  not, 
however,  prevented  notorious  subsequent  divergence 
even  between  the  churches  of  Eome  and  Alexandria 
as  to  their  time  of  the  observance  of  Easter ;  a  fact 
which  of  itself  might  well  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse 
for  the  existence  of  a  similar  divergence,  in  the  case 
of  the  far-distant  churches  of  Great  Britain. 

The  question  in  itself  did  not  involve  any  point  of 
doctrine,  and,  as  has  been  before  observed,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  ardour  of  many  of  the   Saxon 
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clergy  on  the  subject,  the  Sec  of  Eome  was  indulgent 
and  forbearing,  allowing  time  for  the  establishment 
of  uniformity,  without  the  adoption  of  any  extreme 
measures.  Nor  is  there  a  single  instance  on  record 
of  any  Celtic  Christian  who,  on  account  of  this  diver- 
gence, was  regarded  as  cut  off  from  communion  with 
Rome,  though  such  pertinacity  on  the  part  of  the 
Celtic  churches  cannot  certainly  be  excused  from 
fault  if  they  were  fully  aware  of  the  circumstances, 
which  may  reasonably  be  doubted. 
Tho  The   highest   authorities,^   Protestant   as  well  as 

byUie  Celts       Catliolic,  arc  agreed  that  the  rule  followed  by  the 
ori^imoiy  from     Cclts  in  their  computatiou  of  the  Paschal  season  was 
Eome.  ^YiQ  same  with  tliat  which  they  had  originally  received 

from  Eome.  Their  error  consisted  in  their  unwil- 
lingness to  adopt  the  reforms  by  which  that  method 
of  calculation  had  been  amended.  At  first  they  may 
have  been  in  ignorance  of  it,  but  latterly  they  appear 
to  have  been  obstinately  opposed  to  the  change, 
through  their  national  prejudices  and  their  venera- 
tion for  the  holy  men  amongst  their  ancestors,  who 
had  followed  the  same  practice. 
Testimony  It  is  statcd  iu  tlic  lifc  of  St.  Augustine  of  Canter- 

ancicnt'oi.servanco  l^^^^T'  writtcu  iu  the  twelfth  ccutury  by  Gotselinus  or 
Rom'^fn  L\isttr     Jocciyu,  a  uionk  of  St.  Augustine's  abbey,  that  on  tlie 


^  It  may  RufHce  to  give  the  names  of  Upslier,  Prideaux, 
Bingham,  and  Smith  the  annotator  on  St.  Bcde,  as  well  as  those 
ofLingard,Lanigan,Varin,  the  Bollaiidist  l-'athers, and  De  Rossi; 
all  of  wliom  maintain  that  the  rule  followed  by  the  Celts  was  none 
othei'  than  the  aneieut  Roman  rule. 
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occasion  of  St.  Augustine's  conference  with  the  British  i.y  tiie 

i-,  IT  IT  ,  ,.  r>T-.  Britiah  church. 

bishops,  the  hxtter  ai)iK^aiea  to  the  authority  or  i  ope 

5        .  ,      .       ,     V  ,,  /       Bollaml.  Act.  SS.  25 

il.leutherius,  tiieu'  hrst  instructor,  as  well  as  to  that  Mali. 

of  their  own  holy  fathers,  in  behalf  of  their  methodActaSS.Ord.s.Benfd. 

of  keeping  Easter,  and  other  peculiarities,  which  they     * ''  ^' 

said  they  ought  not  to  change  at  the  request  of  new 

dogmatizers.     Aiictorizahant   suas   cerimonias,  non 

solum  a  sancto  Eleutherio  Papa  prhno  institutore  suo, 

ah  ipsa  jjene  iiifantia  Ecdesice,  dictatas ;  verum  a 

Sanctis  Patiibus  suis,   Dei    amicis   et  Apostolorum 

seqiiacibus,   hactenus  ohservatas,   quas  non  deherent 

7nutare  propter  novos  dogmatistas. 

Tlie  names  of  British  prelates,  as  has  been  already         Council 
stated,  are  found  amongst  those  attached  to  the  Acts  Aries, 

of  the  Council  of  Aries  (a.d.  314),  the  first  canon  of  iiard.  Act.  Coneii. 
which  decreed  that  Easter  should  everywhere  be  kept 
at  one  time  and  on  one  day,  and  requested  Pope  St. 
Sylvester  to  address  letters  to  all  upon  the  subject 
accordino;  to  custom.      Primo  loco  de  ohservatione 
Paschm   Dominici,  lit  uno  die  et  uno  tempore  per 
omnem  orbem  a  nobis  observetur,  et  juxta  consuetudi- 
nem    litteras   ad   omnes   tu   dirigas.     The    tu   here 
designates   the  Pope,  St.  Sylvester.      Monsieur   de 
Piossi  in  the  course  of  his  learned  remarks  on  the  inscriptiones  Chris- 
Paschal  computation,  mentions  the   existence  of  an  Eom*,  TsS-isoi, 
ancient  Paschal  table,  which  contains  the  dates  of  ^°[;/i^^^.  °^i^™^"||' 
the  Paschal  time  subsequently  indicated  every  year 
by  St.  Sylvester  ;    and  he  says  further  that  these 
dates  are  found  to  be  calculated  according  to  the 
same  cycle  which,  during  the  seventh  century,  and 
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some  part  of  tlie  eightli,  was  so  tenaciously  adliered 

to  in  the  Celtic  churches. 

Britain  Wc  are  ill  possession  of  irrefutable  testimony  that 

'"^^   Rom^^^       at  the    time   of  tlie  Council  of  Nica2a,   the  British 

ofUie'"^       Ciuirch  kept  Easter  in  perfect  conformity  with  Eome 

Nicene  Synod.     ^^^^^  ^^^^  greater  part  of  the  churches  tln^ougliout  the 

world.    The  synod  decreed  that  the  same  custom 

should  for  the  future  be  universally  observed. 

Letter  The  letter  from  the  Emperor  Constantine  which 

Emperor^^Cunstantine^^s  ^^^^  already  alludcd  to,  aud  which  is  addressed 

"Ser"^       to  the  Bishops  who  were  not  present  at  the  Nicene 

Theod.  Hist,  Ecci.   gyuod,  concerning  what  was  there  decreed,  treats 

Jib.  1.  cap.  10.  "^  ^ 

Euseb.  de  Vita     principally  of  the  Paschal  controversy.     This  docu- 

Constantini,  L  i        J  ^  J 

lib.  iii..cap.  18, 19.  meut  cxprcssly  mentions  Britain  as  amongst  the 
countries  which  then  observed  Easter  at  the  same 
period  with  Eome,  and  as  the  context  displays  the 
spirit  which  actuated  the  Council  in  its  conduct  as 
regards  this  question,  I  shall  extract  the  passage  at 
length.  The  two  principal  objects  aimed  at  by  the 
Council  were  the  avoidance  of  the  Jewish  observance 
of  the  feast,  and  the  attainment  of  uniformity.  After 
dwelling  on  the  evils  of  judaizing,  the  Emperor 
proceeds  : — 

'  It  is  further  to  be  considered  that  in  a  matter  of  so 
great  moment,  and  a  feast  of  such  religious  solemnit}',  it  is 
not  lawful  that  dissension  should  exist.  P^'or  our  Saviour 
delivered  to  us  one  day  of  our  liberation,  that  is  of  the 
most  hol}^  passion,  and  He  willed  tliat  His  Catholic  Church 
should  be  one,  whose  members,  although  dispersed  through 
various  places,  are  still  clierislied  in  coujinon  by  one  spirit, 
that  is  by  the  will  of  God.     But  let  the  prudence  of  your 
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holiness  reflect  how  serious  and  nnbecoraing  it  is  that  on 
the  self-same  days  some  indeed  should  be  intent  upon 
fasting,  but  others  should  be  uniting  in  festivities ;  and 
that,  after  the  days  of  the  Pasch,  some  should  be  passing 
their  time  in  feasts  and  recreations,  but  others  should  be 
giving  themselves  up  to  appointed  fasts.  Wherefore  the 
Divine  providence  desires  that  this  should  be  becomingly 
corrected,  and  be  brought  to  one  and  the  same  form,  as  I 
think  you  all  perceive.  Since  then  it  is  fitting  that  this 
should  be  thus  amended,  so  that  there  should  be  nothing 
in  common  between  us  and  the  practice  of  those  parri- 
cides and  slaters  of  the  Lord  ;  and  since  the  rule  which  is 
observed  by  all  the  churches  of  the  Western,  Southern, 
and  Northern  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  certain  places  also 
in  the  East,  is  extremely  fitting,  all  present  judged  that  it 
would  be  just  and  right,  and  I  myself  undertook  that 
it  would  be  pleasing  to  your  prudence,  that  the  rule 
which  is  followed  by  one  unanimous  accord  in  the  City  of 
Eome,  and  throughout  Italy,  and  all  Africa,  Egypt,  Spain, 
Gaul,  Britain,  Libya,  and  the  whole  of  Greece,  through 
the  Asian  and  Pontic  diocese,  and  Cilicia,  should  be  also 
willingly  received  by  your  prudence,  considering  that  not 
only  is  the  number  of  the  churches  greater  in  the  afore- 
said places,  but  also  that  it  is  most  just  that  all  should  in 
common  desire  that  which  accurate  reason  shows  to  be 
required,  and  tliat  there  should  be  no  fellowship  with  the 
perjury  of  the  Jews.  But  that  I  should  mention  in  sum 
the  chief  point,  it  was  pleasing  to  the  common  judgment 
of  all  that  the  most  holy  feast  of  the  Pasch  should  be 
celebrated  on  one  and  the  same  day.  For  it  is  not  be- 
coming that  on  so  great  a  solemnity  there  should  be  any 
difference,  and  it  is  more  fitting  to  follow  that  opinion  in 
which  there  is  no  association  with  alien  error  and  sin.' 

After  the  above-mentioned  decision  of  the  Nicene 
Synod,  the  practice  of  observing  Easter  at  the  same 
period  with  the  Jewish  Passover  was  entirely  ban- 
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islied  from  every  part  of  the  whole  Cathohc  Church, 
and  became  tlie  characteristic  of  the  heresy  of  the 
Quartodecimans.  Moreover,  with  the  exception  of  a 
slight  deviation  which  will  be  mentioned,  on  the  part 
of  the  Latins,  uniformity  was  for  ever  established  as 
to  the  period  at  which  Easter  should  be  observed  ;  it 
being  decreed  tliat  the  Eoman  and  general  usage 
should  be  universally  followed,  according  to  which 
Easter  was  kept  on  the  Sunday  first  ensuing  after  the 
14th  moon  of  the  vernal  equinox.  The  few  Eastern 
churches  which  had  persevered  in  a  different  practice 
up  to  the  period  of  the  Nicene  Council,  acquiesced  in 
its  decree  and  conformed  to  the  general  custom. 

But  though  uniformity  in  principle  was  thus  satis- 
factorily established,  there  existed  for  a  long  time  a 
difference  as  to  its  practical  application.  The  Latins, 
Apud  Petav.  as  we  are  informed  by  Victorius  in  his  preface  on  the 
doct.  temp.  ii.  p.  oo^.P^schal  fcast,  followcd  the  custom  of  never  celebrating 
Ed.  Autwcrp.  1705.  ^.j^^  festival  of  tlic  Ecsurrectiou  on  any  Sunday  pre- 
vious to  the  IGth  ;  not  esteeming  it  meet  that  the 
Passion  of  our  Lord  should  be  kept  on  any  day  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  Jewisli  Passover,  which  alwa5^s  fell 
upon  the  14th.  The  Alexandrians,  on  the  contrary, 
kept  tlie  Passion  on  the  13th,  and  Easter  on  the  15th 
moon,  whenever  the  15th  fell  upon  a  Sunday.  But 
all  were  agreed  that  it  could  not  be  kept  earlier,  lest 
it  should  be  confounded  with  the  Jewish  Passover. 

Another  discrepancy  arose  out  of  the  different 
methods  of  calculation  adopted,  for  determining  the 
return  of  tlie  i)eriod  at  which  all  were  agreed  that 
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Easter  should  be  kept.     It  does  not  appear  that  tlie 
Council  of  Nic£ca  issued  any  decree  upon  this  point. 
The  opponents  of  tlie  Celtic  usages  were  justified  in 
their  appeal  to  tlie  authority  of  the  Nicene  Synod  so 
far  as  regarded  the  duty  of  uniformity,  but  there  was 
no  ground  for   their   assertion   that  tlie  venerable 
fathers  in  that  Council  had  issued  any  decree  respect- 
ing the  astronomical  calculation,  by  which  the  Easter 
period  was  to  be  determined.  It  would  also  appear  that 
St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  was  misled  by  popular  report 
when  he  stated,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  that  the   Soe  vol.  i.  p.  224. 
Council  committed  the  charge  of  the  astronomical  cal- 
culations of  the  Easter  season  to  the  Church  of  Alex- 
andria.    For  it  is  an  historical  fact  that  the  churches  Different  caiciiLations 
of  Eome   and  Alexandria,  even   during  the  period  Rome  and  Alexandria, 
immediately  following  the  Council  of  Nictea,  differed         Lanigan, 
both  respecting  the  date  by  which  the  Paschal  moon   "  pp.  374, 375. 
itself  should  be  determined  ;  and  also  respecting  the 
calculation    of  the    days    of  the   said    moon.     The 
Eomans  continued   to   calculate  the  Easter   period 
after  the  ancient  cycle  of  eighty-four  years,  which 
St.    Bede  states  to  have  been  the  computation  so     iiist.  Ecei.  li.  2. 
pertinaciously  adhered  to  by  the  Britons.    The  Alex- 
andrians, on  the  other  hand,  followed  the  more  exact 
cycle  of  nineteen  years,  which  St.  Aldhelm  told  the  Ep.  ad.  Gcnmtium. 

-r^    •  1  1  1  T  1       1  TVT-  T  Vide  supra,  p.  189. 

Britons  was  the  rule  established  at  JNica'.a,  whereas 
it  was  not  adopted  in  Eome  until  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  century.  The  circumstances  that  ensued 
in  consequence  of  these  early  discrepancies,  have 
been  summed  up  by  Dr.  Lanigan  in  the  following 
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Vol.  ii.  pp-  376, 377.  passage,    whicli    I    extract  from  Lis  '  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Ireland  ' : — 

Ancient  dirergences       '  Considering  tljis  diversity  of  principles  and  rules,  it  is 
as  to  j-^q|.  |.,j  Y)e  wondered  at,  that  serious  questions  occurred  now 

the  time  .  '  r  i         -r»        i     i 

of  Easter.  and  then  concerning  the  time  proper  for  the  Paschal 
solemnity.  In  the  year  387  it  was  celebrated  at  Rome  on 
the  18th  of  April,  and  at  Alexandria  on  the  25th,  on 
which  day  it  was  kept  also  by  St.  Ambrose  in  his  church 
of  Milan,  as  he  preferred  the  Alexandrine  computation  to 
that  of  the  Romans.  In  417  Easter  day  fell  at  Rome  on 
the  25th  of  March,  and  at  Alexandria  on  the  22nd  of  April. 
Without  searching  for  further  instances,  two  important 
discussions  occurred  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  the 
Cfreat,  one  relative  to  the  Paschal  time  of  the  year  444, 
and  the  other  to  that  of  455.  As  to  the  former,  the 
Roman  calculation  differed  by  nearly  a  month  from  the 
Alexandrine.  The  Pope  having  consulted,  on  this  occa- 
sion, Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  Paschasinus,  Bishop  of  Lily- 
bacum,  in  Sicily,  was  induced  by  them  to  order  the 
celebration  of  Easter  on  the  23rd  of  April,  the  day  marked 
by  the  Alexandrines.  The  second  discussion  was  not 
so  easily  brought  to  a  close,  yet,  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
Leo,  although  not  fully  convinced  by  the  arguments  of 
Proterius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  joined  him  in  affi.\:ing 
the  festival  for  that  year  to  the  24th  of  April.  To  obviate 
these  inconveniences  it  wns  deemed  advisable  to  form  a 
new  Paschal  cycle.  That  of  84  years  continued  at  Rome 
down  to,  at  least,  457,  when  there  appeared  that  of  532 
years,  drawn  up  by  Victorius  of  Aquitaine,  concerning 
which  let  it  suffice  to  observe,  that  although  it  brought 
matters  nearer  to  the  Alexandrine  computations  than 
the  other,  yet  it  differed  from  them  in  several  respects,  so 
as  to  leave  room  for  further  disputes.  Nor  was  there  a 
final  stop  put  to  this  controversy  between  the  Romans  and 
the  Alexandrines  until  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century,  when  the  former  adopted  the  cycle  by  Diony.sius 
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interrupted 


1^'xiguus  about  525,  and  which  agreed  with  the  Alexan- 
drine method  and  rules.  Yet  this  cycle  was  not  received 
in  several  parts  of  the  Western  church  as  early  as  at  Rome. 
A  difiference  concerning  the  Paschal  time  existed  in  P^'rance 
down  to  not  only  the  year  590,  but  to  a  later  period, 
owing  to  the  cycle  of  Victorius  being  still  followed  in 
some  churches.' 

Now  it  is  notorious  that,  during  the  whole  of  the  Outwiird  conmunion 
period  above  referred  to,  these  differences  did  not 
give  rise  to  any  interruption  of  outward  communion 
between  the  churches  of  Eome,  Milan,  Alexandi'ia, 
and  France.  There  is  no  reason  therefore  for  sup- 
})osing  that  a  simihir  discrepancy  should  have  in- 
volved any  such  separation  in  the  case  of  the  Celtic 
churches,  particularly  since  it  is  expressly  stated  by 
St.  Bede,  as  lias  been  said,  that  the  error  of  the 
Britons  (in  which  the  other  Celtic  churches  shared) 
consisted  in  their  adherence  to  the  ancient  cycle 
which  had  so  long  been  made  use  of  in  Eome: — 'They 
(lid  not,'  he  says,  '  keep  the  Lord's  day  of  the  Pasch 
at  the  proper  time,  but  from  the  fourteenth  to  the 
twentieth  moon;  which  computation  is  contained  in 
a  cycle  of  eighty-four  years.' 

We  have  unquestionable  evidence  that  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  the  time  of  the  British 
observance  of  Easter  was  regulated  by  the  Churcli  of 
Eome  ;  for,  as  has  been  already  stated,  when  Pope  See  above,  p.  43. 
St.  Leo  altered  the  time  of  Easter  to  suit  the  Alexan- 
drian computation  in  the  year  455,  on  the  occasion 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Lanigan,  it  is  recorded  in  the 
Cambrian  Annals  that  Easter  was  hkewise  chansred  in 
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Britain,  although  tlirougli  an  error,  tlie  date  assigned 

is  A.D.  453.     Under  that  year  it  is  recorded,  in  sorae- 

Annaies  Cambrise,    what  barbaroiis  Latin  : — '  The  Pasch  on  the  Lord's 

Mouum.  Hist.Britann.  day  is  changed  in  accordance  with  Pope  Leo,  the 

Bishop  of  Eome.' 

Pasca  commutaiur  super  diem  Dominicum^  cum 
papa  Leone  episcopo  Eomce. 
Why  tho  Coit3  Amongst  tlie  other  reforms  wliich    the   Ptomans 

Easter  on  the  14th,  effected  in  tlicir  computation  of  tlie  Paschal  season, 

if  a 

Sunday.  they  discoutiuued  the  practice  of  never  keeping  Easter 
on  any  Sunday  earlier  than  the  16th  moon,  and  they 
admitted  the  15th  as  fitted  for  that  purpose.  But 
the  Celts,  as  has  been  said,  kept  it  as  early  as  the  14th 
moon  if  such  happened  to  be  a  Sunday.  At  first 
sight  tliis  would  appear  to  be  an  irreconcilable  dis- 
crepancy. It  has,  however,  been  discovered  upon 
investigation,  that  this  Celtic  peculiarity  was  in  all 
probability  a  continuation  of  the  previous  mistake  in 
the  Eoman  computation,  so  that  it  furnishes  another 
proof  of  the  uniformity  between  the  Celtic  and  the 
See  above,  p.  189.  ancicut  Eomau  practice.  In  the  above-quoted  epistle 
of  St.  Aldhelm  to  King  Geruntius,  it  is  mentioned 
that  the  Britons  followed  the  rule  of  Sulpitius 
Severus,  and  the  learned  Protestant  Aix-hbishop 
Britann.  Ecci.  Ant.  Usshcr  sGCS  rcasous  for  bclicving,  that  owing  to  the 

cap.  xvii. 

'  This  expression  might  be  liable  to  misconstruction,  if  we 
were  not  rendered  certain  by  history  that  it  could  not  mean  '  to 
the  Lord's  day'  (in  Dominicum  diem).  There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  Celtic  churches  always  kept  Easter  on  the  Sunday,  and 
were  so  far  in  accordance  witli  the  Konuui  and  universal  rule. 


16lh 
became  the 
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defect  of  the  cycle,  the  day  called  the  16th  had  come 
to  be  only  in  reality  the  14th,  and  that  Sulpitius 
Sevenis,  in  order  to  rectify  the  error,  called  it  what  it 
was,  the  14th.    Dr.  Lanigan  has  so  clearly  explained  Ecei.  Hist.  Ireland, 

T  .  .  T  1        •  r'    TT     1  1  1       '^'o^'  ii-  PP-  383,  384. 

this  ponit,  on  the  authority  oi  Usslier  to  whom  he 
refers,  that  I  again  make  use  of  his  words.  He 
says : — 

'  To  understand  the  origin  of  this  difference,  it  must  be  How  the" 

recollected  that,  owing-  to  the  incorrectness  of  the  cycle  of 
84  years  followed  at  Eome,  a  palpable  mistake,  which  could  I4th 

1)6  discovered  merely  by  eyesight,  had  crept  into  the  Eoman 
mode  of  reckoning  the  days  of  the  moon.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  fifth  century  it  had  come  to  such  a  pitch  that  what 
was  really  only  the  first  day  was  called  at  Eome  the  third, 
and  what  was  only  the  14th  was  called  the  16th.  Sulpitius 
Severus,  who  lived  at  this  period,  having  undertaken  the 
revisal  of  the  cycle  of  84  years,  and  observing  that  the 
day  called  the  16th,  on  which,  according  to  the  Eoman 
method,  Easter  could  be  celebrated,  was,  correctly  speaking, 
the  14th,  thought  it  absurd  to  go  on  calling  it  the  16th. 
Accordingly  he  gave  it  the  name  of  14th,  and  laid  down  as 
a  rule,  that,  as  it  was  in  reality  the  same  day  as  the  16th 
of  the  former  edition  of  the  cycle,  Easter  Sunday  might 
fall  on  the  14th,  but  not  earlier.  St.  Patrick,  who  was 
undoubtedly  acquainted  with  Sulpitius  Severus,  and  fol- 
lowed the  Gallican  practices,  such  as  were  observed  at 
Tours,  Auxerre,  &c.,  brought  this  reformed  cycle  and  its 
rules  to  Ireland,  where  it  was  observed  without  any  dis- 
pute until  the  arrival  of  the  Eoman  missionaries  in  Britain. 
From  Ireland  it  passed  into  the  parts  of  North  Britain 
possessed  by  the  Scots  and  Picts,  in  consequence  of  its 
having  been  adhered  to  by  Columbkill  and  his  disciples. 
The  Britons  also  adopted  it,  not  indeed  as  strictly  speaking 
a  new  cycle  different  from  the  old  Eoman,  which  they  had 
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followed  from  the  beginning,  but  as  a  more  correct  and 
rational  edition  of  it.' 

Thus,  as  Dr.  Lanigan  further  observes,  if  the 
Eumans  had  not  been  in  tlie  habit  of  calling  by  the 
name  of  the  16th  that  which  was  really  only  the 
14th,  the  first  Paschal  day  of  the  Irish  canon  would 
have  been  called  the  IGth.  The  same  would  also 
have  been  the  case  with  the  Britons  and  the  Scots. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  that  the 
Celtic  computation  of  Easter  was  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  Koman,  so  far  down  as  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifth  century;  but  the  isolated  position  of  the  Celts, 
and,  as  regards  Britain,  their  struggles  for  national 
existence  which  absorbed  every  thought,  appear  to 
have  prevented  them  from  afterwards  introducing, 
if  not  to  have  entirely  kept  them  in  ignorance  of,  the 
reforms  subsequently  adopted  at  Eome.  Hence,  in 
the  seventh  century,  when  the  Eoman  missionaries 
and  their  Saxon  disciples,  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
Celtic  churches  to  abandon  tlieir  ancient  rule  of  the 
Paschal  computntion,  and  to  conform  to  the  subse- 
quently adopted  method,  the  Celts  were  startled  and 
alarmed  at  the  novelt}',  and  it  was  only  by  slow 
degrees  that,  through  deference  to  the  See  of  Eome 
and  to  the  customs  of  the  universal  church,  they 
were  finally  prevailed  upon  to  consent.  The  venera- 
tion which  they  entertained  for  the  great  Saints 
amongst  their  ancestors  who  had  practised  the 
ancient  rule,  formed  one  of  the  principal  objections 
to  the  innovation  throughout  all  the  churches  of  the 
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Celts  ;  and  in  Britain  this  was  heightened  and  inten- 
sified by  the  uatioual  hatred  so  universally  enter- 
tained towards  the  Saxons.  Besides  their  habitual 
unwillingness  to  make  any  change,  they  could  not 
brook  to  receive  so  important  an  ecclesiastical  reform 
from  the  hands  of  their  Saxon  conquerors,  or  to 
abandon  at  their  exhortation  an  ancient  custom  of 
their  forefathers,  which  they  well  knew  from  tradition 
had  originally  been  received  by  them  from  Eome, 
Adherence  to  their  ancient  usages  was  a  mark  of 
their  independence  which  they  were  naturally  reluc- 
tant to  lay  aside. 

In  fact,  it  was  only  through  external  and  acci- 
dental circumstances,  not  through  any  want  of  alle- 
giance to  Eome  and  the  Catholic  church,  that  the 
Celtic  were  t1ie  last  amongst  Christian  churches  to 
accept  the  reformed  method  of  the  Paschal  compu- 
tation. The  Britons  were  later  than  all  the  others 
in  adopting  it,  owing  to  their  peculiar  and  inveterate 
hostility  to  the  Saxons. 


It  has  been  seen  that,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  and  .The 
solicitations  of  St.  Augustine,  the  British  Christians  ^*^°^^'^^ofTh6^° 
would  not  consent  to  assist  in  preaching  the  gospel  to 
their  Saxon  enemies  ;  and  that,  from  first  to  last,  they 
had  no  part  or  share  in  the  great  work  of  the  conver- 
sion of  the  English  people.  It  cannot  therefore  be 
to  the  British  church,  properly  so  called,  that  Dr. 
Pusey's  remark  should  be  applied,  when  he  says : — 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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Vide  supra,  p.  6.     '  Our  owii  lieathcii  ancestors,  in  our  St.  Augustine's 
time,  were  in  great  measure  converted  by  those  wlio 
were  not  in  communion  with  Eome,  yet  God  blessed 
the  zeal  of  both  for  His  glory.' 
Ibid.  So  also  as  regards  the  observation  of  Dr.  Forbes, 

who  says  : — '  Subjective  unity  was  suspended  in  the 
quarrels  between  the  British  and  Western  churches 
in  the  Saxon  times,  yet  nobody  doubts  of  the  salva- 
tion or  sanctity  of  St.  Aidan  or  St.  Cutlibert.'  This 
remark  cannot  be  applied  to  the  church  of  the 
ancient  British  nation,  for  St.  Aidan  belonged  alto- 
gether to  the  Scots  or  Irish,  and  though  it  is  uncertain 
whether  St.  Cuthbert  was  Celt  or  Saxon  by  birth,  he 
belonged  originally  to  the  Scottish  church. 

Scottish  mission.  It  was  from  the  great  Scottish,  or,  as  we  should 
now  say,  Irish  monastery  of  lona,  not,  indeed,  in 
our  St.  Augustine's  time,  but  thirty  years  after  his 
decease,  that  those  ardent  missionaries  came  forth, 
wlio  completed  the  glorious  work  which  St.  Augustine 
had  so  successfully  commenced.  St.  Aidan  was  the 
leader  of  these  noble  labourers  in  the  field  of  Christ, 
and  he  must  be  regarded  as  the  second  apostle  of 
tlie  great  kingdom  of  Northumbria.  The  Eoman  St. 
Paulinus  was  the  first  to  preach  and  baptize  in  that 
region,  but  he  had  been  compelled  to  fly,  through  the 
ti-iumph  of  the  cruel  British  Cad  walla  and  the  hea- 
then Mercian  Penda,  over  his  patron  King  Edwin 
who  was  slain  in  battle  against  them.  The  kingdom 
was  again  threatened  by,  and  in  great  measure 
enveloped  in,  pagan  darkness,  when  the  Scottish  mis- 
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sionaries  were  sent,  at  the  request  of  King  Oswald, 
to  reldndle  the  light  of  the  true  and  saving  faith. 
After  the  days  of  St.  Aidan  their  work  of  love  ex- 
tended far  and  wide  through  other  provinces  of 
England,  and  to  these  Irish  missionaries  are  we 
indebted  for  the  completion  of  the  work  of  England's 
conversion  after  the  Saxon  invasion,  which  had  been 
originally  commenced  by  Eome.  It  was  not  that  the 
Roman  mission  whose  centre  was  at  Canterbury,  had 
been  suspended,  nor  was  it  superseded  by  the  mission 
of  the  Scots ;  but  it  did  not  by  any  means  cover  the 
whole  of  the  Saxon  territory,  and  the  Scotch  or 
rather  Irish  fellow-labourers  with  the  Eoman  mis- 
sionaries, were  called  by  the  providence  of  God  into 
those  portions  of  the  vineyard  which  at  that  time 
were  unoccupied  by  the  Eomans. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  unknown  or  unacknow-  one  of 

ledged  debts  of  gratitude  which  our  country  owes  to        ^?if ^tiona 
Ireland  ;   for  though  scarcely  remembered   it   is   a         Ireland 
historical    fact,   that   to  Ireland,   after  Eome,   our 
English  ancestors  were  indebted  for  the  knowledge 
of  Christ's   gospel,  and  the  saving  graces   of  His 
sacraments. 

St.  Cuthbert  did  not  belong  to  the  first  missionary 
period.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  reapers  in  the 
abundant  harvest  of  which  others  had  sown  the 
seeds. 

It  is  my  present  object  to  show,  in  the  case  of  the 
Christian  Scottish  Celts,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to 

q2 
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show  in  the  case  of  the  British,  that  notwithstand- 
ing their  divergences  respecting  the  observance  of 
Easter  and  other  points  of  disciphne,  they  were  not 
cut  off  or  separated  from  visible  and  acknowledged 
communion  witli  Eome,  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
period  in  question ;  and  in  particular  that  both  St. 
Aidan  and  St.  Cuthbert  were  alike,  in  life  and  death, 
honoured  and  revered  for  their  sanctity  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  faithful  in  undoubted  communion  with 
the  Roman  See. 

The  Picts  did  not  take  so  prominent  a  part  as  the 
Scots,  in  the  missionary  work  of  England.  They 
were  however  followers  of  the  Celtic  customs,  and  I 
therefore  include  them  in  the  same  category  with 
the  Scots,  and  treat  of  the  two  nations  together. 
The  monks  Before  entering  upon  the  subject  in  further  detail 

lo'ua.  it  should  be  observed,  that  the  great  monastery  of 

lona  was  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  source  and 
centre  of  all  the  missionary  efforts  of  the  Scots 
amongst  the  Saxons,  and  also  the  principal  and  most 
unyielding  stronghold  amongst  all  the  Irish  Chris- 
tians, whether  in  L^eland  itself  or  in  Caledonia,  of 
the  ancient  Celtic  usages.  Its  inmates  adhered  to 
those  then  peculiar  customs  with  so  strong  a  per- 
tinacity, as  to  be  exceeded  only  by  the  Britons  of 
Cambria.  The  Britons  were  some  sixty  years  after 
the  Scots  in  their  acceptance  of  the  reformed  com- 
putation of  the  Paschal  period,  but  tlie  Scots  held  to 
the  old  system  as  late  as  the  year  715.  They  did  so 
in  spite   of  the   exhortations  of  one  of  their  own 
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abbots,  St.  Adamnan,  who  had  hmiself  been  induced 
to  accept  the  generally  received  reforms,  but  who 
did  not  succeed  in  his  efforts  to  convince  his  monks 
of  the  reasonableness  and  the  duty  of  such  con- 
formity. Their  defective  rule  for  the  calculation  of 
the  Easter  season,  was  so  hallowed  in  their  eyes  by 
the  fact  that  it  had  come  down  to  them  through  a 
long  line  of  saintly  ancestors,  and  especially  through 
their  own  venerated  founder,  St.  Columba,  that  they 
clung  to  it  with  all  the  unreasoning  affection  of  the 
heart.  When  at  length  they  were  persuaded  to 
adopt  the  new  style,  which  had  then  been  followed 
for  so  long  a  time  by  Kome  and  the  church  in 
general  (though  the  Scotch  monks,  in  their  distant 
dwelling,  had  but  few  means  of  knowing  it),  it  was 
not  at  the  voice  of  anyone  of  their  own  nation.  This 
important  change  was  the  result  of  the  personal  in- 
fluence and  exhortations  of  an  English  priest,  who  had 
passed  a  considerable  part  of  his  life  in  Ireland,  and 
who  came  from  that  country  to  the  monastery  of 
lona,  where  he  happily  ended  his  days,  as  will  be 
hereafter  more  fully  related. 

The  monastery  of  lona  may  therefore  be  regarded  lona 

•  /•    1       /-N   1   ■  •        1       -NT        1  ^^^  identical 

as  the  representative  oi  the  Celtic  party  m  the  North,  with 

and  to  that  institution  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Pusey  and 
Dr.  Forbes  have  consequently  a  special  application. 
It  may  be  well  then,  before  proceeding  further,  to 
ascertain  whether  the  view  which  these  writers  have 
so  positively  put  forth,  is  confirmed  by  contemporary 
authority   in  the  case  of  the  monks  of  lona,  who 
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formed,  as  1ms  been  said,  the  very  nucleus  and  centre 
of  the  Celtic  party,  as  well  as  of  the  Scottish  missions 
to  our  ancestors. 
St.  Bede's  Qur   Venerable   historian,  the   holy  Bede,  was  a 

account  *^ 

of  the  thorough  Saxon  and  a  thorou":h  Eoman  Catholic. 

Monks  of  lona.  °  .  ry       • 

He  had  no  bias  in  favour  of  the  Celtic  race,  and  he 
held  the  Celtic  peculiarities  in  abomination.  Devoted 
as  he  was  to  the  See  of  Eome  and  dutiful  to  the 
voice  of  the  universal  church,  he  would  hold  in 
horror,  and  regard  as  a  schismatic,  any  Christian  who 
was  separated  from  visible  Eoman  Catholic  commu- 
nion. His  ecclesiastical  history  is  the  highest 
authority  we  possess  upon  the  subject,  and  if  the 
monks  of  lona  had  been  outwardly  divided  from 
the  communion  of  Eome  and  the  universal  church, 
he  would  certainly  have  recorded  so  important  a 
circumstance  in  its  pages.  The  opinion  which 
St.  Bede  entertained  of  the  said  monks  may  be 
learnt  from  several  passages  of  his  history.  In  one 
Hist.  Ecci.  iii.  4.  of  thcse  he  tells  how  St.  Coluraba,  after  founding  a 
monastery  in  Ireland,  came  into  Britain,  thirty-two 
years  before  he  died,  and  there  founded  the  monas- 
tery of  lona,  from  which  sprang  many  others,  raised 
up  by  his  disciples  both  in  Britain  and  in  Ireland  ; 
but  that  of  lona,  adds  St.  Bede,  where  his  body 
reposed,  held  rule  over  them  all.  St.  Bede  also 
mentions  some  writings  concerning  the  life  and  say- 
ings of  St.  Columba,  said  to  have  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  disciples  ;  after  wliich  he  proceeds  : — 
I^>^-  '  But  whatever  he  was  himself,  we  hold  this  for  certain 
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concerning  him,  that  he  left  successors  distinguished  by- 
great  contineucy,  and  by  love  of  God,  and  by  their  mo- 
nastic rule;  following  indeed  doubtful  cycles  at  the  time 
of  the  chief  festival,  as  men  placed  far  beyond  the  world, 
to  whom  no  one  had  communicated  the  synodical  decrees 
respecting  the  observance  of  Easter ;  only  diligently  fol- 
lowing those  works  of  piety  and  chastity  which  they  could 
learn  in  the  prophetical,  evangelical,  and  apostolic  writings. 
But  this  kind  of  observance  of  Easter  continued  among-st 
them  no  little  time,  that  is,  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
even  till  the  year  715  of  the  Lord's  Incarnation. 

'But  then  there  came  to  them  the  most  reverend  and  most 
holy  father  and  priest  Egbert,  of  the  nation  of  the  English, 
who  for  a  long  time  had  lived  as  an  exile  in  Ireland  for  the 
sake  of  Christ,  and  who  was  most  learned  in  the  Scriptures 
and  excellent  in  the  perfection  of  a  long  life ;  and  through 
him  they  were  corrected  and  brought  over  to  the  true  and 
canonical  day  of  Easter,  which  yet  they  did  not  before  cele- 
brate always  on  the  fourteenth  moon  with  the  Jews,  as  some 
supposed,'  but  indeed  on  the  Lord's  day,  though  in  a  dif- 
ferent week  than  was  proper.  For  they  knew  as  Christians, 
that  the  Lord's  resurrection,  which  took  place  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  was  always  to  be  celebrated  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week ;  but  as  outlandish  and  simple  (barbari 
et  rustici),  they  had  by  no  means  learned  when  the  same 
first  day  of  the  week,  which  is  now  called  the  Lord's  day, 
should  come.  But  because  they  did  not  cease  to  burn 
with  the  grace  of  charity,  they  also  merited  to  receive  the 
full  knowledge  of  this  matter  in  perfection,  according  to 
the  apostle,  who  says:  "And  if  in  anything  you  be  Phil.  iii.  15. 
otherwise  minded;  this  also  God  will  reveal  to  you." 
Fuller  mention  of  which  will  be  made  hereafter  in  the 
proper  place.' 

St.    Columba   is   commemorated    in   the   Roman 

'   This  appears  to  apply  to  Eddius.     See  above  p.  159,  where 
this  passage  is  referred  to. 
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martyrology  on  the  9tli  of  June,  which  in  itself  is 
an  evident  proof  that  he  belonged  to  the   Roman 
SeeVoi.  I.  pp.  337,  &c.  communion,  as  I  have  shown  when  before  treating 
of  St.  Meletius. 

As  regards  his  successors,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
St.  Bede  sliould  have  spoken  of  them,  as  he  has  done 
in  the  passage  above  quoted,  if  he  had  looked 
upon  them  as  outwardly  separated  from  the  visible 
communion  of  the  Eoman  and  universal  church. 
The  general  tenor  of  his  language  is  contrary  to  any 
such  supposition,  and  in  particular  the  manner  in 
wliich  he  mentions  and  excuses  their  defective  prac- 
tice respecting  Easter.  As  has  been  already  observed, 
an  outward  separation  from  Eome  and  the  church 
throughout  the  world,  would  undoubtedly,  in  the 
eyes  of  St.  Bede,  as  in  those  of  Roman  Catholics 
now  and  in  all  ages,  have  involved  nothing  less  than 
schism  ;  and  it  cannot  be  believed  that  St.  Bede 
would  have  remarked  concerning  persons  whom  he 
regarded  as  schismatics,  that,  '  because  they  had  not 
ceased  to  bm^n  with  the  grace  of  charity,  they  merited 
to  receive  full  knowledge '  respecting  the  proper  time 
of  Easter.  Veim?n  quia  gratia  caritatis  fervere  non 
omiserunt^  et  hujus  quoque  rei  notitiam  ad  perfectum 
percipere  meruerunt. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  he  does  not  speak 
of  them  as  having  had  occasion  to  be  reunited  to  the 
church,  on  their  acceptance  of  the  Catholic  compu- 
tation of  Easter,  but  simply  as  having  been  happily 
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brought  into  conformity  with  the  general  usage  on 
an  important  point  of  disciphne. 

St.  Bede  commences  the  chapter  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  above  extract,  in  these  words  : — '  From 
this  island  then,  from  the  community  of  these  monks 
was  sent  forth  Aidan,  after  receiving  the  rank  of 
the  episcopate,  to  instruct  the  province  of  the 
Angles  in  Christ.'  The  remaining  portion  of  the 
chapter  is  filled  with  a  recital  of  the  apostolic  virtues 
and  discretion  of  St.  Aidan.  But  before  treating 
more  particularly  of  this  holy  servant  of  God,  and 
of  his  great  patron  St.  Oswald,  King  of  Northum- 
bria,  I  will  briefly  recount  the  circumstances  which 
gave  rise  to  the  Scottish  mission  in  that  kingdom,  as 
they  are  related  in  the  history  of  St.  Bede. 


St.  Aidan 

was  sent  from 

the  monastery 

of 

Zona. 

Hist.  Eccl.  iii.  6. 


Ethelfrid,  the  warlike  King  of  Northumbria,  having 


Origin 

of  the 


been  defeated  and  slain  (a.d.  617)  by  the  forces  of    Scottish  mission, 


S.  Bedse 


lib.  ii.  c.  12 ;  iii.  c.  1. 


Eedwald,  King  of  East  Angha,  the  exiled  Edwin  Hist.  EccI.  Gent.  Angi 

succeeded  to  his  throne.     During  the  whole  period  of 

Edwin's  reign,  Eanfrid  and  Oswald,  two  sons  of  the 

aforesaid  King  Ethelfrid,  together  '  with  many  young 

men  of  the  nobility,  lived  in  banishment  amongst  the 

Scots  or  Picts,  and  were  there  instructed  according 

to  the  doctrine  of  the  Scots,  and  regenerated  by  the 

grace  of  baptism.' 

In  the  year  625,  King  Edwin,  though  still  a  Pagan, 
was  wedded  to  the  Christian  Ethelberge,  daughter 
of  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent.    She  was  not  granted  to 


King  Edwin's 
marriage. 
Ibid.  ii.  9. 
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him  by  her  father  till  Edwin  had  guaranteed  to 
herself  and  to  all  who  came  with  her,  fidl  freedom  in 
the  practice  of  their  religion  ;  and  he  did  not  refuse 
to  accept  the  same  religion  as  his  own,  if  it  should 
be  found  on  examination  to  be  more  holy  and  more 
worthy  of  God,  Ethelberge  w^as  accompanied  by 
Paulinus,  after  he  had  been  consecrated  bishop  by 
Archbishop  Justus  of  Canterbury,  on  the  21st  of 
July  in  the  same  year. 
KingEiUriu's  Pauliuus  strovc  in  various  ways  to  induce  King 

'^'^e^Bedffi"  Edwin  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith,  and  Pope 
Hibt.Ecci.ii.9, 10,  i2.]3Qj^jfv^(.g  addrcsscd  to  him  an  epistle  containing  a 
similar  exliortation.  The  new  Queen's  happy  de- 
livery of  a  daugliter,  the  King's  preservation  from 
an  assassin's  dagger,  his  victory  over  the  hostile 
King  by  whom  the  assassin  had  been  sent,  all  com- 
bined to  move  his  heart.  He  had  consented  to  his 
daughter's  baptism.  Hhe  was  the  first  baptized,  says 
St.  Bede,  of  the  nation  of  the  Northumbrians,  with 
twelve  others  of  her  family,  on  the  feast  of  Pentecost, 
A.D.  627.  He  had  given  this  child  to  Paulinus  for 
Christ  in  earnest  of  a  promise  which  he  at  the  same 
time  made,  that,  if  victorious  over  his  above-named 
enemy,  he  would  himself  embrace  the  Christian 
religion.  But  still  he  hesitated,  seeking  to  learn 
more  from  St.  Paulinus  respecting  the  grounds  of 
faith,  and  to  confer  with  the  wisest  of  his  own 
nation. 

He  would  sit  for  hours  alone,  deliberating  upon  the 
subject,  till  one  day  St.  Paulinus  drawing  near,  laid 
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his  right  liaud  upon  his  head,  and  asked  him  if  he 
recognised  that  sign. 

In  former  years  Edwin,  then  an  exile  and  in  His  vision. 
danger,  was  seated  sad  and  mournful  outside  the 
palace  gate  of  Eedwald,  from  whom,  although  his  host, 
he  dreaded  treachery.  There,  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  he  was  musing  over  his  misfortunes,  when 
suddenly  there  drew  near  to  him,  a  stranger,  whose 
appearance  was  unknown,  and  whose  unexpected  ap- 
proach filled  Edwin  with  alarm.  The  stranger  saluted 
him,  and  after  disclosing  a  knowledge  of  his  troubles, 
asked  what  reward  he  would  bestow  on  one  who 
would  not  only  deliver  him  from  present  dangers, 
but  would  further  assure  him  of  victory  over  his 
enemies,  and  of  a  reign  more  glorious  than  that  of  all 
who  had  ever  reigned  over  the  nation  of  the  English. 
When  Edwin  promised  a  suitable  return  for  such 
great  favours,  the  stranger  further  enquired  whether 
he  would  be  content  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  same 
person,  if  he  could  offer  him  better  and  more  useful 
counsel  for  his  life  and  his  salvation  than  any  of  his 
friends  or  relatives  had  ever  heard  of.  Edwin  pro- 
mised compliance  under  such  circumstances ;  and  the 
stranger,  then  laying  his  hand  upon  his  head,  bade 
him  to  recognise  that  token  when  it  should  be  given 
him  hereafter. 

Years  had  fled  since  then ;  and  the  conditions  had       its  results, 
been  fulfilled.     Edwin  had  not  only  been  delivered 
from  exile  and  from  danger,  but  he  was  now  reigning 
gloriously  and  in  unwonted  power.     Thus,  when  the 
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holy  Bisliop  Paulinus  drew  near  to  him  with  that 
mysterious  token,  the  past  flashed  full  upon  the  soid 
of  the  astonished  King,  who,  all  trembling,  was 
about  to  cast  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  man  of  God, 
Paulinus  raised  him  up,  and  in  a  familiar  tone  re- 
minded him  how,  by  the  help  of  God,  he  had  escaped 
the  enemies  he  feared  ;  how,  by  His  gift,  he  had  ob- 
tained the  kingdom  he  desired.  He  exhorted  him  no 
longer  to  delay,  but  to  embrace  the  faith  of  Him  Who 
had  bestowed  these  temporal  blessings  on  him,  and 
Who  would,  if  Edwin  proved  obedient  to  His  will, 
deliver  him  also  from  eternal  torments,  and  make  him 
partaker  of  His  heavenly  and  everlasting  kingdom. 
The  King  replied  that  he  was  willing  and  in  duty  bound 
to  accept  the  faith  which  Paulinus  taught,  but  that  he 
would  confer  about  the  matter  with  the  princes  his 
friends  and  counsellors,  so  that  if  they  came  to  the 
same  mind,  they  all  might  be  baptized  together, 
s,  Bedse  Paulinus  having  consented,  the  assembly  was  con- 

^^^'  *^  ■  "■  '  ■  vened,  and  it  resulted  in  the  conversion  of  the  leaders 
of  the  nation.  The  pagan  high  priest,  Coifi,  was 
foremost  in  proclaiming  his  adherence  to  Christ's 
truth,  and  his  renunciation  of  the  false  idols.  He 
immediately  proceeded  publicly  to  profane  the  hea- 
tlien  temple  with  the  altars  which  he  himself  had 
consecrated,  and  he  commanded  his  companions  to 
destroy  and  burn  the  building,  with  all  its  enclosures. 
Baptism  Thus  it  camc  to  pass  that,  in  less  than  two  years 

Kinp  Edwin       after  his   marriage  with  the    Christian  Ethelberge, 
DoUfH  and  peopif.   '  King  Edwin,  with  all  the  nobles  of  his  nation,  and 

S.  Bedae 
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very  many  of  the  people,  received  the  faith,  and  the 
washing  of  holy  regeneration,  in  the  eleventh  year 
of  his  reign,  which  is  the  year  of  the  Lord's  incar- 
nation, 627,'  on  the  holy  festival  of  Easter,  which,  in 
that  year,  fell  on  the  12th  of  April. 

This  happy  event  took  place  at  York,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Peter  the  Apostle,  which  the  King  had  built 
of  wood  whilst  under  preparation  for  baptism.  St. 
Paulinus  became  the  first  bishop  of  York,  and  by 
his  advice  King  Edwin  commenced  a  nobler  and 
more  spacious  basilica  of  stone,  which  included 
within  its  walls  the  former  oratory ;  but  he  did  not 
live  to  complete  it. 

During  the  six  years  which  elapsed  between  the 
baptism  and  death  of  Kmg  Edwin,  St.  Paulinus  was 
actively  engaged  in  preaching  and  baptizing  in  both 
provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria.  St.  Bede 
says  it  was  reported  that  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
accompanied  the  King  and  Queen  to  their  country 
seat  of  Adgefrin,  in  the  province  of  Bernicia  (now 
Yeverin  in  Glendale,  near  Wooler  in  Northumber- 
land), '  he  remained  with  them  thirty-six  days,  occu- 
pied in  the  office  of  catechizing  and  baptizing;  during 
the  whole  of  which  time,  from  morning  till  evening, 
he  employed  himself  in  nothing  else  but  in  instruct- 
ing the  people  who  flocked  to  him  from  all  villages 
and  places,  in  the  word  of  Christ's  salvation ;  and  in 
washing  them,  when  instructed,  in  the  bath  of  for- 
giveness in  the  river  Glen,  which  was  near  at  hand.' 
He  also  stayed  frequently  with  the  King  in  the  pro- 
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vince  of  Deira,  where  he  baptized  in  the  river  Swale, 
near  Cataract,  now  Catterick,  in  Yorkshire. 

But  this  good  work  was  interrupted  by  what  St. 
Bede,  from  his  Saxon  point  of  view,  styles  the  re- 
bellion of  Cadwalla,  King  of  the  Britons,  assisted  by 
the  heathen  King  Penda,  of  Mercia,  against  King 
Ed\\an,  when   Edwin  had   reigned  seventeen  years 
over  both  Angles  and  Britons,  for  six  of  which,  as 
has  been  said,  he  had  himself  been  a  soldier  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.     At  vera  Edwinus  cum  decern 
et  septem  anriis  genti  Anglorum  simul  et  Britonum 
gloriosissime prceesset,  e  quihus  sex  etiam  ipse,ut  dixi- 
mus,  Christi  regno  militavit,  rebellavit  adversus  eum 
Cadwalla  rex    Britonum^    auxilium   prcehente    illi 
Penda  vivo  strenuissimo  de  regio  genere  Merciorum. 
A  great  battle  occurred  between  them  on  the  plain 
called  Heathfield,  on  the  12th  of  October,  in   the 
3'ear  633,  in  which  King  Edwin  himself  was  slain, 
and  the  whole  of  his  army  was  either  destroyed  or 
dispersed.     King  Edwin's  head  was  carried  to  York, 
and  afterwards  placed  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter 
the  Apostle,  which  he  had  begun,  'in  the  porch  of 
tlie  holy  Pope  Gregory,  from  whose  disciples  he  had 
received  the  word  of  life.' 

A  great  slaughter  ensued  in  the  church  and  the 
nation  of  the  Northumbrians.  Little  better  was  to 
be  expected  from  Penda,  who  was  a  worshipper  of 
idols,  together  with  all  his  people,  and  ignorant  of  the 
Christian  name ;  but  the  British  Cadwalla,  though  a 
Christian,  was  more  barbarous  and  cruel  than  even  the 
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pagan  Penda.  Cadwalla's  nationality  as  a  Briton  had 
more  power  over  him  than  his  rehgion  as  a  Christian, 
and  heedless  alike  of  the  rise  or  the  downfall  of 
Christianity  amongst  the  people  he  had  conquered, 
he  indiscriminately  slaughtered  all,  and  that  with 
torture,  sparing  neither  women  nor  children,  but 
resolving  to  destroy  the  whole  of  the  detested 
English  race  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  island. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  St.  Bede,  and,  even  st.  PauHnus 
if  it  be  considered  necessary  to  make  allowance  for  Queen  Etheiberge 
the  over-colouring  which  Saxon  prejudice  may  have  ^^^Kent!"**^ 
added  to  the  picture,  it  is  evident  from  the  conduct 
of  St.  Paulinus,  that  Cad  walla  cannot  have  shown  any 
regard  to  the  protection  or  the  future  propagation  of 
the  Christian  faith,  amongst  the  people  whom  victory 
had  for  the  time  placed  under  his  power.  For 
St.  Bede  tells  us  that  by  reason  of  this  slaughter  the 
affairs  of  the  Northumbrians  were  so  disturbed,  that 
there  appeared  to  be  no  safety  except  in  flight ;  and 
he  says  that  Paulinus,  taking  with  him  Queen  Ethel- 
berge,  whom  he  had  formerly  brought  thither, 
returned  by  sea  into  Kent,  where  he  was  honourably 
received  by  Archbishop  Honorius  and  King  Ead- 
bald. 

The  see  of  Eochester  was  at  that  time  vacant, 
and  at  the  request  of  the  Archbishop  and  the  King, 
St.  Paulinus  undertook  the  charge  of  the  diocese, 
and  maintained  it  till  his  death.  St.  Bede  adds  that 
he  left  there  the  pall  which,  as  he  also  mentions  in  a 
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previous   chapter,    had  been  sent   to   him   by   the 
Pope. 
St.  Pauiinus  It  is  not,  however,  stated  that  Paulinus  reUnquished 

left 

James  the  deacon,  his  former  see  of  York,  ahhough  dweUing  elsewhere, 
and  having  charge  of  another  diocese.  In  any  case, 
he  had  been  mindful  not  to  leave  its  spiritual  neces- 

Hist.  Ecci.  ii.  20.  sities  entirely  unprovided  for.  St.  Bede  informs  us 
that  he  '  left  behind  him  in  his  church  of  York,  James 
the  deacon,  a  man  altogether  ecclesiastical  and  holy, 
who,  remaining  a  long  time  afterwards  in  the  church, 
rescued  much  prey  from  the  old  enemy  by  teaching 
and  baptizing ;  by  whose  name  the  village  near  Ca- 
taract, in  which  he  was  mostly  accustomed  to  reside, 
is  called  even  to  this  day.^  Being  most  skilful  in 
singing  in  the  church,  when  peace  after  a  while  was 
restored  in  the  province  and  the  number  of  the 
faithful  was  increasing,  he  began  to  be  also  a  master 
to  many  of  ecclesiastical  singing,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Eomans  or  Cantuarians ;  and  when  old  and 
full  of  days,  in  tlie  language  of  the  Scriptures,  he 
followed  the  way  of  his  fathers.' 

James  the  Deacon       Tlic  rcstoratiou  of  pcacc  and  spread  of  religion 

the  Scottish  mission,  abovc  referred  to  by  St.  Bede,  occurred  during  the 

period  of  the  Scottish   mission.      Now  James   the 

deacon  belonged   to  the   Koman   mission,  and   St. 

^  A  foot  note  in  Bolin's  translated  edition  (p.  108),  states  that 
this  village  is  near  Kichmond,  in  Yorkshire,  and  is  now  called 
Akeburgh.  It  is  evident  that  the  syllable  Ake  may  readily 
have  been  derived  from  the  Latin  Jacobus  for  James  \  in  French, 
Jacqups. 
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Successors 

to 

K'rg  Edwin. 

S.  BediB 

Hist.  Eccl  iii.  1. 


Bede  subsequently  informs  us  tliat  be  adhered  to  and   Hist.  Ecci.  iii.  2 

advocated  tlie  Eoman  computation  of  Easter.     Yet 

we  find  liim  on  friendly  and  intimate  terms  with  tlie 

Scots,  teaching  them  the  ecclesiastical  chant  wliich 

was  in  use  both  in  Eome  and  at  Canterbury.     He 

w^as  still  alive  at  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Wliitby,  in 

which  St.  Bede  mentions  that  he  was  present,  about 

thirty  years  after  the  flight  of  St,  Paulinus. 

The  g;reat  kingdom  of  JSTorthumbria  w^as  divided, 
as  is  w^ell  knowni,  into  two  provinces,  the  northern  of 
which  w^as  called  Bernicia,  and  the  southern  Deira. 
These  were  not  alwa3^s  united  under  one  king.  The 
family  of  Edwin  belonged  to  the  province  of  Deira, 
and  there  he  first  began  to  reign  ;  but,  as  frequently 
happened  with  other  rulers,  he  afterwards  became 
monarch  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

At  his  death,  however,  the  two  provinces  were 
aojain  divided. 

The  province  of  Deira  passed  to  the  rule  of  Osric, 
who  was  cousin  to  King  Edwin,  being  a  son  of  his 
paternal  uncle  Elfric.  Osric  had  been  converted  to 
Christianity  by  the  preaching  of  St.  Paulinus. 

The  northern  province,  Bernicia,  devolved  upon 
Eanfrid,  son  of  Ethelfrid  the  enemy  of  Edwin  and 
his  predecessor  in  the  rule  of  the  Northumbrian  king- 
dom, who  had  been  vanquished  and  slain  in  battle  by 
King  Eedwald,  the  protector  of  Edwin.  Ethelfrid's 
two  sons,  Eanfrid  and  Oswald,  of  whom  Eanfiid  w^as 
the  eldest,  had,  as  before  mentioned,  taken  refuge 
amongst  the  Scots  or  Picts,  where  they  lived  in  exile 
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durino;  the  whole  of  tlie  reig-n  of  Kino;  Edwin.  So  soon 
as  he  was  dead,  they  returned  to  their  own  country. 
During  their  exile  they  had  been  instructed  in  Chris- 
tianity by  their  Celtic  hosts,  '  according  to  the  doc- 
trine,' says  St.  Bede,  '  of  the  Scots ' ;  meaning  that, 
besides  what  was  essential,  they  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  Celtic  peculiarities  as  to  the  time  for  observing 
Easter,  and  the  rest.  Whilst  among  the  Celts,  they 
had  also  been  baptized. 
Their  Botli   thcsc  uuliappy  men,  Osric,  King  of  Deira, 

miserable  end.  ..  ,  „,. 

and  Eanrrid  or  Bermcia,  most  shametuiiy  aposta- 
tised from  the  faith  on  their  attainment  to  their  re- 
spective thrones,  thus  abandoning  their  heavenly 
kingdom  on  receiving  an  earthly  one,  and  giving 
themselves  up  again,  to  be  polluted  and  lost  through 
their  former  abominable  idolatry.  The  judgment  of 
heaven  immediately  overtook  them.  Osric  was  the 
first  who  fell.  He  was  slain  during  the  following 
summer,  in  a  sally  made  by  the  British  Cadwalla 
from  a  town  Avhich  Osric  was  besieging.  St.  Bede 
tells  us  that  after  this,  Cadwalla  held  in  })osses- 
sion  the  Northumbrian  provinces  for  a  whole  year, 
not  hke  a  victorious  king,  but  like  a  raging  tyrant, 
wlio  by  cruel  slaughter  destroyed  them  and  tore 
them  in  pieces.  At  length  he  slew  also  the  wretched 
Eanfrid,  King  of  Bernicia,  who  had  unwisely  gone 
to  him  -with  twelve  chosen  soldiers  to  ask  for  peace. 
'  To  this  day,'  adds  St.  Bede,  'that  year  icmains 
unfortunate  and  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  all  good 
men,  as  well    on   account  of  the    apostasy  of  the 
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English  kings,  as  on  tliat  of  the  savage  tyramiy  of 
the  British  king.  Wherefore  it  has  been  agreed  by 
all  who  compute  the  dates  of  the  kings,  to  abolish 
the  memory  of  the  perfidious  kings,  and  to  assign 
the  year  to  the  reign  of  the  following  king,  Oswald, 
a  man  beloved  by  God.' 

The  Oswald  thus  spoken  of  was  the  younger  st.  Oswald, 
brother  of  the  slaughtered  Eanfrid.  Together  with  '"^" 
him  he  had  been  instructed  and  baptized  by  the  Scots 
or  Picts,  amongst  whom,  as  has  been  said,  he  had 
passed  his  early  life,  and  whose  constant  friend  he 
remained  until  his  death.  Through  his  influence  the 
Scottish  missionaries  were  introduced  into  England 
as  soon  as  he  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Bernicia. 
He  was  the  bosom  friend  and  patron  of  St.  Aidan, 
with  whom,  as  his  bishop,  he  was  in  closest  ecclesi- 
astical communion.  No  further  proof  need  be  re- 
quired that  that  communion  was  Eoman  Catholic, 
than  the  warm  and  affectionate  praises  of  St.  Oswald 
of  which  the  pages  of  St.  Bede  and  others  are  so 
full,  and  the  consequent  commemoration  of  the  holy 
king  in  the  Eoman  martyrology.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  our  early  English  saints,  and  the 
good  fame  of  his  sanctity  was  not  limited  to  our  own 
isle.  Yet  in  life  and  death  he  was  bound  up  with 
the  Celtic  ecclesiastical  communion. 

The  kingdom  of  Bernicia  having  thus  devolved       St.  Oswald's 

victorv 

upon  Oswald,  hke  another  David  he  delayed  not  to  over 

attack  the  British  invader  and  devastator  Cadwalla.    Hist.^M.  ui.  i. 
With  an  army  small  in  numbers,  but  strong  in  his 
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The  battle 
of 
Heavenfield. 
Hist.  Eccl.  iii. 


St.  OsAvald's 
faith. 


faitli  ill  Christ,  he  boldly  advanced  against  him,  and, 
says  St.  Bede,  '  the  abominable  leader  of  the  Britons 
was  slain,  in  spite  of  those  immense  forces  of  which 
he  boasted  as  irresistible.' 

St.  Bede  relates  that,  before  entering  into  the  en- 
gagement, St.  Oswald  erected  a  wooden  cross  upon 
the  battle-field,  and  besought  God,  on  bended  knees, 
that  He  would  succour  His  worshippers  in  their  ur- 
gent necessity.  He  says  that,  burning  with  faith. 
King  Oswald  himself  placed  the  cross  in  the  hole 
which  had  been  prepared  for  it,  and  held  it  erect 
with  both  his  hands  whilst  the  soldiers  filled  in  the 
earth  around  its  base.  When  it  was  firmly  fixed,  he 
raised  his  voice  and  called  aloud  to  the  whole  of 
his  army,  to  kneel  down  and  ])ray  together  to  '  the 
living  and  true  Almighty  Lord,  in  His  mercy  to  de- 
fend them  fiom  the  proud  and  fierce  enemy,  for  He 
knows,'  he  added,  '  that  we  have  undertaken  this  war 
for  the  just  safety  of  our  nation.'  '  All,'  proceeds 
our  venerable  historian,  '  did  as  he  commanded,  and 
thus  advancing  against  the  enemy  at  the  dawn  of 
day,  they  gained  the  victory  as  his  faith  deserved. 
In  whose  place  of  prayer  {in  cujus  loco  orationis)  in- 
numerable miracles  of  healing  are  known  to  have 
been  wrought,  evidently  as  a  sign  and  memorial  of 
the  King's  faith.  For,  even  to  this  day,  many  are 
wont  to  cut  ofi"  chips  from  tlie  veiy  wood  of  the  most 
sacred  cross,  which,  being  put  into  water,  sick  men 
or  cattle  are  speedily  restored  to  health,  if  they  drink 
it,  or  are  sprinkled  with  it. 
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'In  the  language  of  the  Angles  that  place  is  called  Commcmoratiou 
Heavenfiekl,  which  name  indeed  it  certainly  received  st.  Oswald, 
as  a  sure  presage  of  future  events ;  signifying 
certainly,  that  there  a  heavenly  trophy  would  be 
erected,  a  heavenly  victory  commenced,  and  heavenly 
miracles  there  wrought,  even  to  the  present  day. 
But  the  place  is  near  that  wall  in  the  north,  by 
which  the  Eomans  formerly,  as  we  have  said  above, 
girded  the  whole  of  Britain  from  sea  to  sea,  in  order 
to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians.  To  which 
place,  indeed,  the  brothers  of  the  church  of  Hagul- 
stad,  which  is  not  far  distant,  have  now  for  a  long 
time  been  in  the  practice  of  coming  every  year,  the 
day  before  that  on  which  the  same  King  Oswald 
afterwards  was  slain,  to  keep  vigils  for  the  good  of 
his  soul ;  and  after  singing  many  psalms  of  praise,  to 
offer  up  for  him,  in  the  early  morn,  the  victim  of  the 
holy  oblation.  This  good  custom  also  increasing, 
and  a  church  having  been  lately  built  there,  they 
have  made  this  place  in  every  way  more  holy  and 
more  honourable  than  all  others.  Nor  did  it  deserve 
any  less ;  for,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  mark  of  the 
Christian  faith,  no  church,  no  altar  was  erected  in 
all  the  nation  of  the  Bernicians,  before  that  the  new 
leader  of  the  army  set  up  this  standard  of  the  holy 
cross,  prompted  by  the  devotion  of  his  faitli  when 
about  to  combat  against  a  most  cruel  enemy.' 

The  warm  affection  with  which,  in  his  simple 
manner,  our  great  Catholic  Saxon  historian  recounts 
these    circumstances ;    the   miracles   he   records   as 
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wrought  and  looked  for  even  in  his  own  day,  through 
the  cross  wliich  Oswald  had  erected  ;  the  touching 
devotion  which  he  describes  of  the  pious  monks  of 
Hagulstad,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Hexham — a  monas- 
tery founded  by  St.  Wilfrid  himself,  that  ardent 
champion  of  the  Eoman  cause — all  proclaim  and 
testify,  that  the  Saxons  counted  Oswald  as  visibly 
and  avowedly  one  in  communion  with  Rome  and 
with  themselves,  though  he  was  inseparably  blended 
with  the  Celtic  church. 
Jiist.  Ecci.  iii.  2.  St.  Bcdc  procccds  to  relate  one  of  the  many 
miracles  that  had  been  wrought  through  the  same 
cross. 
Instance  A  brother  of  the  above  church  of  Hasfulstad,  or 

of  .  . 

the  miraculous  virtueHexham,  who  was  alivc  at  the  time  Avhen  St.  Bede 
St.  Oswald's  cross.  WTotc  the  accouut,  had  fallen  upon  the  ice,  and 
severely  injured  his  arm.  It  caused  him  intense  pain ; 
and  hearing  one  morning  that  one  of  the  brothers  was 
about  to  go  to  the  place  where  the  holy  cross  of  St. 
Oswald  was,  he  begged  of  him  to  bring  back  a  piece 
of  '  that  venerable  wood,'  saying  that  he  believed, 
with  the  help  of  God,  he  might  be  healed  through  it. 
The  brother  to  whom  he  made  the  request  brought 
him,  on  his  return,  some  of  the  old  moss  wliich  grew 
on  the  surface  of  the  wood,  and  gave  it  him  whilst 
at  table.  The  sufferer  placed  it  in  his  bosom,  and, 
in  forgetful ness,  there  left  it  when  he  went  to  rest. 
He  awoke  in  the  night,  and  found  his  hand  and  arm 
completely  healed. 

These  monks  of  St.  Wilfrid's  monastery  must  be 
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St.  Oswald 

and 

Cadwalla 

■were 

both  of  them 

Celtic 

iu  their  religion. 


accounted  as  Eoman  in  heart  and  soul,  and  none  of 
them  would  have  thus  invoked  St.  Oswald's  aid,  if 
the  Scottish  commimion  to  wdiich  that  saint  be- 
longed, and  in  which  from  the  hour  of  his  baptism 
he  lived  and  died,  had  been  in  a  position  of  visible 
separation  from  Eome  and  the  universal  church. 

The  above  passage  of  history  also,  in  some 
measure,  corroborates  the  view  which  has  been 
taken,  that  the  differences  between  the  Britons  and 
the  Saxons  were  rather  national  than  reliojious  in 
their  character. 

St.  Oswald,  though  Saxon  in  race,  was  as  Celtic  in 
his  ecclesiastical  peculiarities  as  his  deadly  foe  the 
British  Cadwalla.  Yet  this  circumstance  does  not 
appear  in  any  degree  to  have  mitigated  their  mutual 
hostility ;  and  St.  Oswald  appealed  to  heaven  against 
the  British  invader,  though  a  follower  of  the  same 
rehgious  customs  as  those  practised  by  his  own 
Scottish  instructors  in  the  faith,  and  by  himself.  St. 
Bede,  though  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  customs,  and  most  severe  in  his  language 
towards  the  Britons,  is  filled  with  love  and  admira- 
tion of  St.  Oswald,  the  disciple,  friend,  and  patron  of 
the  Scottish  Celtic  Christians,  whose  divergences  from 
the  Eoman  and  general  practice,  as  to  Easter  and  the 
tonsure,  were  identical  with  those  of  the  Britons. 

Amongst  the  earliest  of  the  thoughts  and  desires 
of  the  pious  Oswald,  after  he  had  ascended  the  throne 
of  Beruicia,  was  the  wish  that  the  whole  of  his 
people  should  receive  the  knowledge  and  grace  of  the    nist^E^ci!  Hi.  3 


St.  Oswald 

applies 

to  the 

Scotch 

for  missionaries. 

S.  Bedse 
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Christian  faith.  In  order  to  attain  this  happy  end,  he 
naturally  looked  for  assistance  to  the  neighbouring 
churches  of  the  Scots,  from  whom  lie  had  himself 
received  baptism,  amongst  whom  he  had  afterwards 
passed  the  whole  of  his  Christian  life,  and  whose  mis- 
sionary success  had  formerly  been  so  great  amongst 
the  adjoining  people  of  Caledonia.  He  accordingly 
sent  messengers  to  them,  requesting  that  a  bishop 
might  be  sent  to  him,  to  instruct  and  to  baptize  the 
nation  now  entrusted  to  his  charge.  His  request 
s.  Eeci;e  obtained  a  speedy  response,  but  it  is  said  that  the 
person  first  sent  to  him  was  a  man  of  austere  dis- 
position, and  that,  having  met  with  no  success,  he 
returned  home  and  reported  in  an  assembly  of  the 
elders,  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  benefit  the 
nation  to  whom  he  had  been  sent,  by  his  teaching, 
because  they  were  stubborn  men,  hard  and  barba- 
rous in  their  minds.  Upon  tliis,  it  is  said  that  there 
arose  a  great  debate  in  the  council  respecting  the 
course  to  be  pursued,  when  one  who  was  present, 
addressing  the  unsuccessful  missionary,  observed  that 
he  seemed  to  him  to  have  been  more  severe  than  he 
ought  towards  unlearned  hearers,  and  that  he  had 
not,  in  accordance  with  the  Apostolic  rule,  first  fed 
them  witii  the  milk  of  smooth  doctrine,  until,  being 
nourished  by  degrees  in  the  Word  of  God,  they 
should  be  able  to  understand  what  was  more  perfect, 
and  to  practise  higher  things.  All  eyes  were  turned 
upon  the  speaker,  and,  after  a  general  discussion 
upon  what  he  had  said,  it  was  determined  that  he 
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was  worthy  of  the  episcopate,  and  that  he  ought 
to  be  sent  to  teach  the  incredulous  and  the  ignorant, 
since  he  was  gifted  with  such  singular  discretion, 
which  is  the  motJier  of  other  virtues. 

Tlie  speaker  whose  sentiments  commanded  this 
universal  approbation  was  none  other  than  St.  Aidan, 
who  was  accordingly  consecrated  bishop,  and  sent 
forth  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Saxon  subjects 
of  King  Oswald. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  St.  Aidan  was  a 
monk  of  loua,  from  which  monastery  he  was  sent 
forth  on  this  mission,  at  the  time  when  Segeuius,  the 
fourth  from  St.  Columba,  was  Abbot.  The  monas- 
tery of  lona  possessed  extraordinary  jurisdiction, 
St.  Bede  tells  us  that  it  '  was  for  a  long  time  the  head 
of  almost  all  the  monasteries  of  the  northern  Scots 
(Irish),  and  of  those  of  all  the  Picts,  and  had  the  pre- 
eminence in  the  rule  of  their  people.'  In  the  follow- 
ing chapter  St.  Bede  says  that  '  it  was  always  the 
custom  for  the  island  of  lona  to  have  for  its  ruler  an 
abbot  who  was  a  priest,  to  whose  jurisdiction  both 
all  the  province,  and  even  the  bisliops  themselves, 
by  an  unusual  order,  were  bound  to  be  subject,  after 
the  example  of  him  their  first  teacher '  (St.  Columba) 
'  who  was  not  a  bishop,  but  a  priest  and  a  monk.' 
In  order  fully  to  understand  this  passage,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  was  the  usual,  and  perhaps  almost 
the  univei'sal  practice  amongst  the  Irish  in  those  days, 
for  the  abbot  of  a  large  monastery  to  be  consecrated 
bishop,  which  was  not  the  case  with  St.  Columba, 
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Hist.  Eccl.  iii.  3. 


Ibid.  iii.  4. 
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as  is  particularly  stated  by  St.  Bede.  But  the 
jurisdiction  attributed  to  the  Abbot  of  lona  in  the 
above  passage,  as  well  as  that  exercised  by  him  in  the 
sending  out  St.  Aidan  and  others  to  preach  to  the 
Enghsh,  would  be  totally  independent  of  rank  in 
orders,  and  the  instance  might  perhaps  aptly  be 
applied  to  illustrate  the  distinction  between  the  two, 
which  is  often  so  imperfectly  understood.  In  the 
same  way  it  may  happen,  in  a  vacancy  of  the  Eoman 
See,  that  priests  acting  dming  the  interim  of  the 
election  of  a  new  pope,  may  exercise  universal  juris- 
diction over  bishops. 

It  must  be  presumed  that  the  large  powers  exer- 
cised by  the  Abbots  of  lona,  were  originally  in  some 
way  derived  from  the  Eoman  See.  Since  this  is  not 
expressly  stated  in  history,  no  argument  could  be 
grounded  upon  the  circumstance.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  by  no  means  a  gratuitous  assumption  ;  for,  where 
history  is  silent,  especially  when  so  imperfect  as  it  is 
found  to  be  at  the  best,  in  reference  to  those  early 
ages,  it  is  reasonable  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the 
manner  which  seems  most  in  accordance  with  the 
universal  laws  of  the  church, 
s.  Beda?  The  year  G35  is  assigned  as  the  date  of  the  Scot- 

Hist.  EccL  iii.  3.        .  ,         .      .         ,      -nt      .1  i     • 

tish  mission  to  JNorthumbria. 

Reasons  Tlic  scat  of  St.  Aidau's  episcopate  was  fixed,  at 

St.  Aidan's  Sec     ^^is  owu  rcqucst,  iu  the  island  of  Lindisfjirne,  which 

"'''  fixwi'at ''*■'"    was   situated   in  tlie  province  of  Bernicia.     There 

York.  ^j,g  writers  who   interpret   this   circumstance  as  a 

mark  of  antagonism  to  the  Roman  mission,  which 
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had  already  established  York  as  the  episcopal  see  of 
Northumbria.  But  it  does  not  appear  certain  that 
King  Oswald's  dominion,  at  the  period  of  St.  Aidan's 
arrival,  extended  beyond  the  province  of  Bernicia, 
and  York  was  situated  in  Deira.  So  far  from  St. 
Oswald  showing  hostility  to  the  see  of  York,  he 
subsequently,  when  Deira  was  also  united  under  his 
sw^ay,  generously  and  piously  completed  the  church  s.  Bedre 
of  St.  Peter  the  Apostle,^  in  that  city,  which  had 
been  previously  commenced,  as  before  stated,  by 
King  Edwin.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  circum- 
stance, viz.  that  York  may  at  that  time  have  been* 
external  to  King  Oswald's  dominions,  it  should  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  St.  Paulinus  was  still  alive,  and 
though  it  might  be  considered  that  he  had  virtually 
relinquished  the  government  of  the  North umbrian 
diocese,  yet  it  does  not  seem  certain  that  he  had  for- 
mally resigned  the  see ;  and  to  have  appointed  another 
bishop  to  it  under  such  circumstances,  would  have 
probably  been  an  uncanonical  proceeding,  and  cer- 
tainly one  which  would  have  worn  a  hostile  aspect. 
For  these  reasons  it  appears  most  natural  and  be- 
coming that  another  place  should  have  been  fixed 
upon  for  the  see  of  the  new  bishop,  and  that  it  should 
have  been  situated  in  the  province  of  Bernicia. 

1  In  a  foot-note  at  page  97  of  Bolm's  ti-anslated  edition  of  St. 
Bjede's  Ecclesiastical  History,  it  is  stated,  that  '  parts  of  this  fabric 
were  discovered  beneath  the  choir  of  the  present  cathedral  during 
the  repairs  rendered  necessary  by  the  mad  act  of  the  incendiary 
Jonathan  Martin.' 
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Lindisfarne.  TliG  islaiicl  of  Linclisfame,  as  St.  Bede  observes,  is 

Hist.  Eccl.  iii.  3.  .        .        ,        T  T         T  1         1  -,        .       T    ^ 

twice  m  the  day  enclosed  by  the  waves,  and  twice  left 

contiguous  to  the  land,  owing  to  the  flow  and  ebb  of 

the  tide.  It  was  probably  from  its  resemblance,  at  high 

water,  to  his  former  island  monastery  of  lona,  that  this 

spot  was  selected  by  St.  Aidan.  He  brought  monks  to 

Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  27.    it  and  established  a  monastery,  '  in  like  manner,'  says 

St.  Bede,  '  as  the  blessed  father  Augustine  is  known 

to  have  before  done  in  Kent,  the  most  reverend  Pope 

Gregory  writing  to  him  '  to  advise  it. 

The  virtues  gt.  Bcdc  lovcs  to  clwcll  ou  the  apostolic  \artues  of 

St.  Aidan.        St.  Aldau.     Hc  tells  us  that,  amonoj  other  rules  of 

Hist.  Eccl.  iii.  5.       .  '  o 

life,  he  left  to  the  clergy  a  most  salutary  example  of 
abstinence  or  continence  ;  and  the  fact  that  he  hved 
with  his  followers  no  otherwise  than  he  taught,  was 
to  all  a  very  great  recommendation  of  his  doctrine, 
for  he  cared  not  to  seek  or  to  love  anything  of  this 
world.  It  was  his  delight  at  once  to  expend  upon 
the  poor  wdiom  he  met,  all  that  was  given  him  by 
kings  or  rich  men  of  the  world ;  and  it  was  his  habit  to 
visit  all  places,  whether  in  town  or  country,  not  on 
horseback,  but  on  foot,  unless  compelled  b}^  urgent 
necessity.  Wherever,  as  he  went  along,  he  saw  any 
persons,  whether  rich  or  poor  ;  immediately  turning 
aside  to  them,  he  would  invite  them,  if  infidels,  to 
accept  the  faith  ;  or,  if  believers,  he  would  strengthen 
them  in  the  same  faith,  and  stimulate  them  to  alms 
and  to  the  practice  of  good  works,  both  in  words  and 
in  deeds. 

'His  life,'  proceeds  St.  Bede,  'was  so  different  from 
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the  slothfuliiess  of  our  time,  that  all  who  accom- 
panied him,  whether  tonsured  or  laymen,  were 
obliged  to  meditate ;  that  is,  to  apply  themselves 
to  reading  the  Scriptures  or  learning  psalms.  This 
was  the  daily  work  of  himself  and  of  all  the  brethren 
who  were  with  him,  wherever  they  might  go ;  and 
if  it  happened  (which,  however,  seldom  came  to  pass) 
that  he  was  invited  to  the  King's  table,  he  went  in  with 
one  or  two  clergy,  and  when  he  had  taken  a  little 
refi^eshment,  he  hastened  quickly  to  be  gone,  either 
to  read  with  his  monks  or  to  pray.  By  whose  ex- 
ample, at  that  time,  certain  religious  men  and  women 
made  it  their  practice  throughout  the  whole  year, 
excepting  during  the  relaxation  of  the  fifty  days  of 
Easter,  to  protract  their  fast  even  to  the  ninth  hour, 
on  the  fourth  and  sixth  days  of  the  week.  If  rich 
men  in  anything  ofiended,  he  never  kept  silence  from 
motives  of  respect  or  of  fear  ;  but  he  corrected  them 
with  severe  reproof.  He  never  was  accustomed  to 
give  money  to  the  powerful  of  this  world,  but  only 
food,  if  he  received  any  of  them  in  hospitality ;  but 
rather,  those  gifts  of  money  which  were  bestowed 
upon  him  by  the  rich,  he  either  dispersed,  as  has  been 
said,  amongst  the  poor,  or  spent  in  the  redemption  of 
such  as  had  unjustly  been  sold.  In  short,  many  of 
those  whom  he  had  redeemed  at  a  given  price,  he 
afterwards  made  his  disciples,  and  through  teaching 
and  instruction,  brought  even  to  the  order  of  the 
priesthood.' 

King  Oswald  failed   not  by  every  means  in  his        ®pi^o^"szea 

St.  Oswald. 
Hist.  Eccl.  iii.  3. 
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power,  to  second  and  assist  tlie  holy  Bishop  Aidan  in 
his  evangeUc  labours.  In  all  things,  as  we  are 
told  by  St.  Bedo,  the  monarch  listened  humbly  and 
willingly  to  the  admonitions  of  the  prelate,  and  he 
very  diligently  applied  himself  to  do  what  in  him 
lay,  to  build  up  and  to  extend  the  church  of  Christ 
in  his  dominions.  St.  Aidan  at  the  first  was  only 
im.perfectly  acquainted  with  the  English  language, 
but  King  Oswald,  from  his  long  residence  amongst 
the  Scots,  was  well  versed  in  the  exercise  of  their 
tongue.  Hence  there  was  often  beheld  the  edifying 
spectacle  of  the  Irish  bishop  preacliing  to  the  King's 
generals  and  ministers,  whilst  the  earnest-hearted 
Saxon  monarch  himself,  acted  as  interpreter  of  the 
heavenly  message,  and  explained  St.  Aidan's  meaning 
to  the  surrounding  audience. 
The  '  From  that  time  forth,'  says  St.  Bede, '  many  began 

zeal  and  success  ,    .,      .  -r>   •      •        f  i  p     i 

of  the  to  come  daily  into  Britam  irom  the  country  oi  the 

Scottish  missionaries,  c^       .  i-.i  /!.•-  i.i  i/> 

Hist.  Ecci.  iii.  3.  Scots,  and  With  great  devotion  to  preach  the  word  or 
faith,  in  those  provinces  of  the  Englisli  over  which 
King  Oswald  reigned,  and,  as  many  of  tlieni  as  were 
priests,  to  minister  the  grace  of  baptism  to  the 
believers.  Thus  churches  were  built  in  diverse 
places  ;  the  people  flocked  together  with  joy  to  hear 
the  word ;  possessions  were  given  by  the  royal  bounty, 
and  territories,  for  the  foundation  of  monasteries ;  the 
young  together  with  the  old  amongst  the  Enghsh,  were 
instructed  by  their  Scottish  teachers  in  the  pursuit 
and  the  observance  of  monastic  {rerjularis)  discipline. 
For  they  were  mostly  monks  who  came  to  preach.' 
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Is  it  credible  that  St.  Bede  would  have  left  us  these 
glowing  eulogies,  and  warm-hearted,  affectionate  de- 
scriptions of  St.  Aidan  and  his  fellow-missionaries, 
together  with  their  noble-minded  friend  and  patron 
Oswald  who  was  wholly  one  with  them  in  religious 
communion,  if  he  had  believed  that  they  were  all 
the  time  in  a  position  of  outward  ecclesiastical 
separation  from  Eome  and  the  universal  church  ? 

But  we  are  in  possession  even  of  more  positive 
and  direct  evidence  than  this,  that  St.  Oswald  was 
visibly  recognised  as  Koman  Catholic  by  authority 
which  undeniably  was  Eoman,  and  consequently 
that  the  Scottish  communion  with  which  he  was 
identified,  was  hkewise  visibly  united  to  Eome  and 
the  universal  church. 

I  allude  to  the  fact  that  the  Eoman  missionary 
bishop,  St.  Birinus,  as  a  matter  of  course  admitted 
King  Oswald  as  a  fitting  sponsor  for  King  Cynegils 
of  the  West  Saxons,  when  he  himself  baptized  him. 

St.  Birinus  came  into  Britain  in  accordance  with 
the  counsel  of  Pope  Honorius  (^cum  consilio  Papce 
Honorii\  but  that  pontiff  appears  to  have  been  care- 
ful not  to  interfere  with  any  mission  already  esta- 
blished ;  for  St.  Bede  adds  that  St.  Birinus  promised 
in  the  Pope's  presence,  '  that  he  would  sow  the  seeds 
of  the  holy  faith  in  the  inner  parts  of  the  more  remote 
English  {in  intimis  ultra  Anglorum  partibus\  where 
no  teacher  had  ever  been  before.'  At  the  command 
of  the  Eoman  pontiff,  Birinus  received  episcopal  con- 
secration from  Asterius,  the  bishop  of  Genoa.     The 


Instance 

of  direct 

Eoman  Catholic 

communion. 


The  mission 

of 

St.  Birinus. 

S.  BL-die 

Hist.  Eccl.  iii.  7. 
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St.  Birinus 

baptizes 

King  Cynegils, 

fand 

St.  Oswald 

stands 
as  godfather. 


In  loc.  citat. 


first  reoiou  which  he  entered  on  reachiiio-  Britain, 
was  the  country  of  the  Gewissos,  or  West  Saxons. 
He  found  them  all  to  be  extreme  Pagans  [paganis- 
simos),  and  he  considered  it  more  useful  to  remain 
there,  and  to  proclaim  to  them  the  word  of  God, 
rather  than  to  advance  further  in  search  of  others  to 
whom  to  preach. 

His  apostolic  labours  were  crowned  with  success. 
The  King,  whose  name  was  Cynegils,  was  baptized, 
togetlier  with  his  people ;  and  St.  Oswald,  before  re- 
ceiving the  daughter  of  Cynegils  in  marriage,  acted 
as  godfatlier  to  him  who  w^as  about  to  become  his 
father-in-law. 

Whilst  Birinus  '  was  preaching  in  the  aforesaid 
province ' — thus  St.  Bede  relates  the  occurrence — 
'  when  the  King  himself,  having  been  instructed,  was 
washed  in  the  font  of  baptism,  together  with  his 
people,  it  happened  that  Oswald,  the  most  holy  and 
most  victorious  King  of  the  Northumbrians,  was  there 
present  at  the  time,  and  that  he  took  the  cliarge  of 
him  when  he  came  out  of  the  font ;  and  that,  by  a 
fellowship  truly  most  beautiful  and  worthy  before 
God,  he  first  accepted,  as  his  own  son  dedicated  by 
second  birth  to  God,  him  whose  daughter  he  was 
about  to  receive  as  his  wife  (eumque  de  lavacro  ex- 
euntem  suscepisse,  ac  pulcherrimo  j^^'orsus  et  Deo 
digno  consortia,  cujus  erat  jiliam  accepturus  in  con- 
jug  em,  ipsumprius  secunda  generatione  Deo  dedicatum 
sihi  accepit  injilium).  But  both  the  kings  gave  to 
the  same  bishop  the  city  called   Dorcic,  to   make 
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therein  liis  episcopal  see  ;  where  churches  having 
been  built  and  consecrated,  and  many  people  called 
to  the  Lord  by  his  pious  labour,  he  passed  to  the 
Lord,  and  was  buried  in  the  same  city  ;  and  after 
many  years,  when  Hedda  was  bishop,  he  was  thence 
translated  to  the  city  of  Winchester,  and  laid  in  the 
churcli  of  the  blessed  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul.' 

The  Anglo-Saxon  chronicle  briefly  records  the 
same  event : — 

'A.  635.     This  year  King  Cynegils  was  baptized  Momim.  Hist.  Britan. 
by  Birinus  the  bishop,  at  Dorchester,  and  Oswald, 
King  of  the  North-humbrians,  was  his  god-fother.' 

It  is  said  that  the  baptism  of  King  Cynegils  by  Eoim's 

,-,.    .  ■  ■^^  .1  IIP  •      „^.       Eccl.Hist.ofSt.Bede, 

iDirmus,  IS  still  represented  on  an  old  lont  m  Win-     p.  119  note  * 
Chester  cathedral. 

Thus  did  St.  Birinus — a  bishop  consecrated  by  the  Act  of 

Pope's  command,  and  who  came  directly  by  the 
Pope's  advice  as  a  new  missionary  to  England — ad- 
mit, without  hesitation,  one  who  was  the  friend  and 
disciple  and  favourer  of  the  Scottish  Christians,  and 
the  spiritual  subject  of  St.  Aidan,  into  the  closest 
spiritual  affinity,  as  sponsor,  with  his  own  neophyte, 
the  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  converted  from  pagan- 
ism by  his  preaching. 

It  is  stated  by  St.  Bede  in  the  passage  above  quoted, 
that  St.  Oswald  took  part  with  King  Cynegils  in 
bestowing  the  city  of  Dorcic  (now  Dorchester,  near 
Oxford)  on  St.  Birinus,  for  his  episcopal  see.  He 
says, — Donaverunt  auteni  ambo  reges  eidem  episcopo 

VOL.  II.  s 


ecclesiastical  inter- 
communion. 
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civitatem^  qiice  vacatur  Dorcic,  ad  faciendam  inihi 
sedem  ejriscopalem. 

This  joint  exercise  of  territorial  domiiiioii  by  King 
Oswald,  in  a  country  so  distant  from  liis  own,  cannot 
easily  be  explained  excepting  under  the  supposition 
that,  even  at  that  early  period  of  his  reign,  he  had 
attained  the  high  dignity  of  Bretwalda.     Such  is  the 
Hist,  of  England,    vicw  tahcu  by  Dr.  Lingard,  who  says: — 'Oswald, 
"^"^  ■  '■  ^'      ■      in  quahty  of  Bretwalda,  confirmed  the  donation.' 
King  Oswald's         Howcver  tliis  may  have  been,  St.  Oswald,  soon  after 
grea  ^^^^^^^^  goo  -  j^j^  accessiou  to  the  throne,  appears  to  have  reached 
a   remarkable   height   of    temporal    prosperity  and 
Hist.  Ecci.  iii.  6.    grcatucss,  as  well  as  of  heavenly  virtue.     St.   Bede 
says,  that  '  King  Osw^ald  having  been  instructed  to- 
gether w4th  that  nation  of  tlie  English  over  wdiom 
he  ruled,  by  the  teaching  of  the  most  reverend  Bishop' 
(Aidan)    '  not   only   learnt    to    hope    for  heavenly 
kingdoms  unknown  to  his  progenitors,  but  he  also 
obtained  more  earthly  kingdoms  than  any  of  his 
ancestors,  from  the  same  One  Almighty  God,  who 
made  heaven  and  earth.     In  sliort,  he  received  the 
rule  of  all  the  nations  and  provinces  of  Britain,  which 
are  divided  into  four  languages,  that  is  of  the  Britons, 
Picts,  Scots,  and  Angles.     Nevertheless,  when  raised 
to  that  height  of  dominion,  wonderful  to  relate,  he 
was  always  humble,  kind,  and  generous  to  the  poor 
and  to  strangers.'     Oswald  succeeded  in  uniting  the 
two  provinces  of  Deira  and  Bernicia  under  his  sceptre, 
and  in  healing  the  variance  which  had  before  existed 
Ibid.  between    tliem.     St.   Bede    savs,    tliat    he   was   the 
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nephew  of  'King  Edwin  by  his  sister  Acha,'  and  lie 
remarks  tliat  '  it  was  fitting  that  so  great  a  pre- 
decessor '  (as  Edwin)  '  should  have  from  amongst 
his  own  kindred,  such  an  heir  both  of  his  rehgion  and 
liis  kingdom  [di(jnumque  fidt,  ut  tant.us  prwdecessor 
tnlem  haberet  de  sua  consmiguinitate  et  religionis 
heredem  et  regni)' 

It  wdl  be  remembered  that  St.  Bede,  in  a  previous  See  above,  p.  242. 
chapter,  speaks  of  St.  Oswakl  and  his  companions  in 
exile,  as  having  been  '  there  instructed  '  (in  Chris-  U'st-  Ecci.  in.  1. 
tianity)  '  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Scots,  and 
baptized  (ibique  ad  doctrinam  Scotorum  catechizati 
et  baptismatis  sunt  gratia  recreati).''  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  this  circumstance  by  no  means 
prevented  the  same  venerable  Eoman  Catholic  his- 
torian from  rejoicing,  that  the  Eomanly  instructed 
Edwin  should  have,  out  of  his  own  kindred,  so  worthy 
a  successor  of  his  i^eligioii,  as  well  as  of  his  kingdom, 
as  he  found  in  St.  Oswald,  whose  religion  was 
'  according?  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Scots.' 

As  an  instance  of  St,  Oswald's  large-hearted  charity,       st.  Oswald's 

generous  heart. 

St.  Bede  relates  a  story  which,  however  well  it  may 

be   known,  is   too   beautiful    to    be  passed  over  in 

silence.     He  tells  us  how  '  it  was  reported  '  (a  not    Hist.  Ecci.  iii.  6. 

unfrequent  expression  with  this  careful  writer)  that, 

on  one  occasion,  St.  Oswald  sitting  down  to  dinner 

on  the  holy  day  of  Easter,  together  with  St.  Aidan, 

his  bishop,  there  was  brought  in  and  placed  before 

him  on  the  table  a  silver  dish,  full  of  rich  and  royal 

meats,  and  the  hands  were  just  stretched  out  to  bless 

8    2 
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the  bread,  when  suddeuly  the  king's  servant  whose 
office  it  was  to  reheve  the  needy,  came  in  and  told 
King  Oswald  that  a  very  great  multitude  of  poor,  who 
had  been  arriving  from  all  parts,  were  seated  in  the 
streets  and  asking  sometliins;  from  the  knitJf  in  alms. 
The  Christian-hearted  monarch  instantly  gave  com- 
mand tliat  the  rich  banquet  whicli  had  just  been 
placed  before  him,  should  be  carried  out  and  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  poor ;  and  he  ordered  that  the 
silver  dish  on  which  it  was  laid  should  be  broken 
up  into  small  pieces,  and  divided  amongst  the 
whole  number. 

The  holy  Bishop  Aidan  who  sat  by,  moved  with 
delight  at  this  merciful  and  noble  act,  seizing  tlie 
King's  right  hand,  exclaimed : — '  Never  may  this  riglit 
hand  decay ! '     Nunquam  inveterascat  hcec  maims ! 

'  According  to  his  prayer  of  benediction,'  adds  St. 
Bede,  '  it  came  to  pass.'  Quod  et  ita  juxta  votum 
benedictionis  ejus  provenit.  For  when  Oswald  sub- 
sequently fell  in  battle  against  the  Pagan  Mercians, 
his  hands  were  severed  from  liis  body,  but  they  did 
not  perish,  nor  were  tliey  lost,  nor  are  they  known 
to  have  ever  become  corrupt. 
St.  Oswald's  Ninety    years   save    one  had    elapsed    since    the 

Hist.  ivci.  Hi.  6.  event  above  recorded,  when  St.  Bede  concluded  his 
'  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  English  Nation  ; '  yet 
iliat  truthful  and  venerable  writer  assures  us,  that  the 
holy  hands  of  Oswald  remained  in  his  day  still  in- 
corrupt— preserved,  as  venerated  relics,  in  a  silver 
che.^t  in  the  cluu'cli  of  St.  Peter,  in  tlie  royal  city  of 
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Bamborougli.  The  following  are  his  simple  words  : 
Nam  cum,  interfecto  illo  in  jmgria,  manus  cum 
hrachio  a  cetero  essetit  corpore  resectce,  contigit  ut 
hactetius  incorruptce  perdurent.  Denique  in  urbe 
regia,  quce  a  regina  quondam  vocabulo  Behba  cog- 
7iominatur,  loculo  inclusoi  argenteo  in  ecclesia  Sancti 
Peti'i  servantur,  ac  digno  a  cunctis  honore  verierantur. 

A  series  of  subsequent  witnesses  to  the  continued    Acta  ss.  6  Aug. 

„    ,  -111-  1  T    1  In  ^it.  S.  Oswaldi 

nicorruption  oi  the  same  right  hand,  is  produced  by  Comment.  Pnev. 
the  Bollandist  Father  Pinius,  commencing  with  the 
celebrated  Alcuiii,  who  wrote  later  than  St.  Bede, 
though  in  the  same  eighth  century.  He  wrote 
respecting  the  holy  hand  of  St.  Oswald,  in  his  day, 
as  follows : — 

'  llacteniis  intogram  fore  signo  est  ungula  crescens, 
FlexiHs  et  nervns,  viridis  caro,  forma  venusta.' 

In  the  twelfth  century,  William  of   Malmesbury 
thus  testified  concerning  it :  '  That  royal  right  hand,  ibid, 

the  giver  of  so  great  alms,  even  to  this  day  remains 
incorrupt,  with  the  arm,  skin,  and  sinews  ;  but  all 
the  rest  of  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  the 
bones,  being  dissolved  into  ashes,  has  not  escaped  the 
common  lot  of  mortality.' 

Eoger  of  Hoveden,  in  the  same  and  the  following  ibi^. 

century  ;  Matthew  of  Westminster,  in  the  fourteenth  ; 
John  Capgrave  in  the  fifteenth  ;  all  and  each  of  them 
bear  witness  that,  in  their  own  days  respectively,  St. 
Oswald's  hand  was  still  preserved  from  incorruption. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  Nicolas  Harpsfeld  most 
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lu  loc.  citat.  explicitly  testified  to  the  same  fact  in  his  time. 
Aiford.  Ann.  Ecci.  Eefcmng  to  tlic  occuiTence  which  has  been  re- 
■  "■  ^'  '  lated,  he  says  : — '  Aidan,  who  was  seated  at  the  table, 
struck  with  admiration  at  this  munificence  of  the 
King,  prayed  tliat  so  liberal  a  liand  might  never 
wither,  whose  prayer,  up  to  these  our  own  times,  has 
never  been  frustrated.'  Again  he  says  :  '  That  mu- 
nificent hand  has  never  decayed ;  and  what  Bede  in 
his  time,  and  others  subsequently  in  theirs,  have 
handed  down  as  being  true,  our  own  age  also  has 
confirmed.  There  are  alive  at  the  present  day  most 
worthy  and  unexceptionable  witnesses,  who  have 
related  to  me  that  it  has  becMi  seen  by  them.' 

Thus  firmly  through  all  those  ages  was  it  believed, 
(and  who  will  dare  to  doubt  it  now  P),  that  God  mira- 
culously preserved  St.  Oswald's  hand  from  all  cor- 
ruption ;  an  attestation  alike  of  the  Saxon  monarch's 
sanctity,  and  of  the  power  of  his  holy  Scottish 
bishop's  blessing. 

Now  tlie  veneration  thus  manifested  to  this  special 
relic  of  St.  Oswald,  belonged  to  the  Avhole  of  that 
period  of  English  history,  in  which  no  one  woidd  be 
esteemed  a  saint  who  was  not  visibly  a  Catholic,  and 
no  one  would  l)e  esteemed  a  Catholic  who  was  not 
visibly  in  communion  with  Eome.  Therefore  it  is 
evident  that  from  the  earliest  times,  St.  Oswald  and 
St.  Aidan  (for  they  are  inseparable  in  this  respect) 
were  regarded  as  Roman  Catholics, 
wiiero  is  The  so-called  Eeformation  consit^ned  holy  relics  to 

now  "  •' 

that  holy  Laud  ?    the  flamcs,  and  scattered  the  ashes  of  the  saints  to 
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tlio  winds  and  to  the  waves,  impiously  pretending  to 
honour  God  by  insulting  the  bodies  and  the  memo- 
rials of  His  dearest  friends.  None  perhaps  but  God, 
and  His  holy  angels  and  His  saints,  now  know,  where 
the  sacred  right  hand  of  Oswald  at  the  present  day 
reposes ;  yet  Christian  piety  can  scarcely  doubt,  that 
those  verses  of  an  ancient  poet  must  be  applicable 
to  it  still,  which  are  quoted  by  Father  Pinius  from  in  loco  citato. 
Camden's  '  Britannia,'  and  which  describe  this  holy 
hand  as  unconsumed  by  worm  or  by  decay ;  un- 
harmed by  cold  or  heat ;  ever  remaining  unchanged  ; 
alive  whilst  dead  : — 

'  Nullo  venne  peril,  nulla  putredine  tabet 
Dextra  viri,  nullo  constringi  frigore,  nullo 
Dissolvi  fervore  potest :  sed  semper  eodem 
Immutata  statu  persistit,  mortua  vivit' 

'  Oswald  the  most  Christian  king  of  the  Northum-  st.  Oswald's 
brians,'  says  St.  Bede,  '  reigned  for  nine  years,  that  Hist.  Ecci.'iii.  9. 
year  also  being  numbered  with  them  which  both  the 
savage  unmercifulness  of  the  King  of  the  Britons, 
and  the  mad  apostasy  of  the  English  Kings,  has 
made  detestable.'  The  great  and  holy  monarch  was 
killed  in  battle  against  the  same  pagan  nation  and 
pagan  King,  Penda  of  the  Mercians,  who  had  before 
been  leagued  with  the  cruel  British  Cad  walla,  against 
his  predecessor,  Edwin  ;  and  it  was  in  battle  against 
these  chieftains  that  Edwin  himself  had  been  slain, 
as  previously  related. 

The  high-soided  and  devout  King  Oswald  was  in 
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the  thirty-eiglith  year  of  his  age,  when  his  glorious 
earthly  career  was  to  human  sight  so  unhappily  cut 
short,  on  the  5th  of  August,  a.d.  G42.  He  fell  with 
Hist.  Ecci.  iii.  12.  words  of  praycr  for  others  on  his  lips.  St.  Bede  says 
that  wlien,  '  beset  with  weapons  and  witli  enemies, 
he  saw  that  he  was  now  on  the  very  point  of  being 
killed,  he  prayed  to  the  Lord  for  the  souls  of  his 
army.  Hence,'  proceeds  the  historian,  '  men  say  in 
the  proverb,  "  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  souls,  said 
Oswald,  falhng  to  the  ground."  '  Unde  dicunt  in 
proverhio^  'Deus  miserere  am'mahus,  dixit  Oswaldus, 
cadens  in  terram.'' 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  chronicle  his  death  is  thus 
recorded : — 
Mouum.  Hist.Britan.  'A.  642.  This  year  Oswald,  king  of  the  North- 
umbrians, was  slain  by  Penda  and  the  South- 
umbrians,  at  Maser-field,  on  the  Nones  of  August, 
and  his  body  was  buried  at  Bardney.  His  sanctity 
and  his  miracles  were  afterwards  manifested  in 
various  parts  beyond  his  island,  and  his  hands  are 
at  Bamborough,  uncorrupted.' 
St.  Oswald's  After  his  victory,  the  heathen  Penda  commanded 

s.  Bcda  the  head,  and  liands  with   the  arms,  of  the   holy 

Oswald,  to  be  cut  off  from  his  body,  and  set  up  on 
stakes.  But  after  a  year,  Oswy,  liis  brother  and 
successor  in  the  province  of  Bernicia,  came  with 
an  army  and  took  them  away.  He  placed  the  head 
in  the  cemetery  of  the  church  of  Lindisfarne,  but 
tlie  liands  and  tlic  arms,  as  above  said,  in  St.  Peter's 
Churcli  at  Bamborough. 


Hist.  Eccl.  iii.  12. 


Hist.  Eccl.  iii.  11. 
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By  the    pious    care    of    Oswy's    dtlUgllter,  Ofthrida,  Heavenly  attestation 

who  was  married  to  the  king  of  the  Mercians,  St.  Os^vald•s 
the  remaining  venerable  rehcs  of  her  uncle,  King  s!Ee'dJ 
Oswald,  were  conveyed  to  the  monastery  of  Bard- 
ney,  in  Lincolnshire,  which  the  aforesaid  queen 
and  her  husband  are  said  to  have  especially  loved 
and  honoured.  The  monks,  says  St.  Bede,  knew 
that  Oswald  was  a  holy  man,  but  '  because  he  had 
been  born  in  another  province,  and  had  received 
dominion  over  them,  they  retained  their  ancient 
hatred  towards  him,  even  still  when  he  was  dead 
(etsi  sanctum  eum  noverant,  tamen  quia  de  alia  pro- 
vincia  ortus  fuerat  et  super  eos  regnura  acceperat, 
veteranis  eum  odiis  etiam  mortuum  insequebantur).' 
Hence,  when  the  carriage  in  which  St.  Oswald's 
remains  were  conveyed  reached  the  monastery  as 
evening  was  drawing  on,  its  inmates  were  unwilling 
to  receive  them  ;  and  the  holy  relics  were  left  out- 
side for  the  night,  with  only  a  tent  cloth  extended 
over  them.  '  But,'  says  St.  Bede,  '  the  manifestation 
of  a  heavenly  miracle  made  it  plain  how  reverently 
they  ought  to  be  received  by  all  the  faithful ;  for 
all  through  the  night  there  was  visible,  in  almost 
all  places  of  the  same  province  of  Lindsey,  a  column 
of  hght,  which  reached  from  that  carriage  up  to 
heaven.'  When  morning  came,  the  monks,  ad- 
monished by  this  celestial  sign,  were  as  anxious  to  be 
enriched  with  King  Oswald's  precious  relics  as  before 
they  had  been  forward  in  their  refusal  to  admit 
them.     Having  reverently  washed  the  sacred  bones, 
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tliey  laid  tlieni  in  a  chest  which  tliey  had  prepared, 
and  placed  them  with  due  honour  in  the  church. 
#  They  hung  up  over  the  tonib  St.  Oswald's  banner  of 

purple  and  gold,  in  order  that  the  royal  person  of 
so  holy  a  man  might  never  be  forgotten ;  and  they 
poured  out  the  water  in  which  they  had  washed  his 
rehcs,  in  a  corner  of  the  sacrarium.  Devils  wei'e 
cast  out,  and  sick  were  healed,  by  the  dust  of  the 
ground  which  was  thus  imbued  with  this  holy  water 
of  ablution. 

Miracles  wrought  St.  Bcdc  also  says  that  down  to  his  time,  both  sick 
St.  Oswald's      persons  and  cattle  were  healed  on  the  spot  where  St. 

Hist.  EccT'iii.  9.  Oswald  was  killed,  so  that  many  used  to  carry  away 
the  earth  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick,  till  there  came 
to  be  a  hole  in  the  place  as  deep  as  a  man's  height. 
'  It  is  no  wonder,'  adds  St.  Bede,  '  that  the  sick 
should  be  healed  at  the  death-place  of  him,  who 
never  ceased  whilst  he  lived,  to  provide  always  for 
the  sick  and  the  poor,  to  give  them  alms,  and  to 
assist  them.'  St.  Bede  fills  pages  with  his  account 
of  the  miracles  wrought  through  tJie  relics  of  St. 

Hist.  Ecci.  iii.  13.  Oswald.  Amoiigst  others  he  mentions  the  case  of  a 
young  student  in  Ireland,  who  was  healed  from  a 
deadly  plague  when  at  the  point  of  death,  by  water 
containing  a  chip  of  the  stake  on  which  St.  Oswald's 
head  had  been  exposed  by  the  pagans. 

iiiM.  Ecci.  iii.  12.  Ill  another  chapter,  he  tells  of  a  httle  boy  who 
was  completely  cured  of  ague  by  remaining  close  to 
St.  Oswald's  tomb,  by  the  advice  of  one  of  the  monks 
of  Bardney,  till  the  hour  of  his  fit  had  passed  away. 
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St.  Bede  adds  that  it  was  not  surprising  that  '  the 
prayers  of  that  king,  now  reigning  with  our  Lord, 
should  be  of  great  avail  in  His  sight,  since,  whilst  he 
formerly  held  the  government  of  a  temporal  king- 
dom, he  was  wont  always  to  labour  and  to  pray 
more  for  the  kingdom  which  is  eternal. 

'  In  short,'  he  proceeds,  '  they  say  that  from  the  ibid. 

time  of  -the  morning  lauds  he  would  very  often 
persevere  in  his  prayers  till  day,  and  on  account  of 
his  frequent  practice  of  prayer  or  of  giving  thanks 
to  the  Lord,  he  was  always  in  the  habit,  wheresoever 
he  was  sitting,  of  holding  his  hands  flat  upon  his 
knees.'  After  this  follows  the  account  how  St. 
Oswald  ended  his  life  in  prayer. 

Thus,  though  Oswald  was  in  closest  ecclesiastical 
communion  with  the  Scots,  the  Eoman  Catholic 
St.  Bede  does  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  him  as  now 
reigning  with  our  Lord  in  glory,  which  is  a  manifest 
sign  that  he  did  not  consider  the  Scottish  Christians 
to  be  separated  from  the  visible  communion  of 
Kome  and  the  universal  Church. 

St.  Bede  says  moreover,  that  '  the  fame  of  this       st.  Oswald's 

general  fame 

illustrious  man  not  only  enlightened  all  the  territory  for 

of  Britain,  but  that,  spreading  far  the  mys  of  its  healing  Hist.  Ecci.  lii.  i3. 

light,  even  beyond  the  ocean,  it  reached  at  the  same 

time  parts  of  Germany  and  Ireland.      In  short,'  he 

adds,  '  the   most  reverend  bishop  Acca  is  wont  to 

relate,  that  when,  being  on  his  way  to  Kome,   he 

stayed,  together  with  his  bishop,  Wilfrid,  with  the 

most  holy  Wilbrord,  Archbishop  of  the  nation  of  the 
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Frisoiis,  lie  often  heard  liim  give  an  account  of  tlie 
wonders  which  had  been  "wrought  in  that  province, 
tlirougli  tlie  relics  of  the  same  most  reverend  King ' 
Oswald. 

On  all  questions  of  English  ecclesiastical  history 
connected  with  this  period,  St.  Bede  is  our  most 
sure  and  reliable  authority,  and  I  have  therefore  not 
hesitated  largely  to  paraphrase  his  words,  or- to  quote 
them  freely  from  his  pages.  But  he  is  far  from 
being  the  only  Eoman  Catholic  writer  who  testifies 
to  the  holiness  of  St.  Oswald,  a  quality  which  no 
such  WTiter  would  attribute  to  anyone  who  held 
habitual  ecclesiastical  communion  with  men  who 
were  separated  from  the  Eoman  See.  Amongst 
other  authors  of  eminence,  the  famous  Alcuin,  the 
pupil  of  St.  Bede,  and  tutor  of  the  Emperor 
Charlemagne,  bears  witness  to  St.  Oswald's  sanctity, 
and  to  the  wide-spread  fame  of  his  miracles.  Alcuin 
is  the  author  of  the  following  verses  of  unequivocal 
and  unexceptional  admiration.  They  are  quoted  by 
In  loco  citato,  n.  16.  the  beforc-meutioned  Jiollandist,  Father  Pinius,  as 
]  laving  l)eeii  written  by  Alcuin  on  St.  Oswald,  and  it  is 
from  the  pages  of  Father  riiiiiis  tliat  I  extract  them: — 

'  Vir  virtute  potens,  patrify  tutator,  amator, 
Aloribus  egregius,  Cbristi  mandata  secutus, 
Pauperibus  largus,  parcus  sibi,  dive.s  in  omnes, 
Judiciis  verax,  animi  pietate  beiiignus, 
Excelsus  meritis,  summissus  mente  sed  ipsa, 
Hostibus  horribilis,  cunctisjocundus  amicis, 
Ut  hello  indomitus,  sic  pacta  in  pace  fidelis. 
Invaluit  postquam  sceptris  et  culmine  regni, 


Alcuin's  praise 
of 

St.  Oswald. 
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Extruit  ecclesias,  donisque  exornat  opimis, 
Vasa  ministeriis  praestans  pretiosa  sacratis, 
Argento,  gemmis  aras  vestivit  et  auro, 
Serica  parietibus  tendens  velamina  sacris, 
Auri  blateolis'  pulcre  distiucta  coronis, 
Sanctaque  suspendit  varias  per  tecta  lucernas, 
Esset  ut  in  templis  cseli  stellantis  imago, 
Christicolasque  greges  diixit  devotus  in  ilia, 
Ut  fierent  Domino  laudes  sine  fine  canentum. 
0  pietas,  6  celsa  fides  I  nam  quidquid  habebat, 
Pi'odigus  in  Domini  gazarum  sparsit  honorem : 
Quapropter  titulis  virtutum  claruit,  atque 
Signonim  celebri  fama  est  vulgatus  ubique, 
Quffi  modo  per  mundum  cliartis  inscripta  leguntur.' 

If  it  be  thought  that  anything  more  is  required,     Conimemoration 
in  order  to  prove  that  St.  Oswald  was  a  Eoman       st.  Oswald 
Cathohc,  we  have  but  to  turn  to  the  Eoman  mar- Roman  Martyroiogy. 
tyrology  itself,  where  we  find  a  complete  confirma- 
tion of  the  above  testimony.     St.  Oswald  is  therein 
commemorated,  on  the  5th  of  August,  as  follows  : 
'  In  England '  (the  feast)  '  of  St.  Oswald,  king,  whose 
acts  the  venerable  presbyter,  Bede,  commemorates.' 

In  Anglia  Sancti  Oswaldi  regis,  cujus  actus  vene- 
rabilis  Beda  presbyter  commemorat. 

It  has  been  seen  that  amongst  the  foremost  of  the 
said  acts  of  St.  Oswald,  St.  Bede  gives  a  full  account 
of  that  king's  introduction  of  the  Scottish  mission- 
aries into  his  own  kingdom  of  Northumbria.  Now 
these  are  the  very  missionaries  who,  according  to 
Dr.  Pusey,   were  '  out  of  communion  with   Eome.' 

'  Intellige  pvrpureis.  Vide  Du  Cange,  Gloss,  in  voce  Blatla. 
— Nota  Ed.  Bolland. 
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Yet  it  is  evident  that,  if  such  had  been  the  case,  the 
compilers  of  the  Eoman  raartyrology  would  not  have 
referred  the  faithful  to  a  history,  which  prominently 
records  the  circumstances  respecting  St.  Oswald's  in- 
troduction of  tiie  same  missionaries  into  his  country, 
as  well  as  his  close  and  constant  ecclesiastical  com- 
munion with  their  persons  and  their  church,  from 
his  baptism  to  liis  death. 

Such  argument,  however,  is  rendered  superfluous 

by  the  fact  that  St.  Aidan  himself,  as  will  be  seen,  is 

also  commemorated  with   distinction   in    the   same 

Eoman  martyrology. 

St.  Oswald  The  aforesaid  Eoman  martyrology  does  not,  how- 

was 

popularly  styled  cvei",  assigu  to  St.  Oswald  the  title  of  Martyr,  though 
it  was  very  commonly  conferred  upon  him.  Strictly 
speaking,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  suffi- 
cient ground  for  it ;  but  it  was  bestowed  on  him  by 
the  affection  of  his  people,  in  whose  behalf  he  died  in 
battle  against  the  heathen,  with  a  prayer  for  human 
souls  upon  his  lips. 
St.  Aidan  The  liistory  of  St.  Aidan  is  inseparably  blended  with 

Liudisfarne.  that  of  St.  Oswald.  In  rccouuting  the  good  deeds  of 
the  latter,  I  have  unavoidably  been  led  to  speak  of 
the  former  so  fully,  that  little  more  remains  to  be 
said.  St.  Bede  seems  to  dwell  with  peculiar  affec- 
tion and  delight,  on  the  virtues  and  missionary  zeal 
of  tlie  Scottish  apostle  of  North umbria,  a  kingdom 
to  wliich  he  himself  belonged,  and  the  incipient  con- 
version of  which  by  the  Eoman  St.  Paulinus,  liad 
])cfore  been  so  rudcl}^  disturbed  and  cut  short. 
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St.  Aidan  had  completed  tlie  sixteenth  year  of  his       St.  Aidan's 
episcopate  when  called  to  his  heavenly  reward.     He         s.  UxUe 

,.,.  ,..  ,,  .  T         Hist.  Ecel.  iii.  17. 

was  engaged  m  his  usual  missionary  labours  in  a  dis- 
trict whose  centre  was  a  country  village  of  the  King's, 
not  far  from  the  city  of  Bamborough,  when  he  was 
seized  with  his  mortal  sickness.  There  was  a  church 
in  the  same  village,  and  when  St.  Aidan  was  taken 
ill,  they  put  up  for  him  a  tent  against  the  western 
wall  of  the  buildino-.  This  tent  enclosed  a  wooden 
prop  or  buttress  to  the  wall,  and  leaning  against  this 
wooden  prop  St.  Aidan  breathed  his  last.  '  His  His  relics. 
body,'  St.  Bede  says,  '  was  at  once  translated  from 
thence  to  the  island  of  Lindisfarne,  and  buried  in  tlie 
cemetery  of  the  brethren.  But  after  some  time, 
when  a  larger  cathedral  {basilica)  was  built  there,^ 
and  dedicated  in  honour  of  the  most  blessed  Prince 
of  the  Apostles,  his  bones  were  removed  to  it,  and 
deposited  at  the  right  of  the  altar,  according  to  the 
veneration  due  to  so  great  a  pontiff.' 

Some  years  after  the  death  of  St.  Aidan,  Penda,  Ensuing  miracles. 
the  heathen  king  of  Mercia,  again  attacked  North - 
umbria  with  a  hostile  army,  and  laid  it  waste  with 
fire  and  sword.  The  village  in  which  St.  Aidan 
died  was  on  that  occasion  set  on  fire  and  consinned 
in  the  flames,  together  with  its  church.  But  the 
wooden  prop  which  had  supported  the  expmng  Saint 

1  This  new  ehurch  at  Lindisfarne,  as  St.  Bede  states  else- 
where (B.  iii.  c.  25),  was  biiilt  by  St.  Finan,  who  succeeded  St. 
Aidan  in  the  episcopate,  and  was  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  the 
Apostle,  by  Archbishop  Theodore  some  time  afterwards. 
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was  miraculously  preserved  uninjured.  The  flames 
liad  no  power  to  consume  that  post,  though  they 
destroyed  everything  else  that  was  round  about. 
The  miracle  becoming  known,  and  the  church  being 
again  rebuilt,  the  same  Avooden  prop  was  used  as 
before  for  an  outside  support  to  the  wall.  Some 
time  afterwards  another  conflagration,  Avhich  was 
the  result  of  carelessness,  again  destroyed  the  said 
village  with  its  church.  But  on  this  occasion  also, 
the  post  against  which  St.  Aidan  had  leaned  as  he  ex- 
pired, escaped  uninjured.  The  flames  of  fire  curled 
through  the  very  holes  through  which  it  was  fastened 
to  the  wall,  but  they  were  miraculously  prevented 
from  having  any  power  over  the  wooden  prop  itself. 
*  Wherefore,'  proceeds  St.  Bede,  '  the  church  having 
been  built  there  a  third  time,  they  did  not  affix  that 
prop,  as  before,  outside,  by  way  of  support,  but  they 
placed  it  inside  the  church  itself,  in  memory  of  the 
miracle,  where  those  who  entered  should  bend  the 
knee  and  implore  the  mercy  of  heaven.  And  it  is 
well  known  that  since  that  time,  many  have  obtained 
the  grace  of  being  healed  in  the  same  place ;  nay, 
many  have  sought  remedies  for  the  sickness  of  them- 
selves and  those  belonging  to  them,  by  chips  cut  off 
from  the  said  post,  and  put  into  water.' 
St.  Aidan's  In  his  lifetime,  as  St.   Bede  relates,  St.  Aidan's 

ejaculation  averts 

the  burning       appeal  to  God  had  preserved  the  city  of  Bamborough 
Bamborough.      from  tlic  flauics.    The  sauic  rcdoubtablc  Pcuda  of  the 

Hist.  Eccl.  iii.  10.  .  .  it-  ,  .  i  •       i 

Mercians,  not  liaviiig  succeeded  m  taking  the  city  by 
storm,  had  on  that  occasion  heaped  iij)  an  immense  pile 
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of  combustibles  against  it,  on  the  land  side  ;  and  when 
the  wind  was  favourable,  he  set  them  on  fire,  in  order 
to  burn  the  city.  St.  Aidan,  from  the  neighbouring 
Isle  of  Fame,  where  he  was  wont  at  times  to  retire 
for  j)rivacy  and  prayer,  beheld  the  mounting  flames 
and  smoke,  and  it  was  said  that,  raising  his  hands 
and  eyes  to  heaven,  he  exclaimed  with  tears  :  '  Be- 
hold, Lord,  what  great  evils  Penda  does  ! ' —  Vide^ 
Domine,  quanta  mala  facit  Penda!  At  the  word 
the  wind's  direction  was  reversed,  and  the  flames, 
being  borne  away  by  it  from  the  city,  were  blown 
in  the  face  of  the  hostile  army.  Some  were  injured, 
all  were  terrified ;  and  acknowledging  the  hand  of 
God,  they  raised  the  siege. 

In  reference  to  St.  Aidan's  death,  St.  Bede  un-  st.  Aidan's 
hesitatingly  aflirms  that,  '  having  been  removed  from  Hist  EccUU^u,  15. 
this  world,  he  received  from  the  Lord  the  endless 
reward  of  his  labours.'  De  sceculo  ablatus,  perpetua 
laborum  suorum  a  Domino  prcemia  recepit.  And 
immediately  afterwards  he  adds,  that  'the  beholder  of 
the  inward  heart  made  outwardly  manifest,  even  by 
the  sign  of  miracles,  how  great  his  merit  was.'  Qui 
cujus  7neriti  fuerit,  etiam  miraculorum  signis  internus 
arbiter  edocuit. 

1  will  not  pause  to  repeat  other  anecdotes  related        st.  Bede's 
of  St.  Aidan  by  St.  Bede.     But  I  must  not  pass  over        st  Aidan?^ 
unnoticed   three   particular   passages,    wherein    the 
Saxon  saint  and  historian  speaks  expressly  of  St. 
Aidan's  Celtic  observance  of  Easter,  and  comments 
upon  it  with  freedom.     The  first  of  these  passages 
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occurs  immediately  after  tlie  mention  of  St.  Oswald's 
request  to  the  Scots,  that  they  would  send  him  a 
bishop  to  instruct  his  people.  St.  Bede  having 
related  this,  continues  : — 


The  '  He  obtained  what  he  sought  without  dela}^     For  he 

Ilist^  EccL  W  3  received  the  Pontiff  Aidan,  a  man  of  the  greatest  meekness, 
piety,  and  moderation,  and  one  who  had  the  zeal  of  God, 
but  not  wholly  according  to  knowledge.  For  he  was  wont 
to  observe  the  Lord's  Paschal  Da}^,  after  the  custom  of  his 
nation  wliich  we  have  very  often  mentioned,  from  the 
fourteenth  moon  to  the  twentieth.  For  indeed,  the 
northern  province  of  the  Scots  and  the  whole  nation  of  the 
Picts  at  that  time  still  celebrated  the  Lord's  Pasch 
according  to  this  rule,  supposing  that  they  therein  followed 
the  writings  of  the  holy  and  praiseworthy  P'ather  Anatolius. 
Every  person  of  learning  very  easily  perceives  whether  this 
is  true.  But  the  Scottish  nations  which  dwelt  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  island  of  Ireland,  had  recently 
learned,  through  the  admonition  of  the  bishop  of  the 
Apostolic  See,  to  observe  the  Pasch  in  the  canonical 
manner.' 

In  the  second  of  the  passages  referred  to,  St.  Bede 
speaks  still  more  strongly  in  condemnation  of  St. 
Aidan's  practice  as  regards  the  time  for  the  obser- 
vance of  Easter,  but  none  the  less  warmly  of  his 
virtues.  The  said  passage  forms  the  conclusion  of 
the  chapter  telling  of  St.  Aidan's  death  and  of  the 
circumstances  which  ensued,  as  above  stated ;  after 
which  St.  Bede  proceeds  as  follows : — 

Th?  <  But   I  have  written  these  things  respecting  the  person 

H^Xec(L  iiirr^.    ^'"1  ^^'^*  works  of  the  aforesaid  man  ;  by  no  means  praising 

ur  coiiiincnding  in  hitn  what  lie  less  perfectly  understood 
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concerning  the  observance  of  Easter ;  nay,  very  nnich 
detesting  the  same,  as  I  have  most  plainly  proved  in 
the  book  which  I  have  composed  "  De  temporibus ;"  but, 
as  a  true  historian,  simply  describing  those  things  which 
were  done  by  him  or  through  him,  and  praising  such 
things  as  are  deserving  of  praise  in  his  acts,  and  re- 
cording them  for  the  use  of  the  readers:  namely,  his 
earnest  pursuit  of  peace  and  charity,  of  continence  and 
humility ;  his  mind  victorious  over  anger  and  avarice, 
and  holding  pride  and  vainglory  alike  in  contempt ; 
his  industry,  both  in  performing  and  in  teaching 
the  heavenly  commandments ;  his  diligence  in  reading 
and  watching;  his  authority,  worthy  of  a  priest,  in  re- 
pressing the  haughty  and  powerful,  and  likewise  his  ten- 
derness in  consoling  the  infirm,  and  relieving  or  defending 
the  poor.  To  comprise  many  things  in  a  brief  sentence, 
so  far  as  we  have  learned  from  those  who  knew  him, 
he  took  pains  not  to  neglect  any  of  all  the  things  which 
through  the  evangelical,  or  apostolical,  or  prophetical 
writings,  he  knew  were  to  be  done,  but  with  all  his  might 
to  fulfil  all  of  them  in  his  works.  These  things  in  the 
aforesaid  bishop  I  much  esteem  and  love,  because  certainly 
I  have  no  doubt  that  these  things  were  pleasing  to  God. 
But  I  neither  approve  nor  praise  his  not  observing  Easter  at 
its  proper  season,  either  through  ignorance  of  its  canonical 
time,  or,  if  he  knew  it,  being  prevailed  upon  by  the 
authority  of  his  nation  not  to  follow  it.  Yet  this  I  do 
approve  in  him,  that  in  the  celebration  of  his  Easter,  he 
liad  nothing  else  at  heart,  he  venerated  and  preached 
nothing  else  than  that  which  we  do,  that  is,  the  redemption 
of  the  human  race,  through  the  passion,  resurrection,  as- 
cension into  heaven  of  the  Mediator  between  God  and 
men,  the  Man  Jesus  Christ.  So  that  he  did  not,  as  some 
falsely  suppose,^  keep  this  feast   on  the  fourteenth  moon 

'  Here  again  there  is  apparent.])^  an  allusion  to  Eddius.      See 
above,  pp.  159,  231. 
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on  whatever  day  of  the  week  it  might  fall,  with  the  Jews, 
Lilt  always  on  the  Lord's  day,  from  the  fourteenth  to  the 
twentieth  moon ;  on  accoimt  of  his  faith  in  the  Lord'8 
resurrection,  which  took  place  on  the  first  day  of  tlie  week, 
and  on  account  of  his  hope  in  our  own  resurrection,  which, 
together  with  holy  church,  he  believed  will  verily  come  to 
pass  on  the  same  first  day  of  the  week,  which  is  now  called 
the  Lord's  Day.  Unde  et  hanc  non,  id  quidam  falso 
opinantur,  quarta  decima  luna  in  qualibet  feria  cum 
Jiidceis,  sed  die  Dominica  semper  agebat,  a  luna 
quarta  decima  usque  ad  vicesimam ;  propter  Jidem 
videlicet  Dominicce  resurreciionis  quam  una  sabbati 
factam,  propterque  spem  nostrce  resurrectionis  quam 
eadem  una  sabbati,  quw  nunc  Dominica  dies  dicitur, 
veraciter  futuram  cum  sancta  ecclesia  credebat.'' 

The  third  passage  which  now  remains  to  be  quoted, 
is  still  more  explicit  than  any  yet  mentioned,  in  its 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  Bishop  Aidan,  and  con- 
sequently his  clergy  and  disciples,  were  not  looked 
upon  as  severed  from  the  Eoman  Catholic  commu- 
nion, although  they  kept  their  Easter  after  their  own 
Celtic  fashion.  In  his  chapter  on  the  Synod  of 
Whitby,  which  will  sliortly  be  more  fiiUy  noticed, 
St.  Bede  gives  an  account  of  the  state  of  things 
at  that  time,  in  reference  to  the  Paschal  controversy, 
and  in  tlie  course  o''  his  remarks  he  says: — 

The  '  But   this  difference  of  Paschal  observance  during  the 

i^r'^r-rr^w^'^-  lifetime  of  Aidan  was  patiently  tolerated  by  all  men,  who 
clearly  understood  that,  although  he  could  not  keep  Easter 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  those  who  had  sent  him,  yet  he 
dihgently  strove  to  fulfil  the  works  of  faith,  of  piety,  and 
of  love,  according  to  the  custom  habitual  to  all  saints  ;  so 
tliat    he  was  deservedly  loved  \)y  all,  even  by  those  who 
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differed  respecting  Easter  ;  and  was  held  iu  veneration  not 
only  by  ordinary  persons,  but  also  by  the  bishops  them- 
selves, Honorius  of  Canterbury  and  Felix  of  the  Kast 
Angles.' 

Archbishop  Honorius  had  received  the  pall  direct  Archbisiiopir..iiorius. 
from   the   Pope,   with   an   affectionate  letter,  after   Hist.  Ecei.  \i  is. 
his  consecration  by  St.  Paulinus. 

Bishop  Felix  was  a  native  of  Burojundy,  in  which  r.ishop  i-\iix. 
country  also  he  was  ordained.  He  had  been  sent, 
at  his  own  request,  by  Archbishop  Honorius,  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  East  Angles.  Whatever 
might  have  been  the  apparent  virtues  of  St.  Aidan, 
if  he  or  his  followers  had  been  '  out  of  communion 
with  Eome,'  it  is  impossible  that  such  men  as  Arch- 
bishop Honorius  and  Bishop  Felix  should  have  held 
him  '  in  veneration.' 

Nay,  the  Eoman  Church  herself  publicly  claims        Testimony 
St.  Aidan  as  her  own,  and  tells  of  the  vision  of  his     Romau  ciniroh. 
soul  borne  by  angels  into  heaven,  through  which 
the  great  St.  Cuthbert  was  induced  to  embrace  the 
monastic  life.     The  Eoman  Martyrology  thus  com- 
memorates St.  Aidan,  on  the  5th  of  August : — 

'  In  England  '  (the  feast)  '  of  St.  Aidan,  bishop  of 
Lindisfarne,  whose  soul  having  been  seen  carried  up 
to  heaven,  by  St.  Cuthbert  the  shepherd,  having  left 
his  sheep  he  became  a  monk.' 

In  Anglia  sancti  Aidani  Episcopi  Lindisfamensis, 
cujus  animam  cum  sanctus  Cutlibertus  ovium  pastor 
in  cceliun  ferri  vidwset,  relictis  ovibiis  fadus  est 
tnunachus. 
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Alter  this  amount  of  counter-testimony  it  can- 
not be  believed  that  St.  Aiclan  and  liis  fellow- 
missionaries,  whose  different  Paschal  observance, 
St.  Bede  saj^s,  '  was  patiently  tolerated  by  all  men,' 
were  outwardly  separated  from  Eoman  Catholic 
communion. 


St.  Finan, 

BecoDil  bishop 

of 
Lindisfarne. 


Hift.  Eccl.  iii.  25. 


Vita  S.  rinani, 
ActaSS.  17  Feb. 


The  LaptJsm 

of 

Kinjj  Peada 

of  the 

Middle  Angles, 

by  the 

Scots. 

S.  Beda; 
Hist.  Eccl.  iii.  21. 


The  death  of  St.  Aidan  occurred  in  the  year  651. 
He  was  succeeded  in  the  episcopate  by  St.  Finan, 
who  was  also  a  monk  of  lona,  and  a  strenuous 
maintainer  of  the  Celtic  practices.  According  to 
St.  Bede,  the  efforts  which  were  made  to  induce 
him  to  conform  to  the  general  practice,  only  ren- 
dered him  more  obstinate  in  his  adherence  to  that 
of  his  own  people.  Yet  the  English  Martyrology, 
as  quoted  by  the  Bollandist  father,  Henschenius,  re- 
cords that,  '  in  every  kind  of  good  conversation,  and 
in  holiness  of  life,  he  ended  his  blessed  days  about 
the  year  of  Christ  660.' 

During  St.  Finan's  episcopate,  in  the  year  653, 
Peada,  Kini?  of  the  Middle  Ans^les,  to  which  throne 
he  had  been  elevated  by  liis  father,  the  old  heathen 
King  Penda  of  the  Mercians,  came  to  Oswy,  King 
of  the  Northumbrians,  to  ask  for  his  daughter 
Elfleda  in  marriage.  When  he  heard  the  word  of 
Christian  truth,  being  very  much  persuaded  also  by 
his  friend  Alfrid,  King  Oswy's  son,  who  had  married 
Peada's  sister  Cyneberga,  he  embraced  the  Christian 
rehgion,  and  was  baptized  by  St.  Finan  at  a  village 
of  King  Oswy's,  called  '  At  the  Wall,'  supposed  to 
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Scottish  iiiitfsiou 

in 

Mid-Anjrlia. 


be   tlie   modern   Walton,    or,  according   to   Sniitli,  i^'jI'".  p- i^i.  n^^'^* 

Waubottle,  near  Newcastle.     Together  with  Peada, 

all  the  counts  and  soldiers  who  were  in  his  company, 

as  w^ell  as  their  servants,  were  baptized.     Peada  then 

having  received  four  priests  to  preach  the  gospel  to 

his  people  and  baptize  them,  returned  joyful  to  his 

home.     The  priests  were  successful  in  their  mission 

in  his  province.     They  were  wilhngly  listened  to, 

and  many  persons,  high  and   low   in   rank,   daily 

renounced  idolatry  and  were  baptized.     Neither  did 

his  pagan  father,  Penda,  forbid  them  to  preach  in 

Mercia.      He   tolerated   Christianity,  but  he  hated 

and  despised  all  such  as  professed  the  faith  of  Christ 

without  corresponding  works,  saying,  that  those  ]ier- 

sons  were  contemptible  and  miserable  who  refused 

to  obey  the  God  in  whom  they  believed. 

Two  years  afterwards  King  Penda  was  defeated 
in  battle  and  slain  by  the  Christian  King  Oswy,  of 
Northumbria,  and  the  government  of  Mercia  having 
passed  into  Oswy's  hands,  one  of  the  aforesaid 
priests,  a  Scot  of  the  name  of  Diimia,  was  conse- 
crated by  St.  Finan  as  Bishop  both  of  the  Midland 
Ancles  and  the  Mercians.  He  died  and  was  buried 
among  the  Middle  Angles,  having  converted  many 
people  to  the  faith.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
episcopate  by  another  Scot,  named  Ceollach,  who, 
not  long  afterwards  having  left  his  bishopric,  re- 
turned to  the  parent  monastery  of  lona.  His 
successor  in  the  same  bishopric  was  Trumhere, 
who  is  described  by  St.  Bede  as  '  a  religious  man. 


The 

Scottish  missioa 

is 

extended  iuto 

Mercia. 

S.  Eedffi 

Hist.  Eccl.  iii.  21. 


Ibid.  c.  22. 
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and   educated   in   monastic   life,  by  nation   indeed 
English,   but   ordained    bisliop   by   the   Scots,"   by 
whom  he  liad  been  taught. 
St.  Crtici.  St.  Bede  also  mentions  St.  Cedd  as  beino^  one  of 

Hist.  Ecd.  iii.  21, 22.  .  .  .  . 

the  four  priests  sent  with  King  Peada  to  evangelize 
Ibid.  c.  23.  the  Midland  Angles.  He  was  brother  to  St.  Chad, 
and  first  founder  of  the  monastery  of  Lastingham, 
in  which  house  he  established  the  religious  customs 
of  Lindisfarne,  wliere  he  had  himself  been  educated. 
The  Whilst    St.    Cedd   was    en2:acred   in   his    mission 

amongst  amongst  the  Middle  Angles,  King  Sigebert  of  the  East 
East  Saxons.  Saxous  was  iuduccd  to  embrace  Christianity  through 
the  exhortations  of  King  Oswy  of  Northumbria, 
A.D.  653,  and  he,  like  Peada,  received  baptism  from 
the  hands  of  St.  Finan,  at  the  village  called  '  At  the 
Wall.'  It  was  so  called  because  it  was  close  to  the 
old  Eoman  wall,  about  twelve  miles  distant  from 
the  eastern  sea.  Sigebert  also,  in  like  manner, 
asked  for  priests  to  evangelize  his  people.  St.  Cedd 
was  consequently  called  from  the  province  of  the 
Middle  Angles,  and  sent  to  the  East  Saxons,  with 
another  priest  as  his  companion.  After  they  had 
travelled  throughout  the  country  and  'gathered,' 
says  St.  Bede,  '  a  numerous  church  to  the  Lord,'  St. 
Cedd  went  to  Lindisfarne  to  consult  with  St.  Finan, 
Avho,  on  learning  his  success,  \\'ith  the  assistance  of 
two  other  bishops  consecrated  him  Bishop  of  the 
East  Saxons.  The  territory  of  that  people  extended 
over  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  the  south  of  Ilertford- 
ehire,     Their  metropolis  was  London,  and  their  last 
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bishop,  before  they  cast  off  the  faitli,  had  been  the 
Eomaii  St.  Mellitus.  In  this  way  ditl  the  See  of 
St.  Melhtus  devolve  upon  a  disciple  of  the  Scots,  and 
a  follower  of  their  ecclesiastical  usages,  St,  Cedd, 
however,  abandoned  those  practices  for  the  Eoman, 
after  the  conference  of  Whitby. 

Wlien    St.    Cedd   returned   to    his    province    as        St,  CccWs 
bishop,  he  built  churches  in  several  places,  and  or-        residence. 
dained   priests   and   deacons   to   assist  him    in   his 
spiritual  labours.     He  mostly  resided  in  a  city  called 
Ithancestir,  which  was  on  the  river  Pante,  now  the  Eoim,  p.  147,  notes. 
Blackwater  Eiver,  near  Maldon  in  Essex ;  and  in 
another   named  Tilaburg  (now  Tilbury),  near   the 
Thames,  opposite  to  Gravesend.     '  In  which  places,' 
says  St.  Bede,  '  having  collected  a  flock  of  the  ser- 
vants of  Christ,  he  taught  them  to  observe  the  disci- 
pline of  a  regular  life,  so  far  as  the  rude  people  were 
yet  able  to  receive  it.' 

Thus  the  field  of  missionary  labour  at  that  time  ireLmd's  large 
occupied  by  the  Scots  in  England,  extended  from  the  England''  conversiou. 
Tweed  to  the  Thames,  comprising  all  the  interior  of 
the  country  from  the  borders  of  Lincolnshire  and 
Cambridgeshire,  as  far  west  as  Wales,  and  including 
on  the  east  the  aforesaid  kingdom  of  the  East  Saxons. 
It  was  to  the  missionary  efforts  of  the  Scots  that  the 
establishment,  or  revival,  of  Christianity  was  due 
throughout  this  large  portion  of  our  island.  Now,  as 
before  observed,  the  term  Scot  at  that  time  designated 
the  Irish ;  and  the  monastery  of  lona,  which  was 
the  mother  and  the  centre  of  all  these  missions,  was 
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essentially  Irish  in  its  foundation  and  its  liistory. 
Owing  to  the  more  modern  application  and  restric- 
tion of  the  term  Scot  to  our  Caledonian  neigh- 
bours, we  are  too  apt  to  forget  how  largely  we  are 
indebted  to  Ireland  for  the  conversion  of  our  heathen 
ancestors. 

The  history  The  Scots  no  doubt  would  everywhere  carry  with 

of  the  .  •        y-N   1    •  •  1         • 

AMiitby  Con&ience.  tlicm  their  pcculiar  Celtic  customs,  respectmg  the  time 
of  keeping  Easter,  and  the  tonsure.    It  is  not  therefore 
surprising  that  as  the  church  advanced,  and  as  the 
Roman  and  Scottish  missions  came  into  closer  contact 
with    one   another,  greater  confusion    should   have 
The  differences     aiiscn  from  tliosc  differences  of  practice,  which  had 
discipline        becii  bomc  witli  and  tolerated,  on  both  sides,  for 
miituaiiy^toieraied  ^^'ar  thirty  ycars  after  the  first  arrival  of  the  Scottish 
See^aborc ^1^276.   "lissionarics  in  Northumbria.    James,  the  deacon  left 
."See  above.^pp.  240,  ^^  gj._  Pauhiius,  adlicrcd  Constantly  to  his  Roman 
Easter,  together  with  all  those  whom  he  could  per- 
suade to  adopt  it,  and  yet  continued  instructing  the 
people  and  baptizing,  apparently  together  with  the 
Scots,    with    whom   he   was   evidently   on   friendly 
terms ;  for  St.  Bede  tells  us  that  he  taught  them  the 
ecclesiastical  chant,  according  to  the  custom  in  Rome 
and  at  Canterlniry. 
St.  Coiman,  About  the  year  661,  St.  Finan   died.      He   was 

third  binliop 

of  succeeded   in    the  Bishopric  of  Lindisfarne  by  St. 

Lindinfarne.  p  o         i         t  i        i 

s.  Bed:.'         Colman,  who  was  also  sent  out  or  fecotland,  and  who 

llibt.  Eccl.  iii.  2.3.  ,  i     .•       4^  •    ^    •  c    ^1 

was  a  strenuous  and  an  obstinate  mnmtauicr  or  the 
Celtic  observance  of  Easter.     In  liis  lime  the  con- 
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troversy  respecting  Easter  and  otlier  points  of  ecclc-  iMatters 
siasticul  discipline,  says  St.  Bede,  assumed  a  more  come  to  a  crisis, 
serious  aspect  {gravior  de  ohservatione  PaschcB  necnon 
et  de  aliis  ecclesiasticce  vitce  disciplinis  controversia 
nata  est).  He  adds  that  '  this  question  justly  dis- 
turbed the  thoughts  and  hearts  of  many,  who  feared 
lest  perchance,  having  received  the  name  of  Chris- 
tian, they  were  running,  or  had  run,  in  vain.'  Those 
who  came  from  Kent  or  from  France,  protested  that 
the  Scots  observed  Easter  at  variance  with  the 
custom  of  the  universal  church.  Foremost  amono; 
these  was  Eonan,  himself  a  Scot,  but  who  had 
learned  tlie  true  ecclesiastical  rule  in  the  countries 
of  Gaul  or  Italy.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
arguing  the  point  with  St.  Finan,  by  which  means 
many  were  set  right,  or  brought  to  enquire  more 
carefully  into  the  subject.  But  St.  Finan  himself, 
so  far  from  being  amended,  only  became  more  ob- 
stinate, and  more  openly  opposed  to  tlie  truth. 
James  the  deacon  also,  as  has  been  said,  observed 
the  true  and  Catholic  Easter,  and  taught  as  many  as 
he  could  to  do  the  same.  King  Oswy,  who  had  been 
baptized  and  instructed  by  tlie  Scots,  thought  nothing 
could  be  better  than  what  they  taught.  His  son 
Alfrid,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  been  instructed 
in  tlie  Christian  religion  by  St.  Wilfrid,  after  that 
saint's  return  from  Rome  and  Gaul,  rightly  perceived 
that  his  teaching  ought  to  be  preferred  to  all  tlie 
traditions  of  the  Scots.  Queen  Eanfleda,  the  wife  of 
Oswy,  who  was  the  daughter  of  King  Edwin  tlie  dis- 
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ciple  and  friend  of  St.  Pauliniis,  also  followed  the 
Eoman  usages,  as  she  had  seen  done  during  her 
sojourn  in  Kent ;  her  followers  did  the  same,  as  Avell 
as  the  priest  Eonianus,  whom  she  had  Avith  her  from 
Kent.  Thus  it  is  said  sometimes  to  have  happened 
in  those  days,  that  Easter  was  celebrated  twice  in  the 
same  year,  and  that  whilst '  the  king,  having  ended 
the  fasts,  was  keeping  the  Paschal  Sunday,  the  queen 
and  her  people,  still  continuing  the  fast,  w^ere  cele- 
brating the  Day  of  Palms.' 
Assembling  Bisliop  Agilbert,  who  has  previously  been  men- 

the  conference     tioucd,  was  at  that  time  in  Northumbria ;   and,  at 

AMiitbyrA.D.  664.  ^ho  rcqucst  of  King  Alfrid,  he  had  ordained  St. 
Wilfrid  as  priest,  in  St.  Wilfrid's  own  monastery  of 
Eipon.  Bishop  Agilbert  had  with  him  a  priest  named 
Agatho.  The  questions  respecting  the  Pasch  and 
other  ecclesiastical  matters  having  been  raised,  it  was 
determined  to  assemble  a  synod  in  the  monastery 
of  St.  Hilda,  at  Whitby,  by  which  an  end  might  be 
put  to  the  disputes  which  had  now  reached  so  great 
a  height.  Here  tlie  two  parties  met,  not  as  men 
divided  by  religious  communion,  but  as  members  of 
one  church,  who  came  together  to  discuss  an  important 
question  of  internal  ecclesiastical  discipline.  It  is  to 
be  remarked,  that  the  assembly  itself  was  held  in  a 
Celtic  monastery,  and  lliat  tlie  responsible  office  of 
interpreter  was  entrusted  to  a  bishop  who  belonged 
to  the  party  of  the  Celts. 

])iirnii.'irie8  prfFcnt.      '  Tlicrc  cauic  thcrc,'  says  St.  Bede,  '  both  the  kings, 

liibt.  ICccl.  iii.  25.  i         /•     i  i      ,i  >     // ^  p    -Nr*^ 

namely,  the   lather    and   tJie  son     (Oswy  or   JNor- 
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thumbria,  and  Alfrid  who  ruled  the  province  of 
Deira  under  liim) ;  '  Bishops,  Colman,  with  liis  clergy 
from  Scotia  ;  Agilbert,  with  Agatho  and  Wilfrid, 
priests,  James  and  Eomanus  were  on  the  side  of 
the  latter.  The  Abbess  Hilda  and  her  followers 
were  on  the  side  of  the  Scots,  on  which  was  also  the 
venerable  Bishop  Cedd,  not  long  before  ordained  by 
the  Scots,  as  has  been  said,  and  who  showed  himself 
in  that  council  a  most  careful  interpreter  for  both 
parties.' 

King  Oswy  opened  the  business  of  the  assembly 
by  observing,  that  '  those  who  served  one  God  ought 
to  follow  one  rule  of  life,  and  not  to  differ  in  the 
celebration  of  the  heavenly  sacraments,  when  they 
all  of  them  hoped  for  one  kingdom  in  heaven ;  but 
rather  to  enquire  which  was  the  truer  tradition, 
and  that  such  should  be  followed  by  all  in  common.' 
He  then  called  upon  his  own  bishop,  Colman,  to 
state  in  the  first  place  his  custom  and  its  origin. 
Colman  said  that  he  had  received  his  rule  for  the 
observance  of  Easter  from  his  superiors,  who  had 
sent  him  there  as  bishop,  and  that  all  their  fathers, 
men  beloved  by  God,  were  known  to  have  kept  it  in 
the  same  way ;  he  further  appealed  to  the  authority 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  the  disciple  specially  be- 
loved by  our  Lord,  and  the  churches  over  which  he 
presided,  as  having  followed  the  same  practice ;  and  he 
added  other  similar  remarks.  Wlien  St.  Colman  had 
ended,  the  king  called  on  Agilbert  also  to  set  forth 
his  custom  with  its  origin,  or  the  authority  on  which 
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St.  Wilfrid  it  rested.  Upon  which  Bishop  Agilbert  begged 
St.  boinian  that  his  disciple,  the  priest  Wilfrid,  might  speak  in 
the  question.  his  stead,  On  account  of  his  own  imperfect  acquaint- 
ance with  the  English  language.  St.  Wilfrid  accord- 
ingly appealed  to  what  he  had  found  to  be  the 
custom  of  all  in  '  Eome,  where  the  blessed  Apostles 
Peter  and  Paul  lived,  taught,  suffered,  and  were 
buried ;'  adding,  that  the  same  was  practised  by  all, 
throughout  Italy  and  Gaul,  as  well  as  throughout 
Africa,  Asia,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  the  whole  world, 
excepting  only  the  Scots,  with  tlie  Picts  and  Britons 
their  accomplices,  with  whom  in  these  two  last 
islands  of  the  ocean  (England  and  Ireland),  and  not 
indeed  in  the  whole  of  them,  they  foolishly  laboured 
to  contend  against  all  the  world.  St.  Colman  re- 
sponded that  he  wondered  he  should  call  their 
labour  foolish,  since  they  therein  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  so  great  an  apostle,  who  was  found  worthy 
to  repose  on  the  breast  of  the  Lord,  and  whom  all 
the  world  knew  to  have  lived  most  wisely.  St.  Wil- 
See  above,  frid  tlicu  cxplaiucd,  as  has  been  stated  already,  that 
St.  Jolm,  out  of  compassion  for  the  weakness  of  the 
Jewish  converts,  kept  Easter  on  the  day  of  their 
Passover,  whether  Sunday  or  otlierwise.  whilst  St. 
Colman  and  the  Celts  never  kept  it  except  on  a 
Sunday,  though  they  differed  from  the  Roman  tra- 
dition in  the  calculation  of  tliat  Sunday.  lie  af- 
lirmed  that  St.  Peter  kept  the  Pasch  from  the  15th 
to  the  21st;  and  consequently  he  argued  that  the 
Celts  neither  agreed  with  St.  John,  nor  with  St.  Peter, 
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nor  with  the  Law,  nor  with   the  Gospel,  '  in  the 
celebration  of  the  greatest  festival.' 

St.  Cohnan  enquired  in  reply,  whether  the  holy 
man  Auatolius  held  what  was  contrary  to  the  law 
or  the  gospel,  who  wrote  that  the  Pasch  was  to  be 
kept  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  twentieth  moon ; 
and  wdiether  it  was  to  be  believed  that  their  father 
Columba  and  his  successors,  men  dear  to  God,  wdio 
kept  Easter  in  the  same  way,  had  thought  or  acted 
contrary  to  the  divine  scriptures?  He  alluded 
to  the  miracles,  by  which  the  sanctity  of  many 
amongst  them  was  attested,  and  added  that,  enter- 
taining no  doubt  these  men  were  saints,  he  never 
ceased  to  imitate  their  life,  manners,  and  discipline. 
St.  Wilfrid,  in  reply,  acknowledged  the  holiness  and 
learning  of  Anatohus,  but  showed  that  the  Celts  did 
not  really  follow  his  rule.  He  then  concluded,  as 
follows : — 

'  But  concerning  your  father  Columba  and  his  followers,  S.  Bedse 

whose  sanctity  you  say  that  you  inaitate,  and  whose  rule  ^^ '  ^'^ '  "^'  ''*' 
and  whose  precepts  you  say  that  you  follow,  being-  con- 
firmed by  signs  from  heaven,  I  might  answer :  that  to 
many  who  at  the  judgment  say  to  the  Lord  that  they  have 
prophesied  in  His  Name,  and  cast  out  devils  and  done 
many  wonders,  the  Lord  will  ansv/er  that  He  never  knew 
them.  But  far  be  it  from  me  to  say  this  of  3^our  fathers ; 
since  it  is  much  more  just  to  believe  good  rather  than  evil 
of  those  who  are  unknown  to  us.  Wherefore  I  do  not 
deny  that  they  are  the  servants  of  God,  and  dear  to  Grod, 
who  loved  God  with  artless  simplicity,  but  pious  intention. 
Nor  do  I  think  that  such  an  observance  of  Easter  was 
much  hindrance  to  them,  so  long  as  no  one  came  to  sliow 
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tliem  the  decrees  of  a  more  perfect  rule,  which  they 
sliould  follow.  I  certainly  believe  that  they  would  have 
followed  the  admonitions  of  a  catholic  calculator,  if  such 
a  one  had  then  come  to  them,  in  the  same  way  as  they 
are  shown  to  have  followed  those  commandments  of  God 
which  they  knew  and  had  learned. 

*  But  thou,  and  thy  companions,  if,  having  heard  the 
decrees  of  the  apostolic  see,  yea  of  the  universal  church, 
and  these  confirmed  by  holy  writ,  j^ou  scorn  to  follow 
them,  without  any  doubt  you  sin.  For  although  thy 
fathers  were  saints,  is  their  small  number  out  of  one 
corner  of  a  most  remote  island,  to  be  preferred  to  the 
universal  church  of  Christ  throughout  the  world  ?  And  if 
this  your  Columba,  yea  and  ours  also,  if  he  was  Christ's, 
were  holy  and  powerful  in  miracles,  could  he  in  any  way 
be  preferred  to  the  most  blessed  Prince  of  the  Apostles, 

St.  Matthew,       to  whom  the  Lord  says  :  "  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  tJiis 
*"■     '     *        rock  I  will  build  my  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  it,  and  I  ivlll  give  to  thee  the  keys  of 
the  Jcingdom  of  heaven  "  ? 

'  When  "Wilfrid  thus  ended  speaking,  the  king  said  : 
"  Colman,  were  these  words  really  spoken  by  the  Lord 
to  tliat  Peter?"  Who  answered:  "Truly  so,  0  king." 
But  the  king  said  :  "  Have  you  anything  to  show  of  so 
great  power  given  to  your  Columba  ?  "  But  he  answered : 
"  Nothing."  Then  again  the  king :  "  Do  both  of  you,"  he 
say.s,  "  agree  in  this  without  any  question,  tliat  these  things 
were  principally  said  to  Peter,  and  that  to  him  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  are  given  by  tlie  Lord  ?  "  They 
answered :  "  Even  so,  certainly."  But  he  thus  concluded  : 
"  And  I  say  to  you,  that  this  is  that  door-keeper  whom  I 
will  not  contradict;  but  so  far  as  I  know  and  am  able,  I 
desire  to  be  obedient  to  all  his  statutes;  lest  perchance 
when  I  come  to  the  doors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
there  may  be  no  one  to  unlock  them,  should  he  who  is 
proved  to  hold  the  keys  be  opposed  to  me." 

*  When  the  king  thus  spoke,  all  persons  present,  whether 
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Sop  abuve^ 
lip.  215,  216. 


seated  or  standing,  great  as  well  as  ordinar}^  applauded ; 
and  having  renounced  the  less  perfect  rule,  hastened  to 
conform  themselves  to  those  things  whicli  they  had  learned 
to  be  better.' 

St.  Bede  says  that  there  was  no  little  discussion   iiist.  Ec-cI.  iii.  26 
also  respecting  the  subject  of   the  tonsure,  but   it 
appears  to  have  been  settled  in  the  same  way   as 
the  Easter  question. 

After  the  explanation  already  given  regarding  the 
Paschal  controversy  in  Britain,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
make  any  further  comment  upon  the  respective 
arnjuments  of  St.  Cohnan  and  St.  Wilfrid.  But  there 
are  two  important  points  to  be  noticed  in  reference 
to  St.  Bede's  narrative  of  the  Whitby  synod  in 
general. 

First: — throughout  his  whole  account  of  the  as- 
sembly and  its  proceedings,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
intimation  of  the  existence  of  any  suspension  of  out- 
ward ecclesiastical  communion,  between  the  dissen- 
tient parties.  Had  St.  Wilfrid  regarded  the  Celts  as 
separated  from  Eoman  Catholic  communion,  he 
would  not  have  been  satisfied  by  telling  St.  Cohnan, 
that  he  and  his  associates  sinned  if  they  persisted  in 
their  error,  after  having  been  made  aware  that  it 
was  contrary  to  Roman  Catholic  decrees.  He  was 
bold  and  open  in  his  language,  and,  if  their  obstinacy 
had  involved  them  in  separation  from  Eome  and  the 
universal  church,  he  would  have  told  them  so  dis- 
tinctly, and  would  have  charged  them  with  the 
guilt  of  schism ;  whereas,  though  he  represents  to 
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them  tlic  gravity  of  their  fault,  lie  does  not,  according 
to  St.  Bede,  even  imply  that  it  involved  any  interrup- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  communion.^  Again,  if  out- 
ward interconmiunion  had  been  suspended,  St.  Bede 
would  certainly  have  informed  us,  not  only  of  the 
abandonment  of  the  Celtic  usages  by  the  majority, 
but   also   of  their  consequent  reconciliation  to  the 

^  Perhaps  it  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  in  the  sliort 
speech  which  Eddius  on  this  occasion  puts  into  the  month  of  St. 
Wilfrid  (  Vita,  cap.  x.),  he  represents  him  as  indirectly  anathe- 
matizing his  opponents  in  the  Paschal  controversy.  He  says  that 
after  stating  the  universal  and  approved  practice,  St.  Wilfrid 
declared : — Hcec  ratio  disciplince  Apostolicce  sedis  est,  et  pene 
totius  mundi,  et  sic  dixerunt  patres  nostri  post  multa  judicia  :  qui 
unum  ex  Ins  condemnaverit,  anathema  sit.  But,  as  it  has  already 
been  shown  (see  above,  pp.  155  etc.),  Eddius  is  not  to  be  en- 
tirely relied  upon  in  details,  and,  in  fact,  in  this  same  chapter  on 
the  Whitby  conference,  he  falls  into  the  strange  error  of  stating 
that  St.  Wilfrid  was  commanded  to  speak  on  the  occasion  by 
Bishop  Agilbert  and  Pope  Agatho.  lie  says,  Imperatvm  est  ab 
jFj(jelberto  Episcopo  tixinsmarino,  et  Agathone  Papa,  Presbijtero 
Sancto  Wilfrido  et  Abhati  suaviloiina  eloquentia  in  sua  linrjua 
Romance  Ecclesice,  et  Apostolicce  sedis  dare  rationem.  St. 
Vitalianus  was  Pope  at  the  time  of  the  Whitby  synod,  and  the 
pontificate  of  St.  Agatho  did  not  commence  till  the  year  078. 
St.  Bede  (as  has  been  said)  mentions  a  priest  of  the  name  of 
Agatho  as  attending  on  Bishop  Agilbert,  and  Dom.  Mabillon 
suggests  that  the  Avord  Papa  may  perhaps  have  crept  in  through 
the  mistake  of  a  transcriber ;  but  the  priest  Agatho  would  hardly 
have  been  spoken  of  as  comnuutdiiirj  St.  Wilfrid,  himself  a  priest 
and  abl)ot,  to  address  the  assembly.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
Eddius,  tliough  so  strongly  prejudiced  against  the  Celt.s,  speaks 
in  the  same  chapter  of  St.  Hilda,  who  belonged  to  their  party, 
and  was  present  on  their  side  at  WhilTty,  as  'the  lioly  nun,  the 
most  pious  Hilda,' — 2n'(esenti  Sancta-J^fonic/i  piissima  Hilda,  &c. 
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church.  Whereas,  all  that  he  says  is,  that,  'having 
abandoned  the  less  perfect  rule,  they  made  haste  to 
tidopt  tliose  things  which  they  learned  to  be  better 
{abdicata  minus  perfecta  institutione^  ad  ea  qum  me- 
liora  cognovenmt,  sese  transferre  festinahant)'  If 
tliey  had  been  separated  from  ecclesiastical  commu- 
nion, a  formal  reconciliation  would  liave  been  essential. 

Secondly  : — it  is  to  be  observed  that  St.  Colman's 
open  and  explicit  profession  of  faith  in  the  preroga- 
tives divinely  conferred  upon  St.  Peter,  renders 
manifest  the  agreement  of  the  Celtic  party  with  their 
opponents,  on  that  most  essential  point. 

Nevertheless,  St.  Colman  was  not  persuaded  that 
he  sinned  against  that  authority  by  persevering,  even 
still,  in  his  Celtic  Easter,  after  the  custom  of  his 
forefathers ;  who,  as  he  considered,  had  always  been 
faithful  to  the  authority  of  St.  Peter's  See,  as  well 
as  to  the  other  precepts  of  Christianity.  He  went 
back  to  lona  to  consult  with  his  own  people,  and 
took  with  him  the  few  other  dissentients  who  would 
not  comply  with  the  decision  of  the  Whitby  Synod. 
He  carried  away  with  him  part  of  the  bones  of 
St.  Aidan,  leaving  part  in  St.  Aidan's  own  church  of 
Lindisfarne. 

St.  Colman  was  accompanied  by  all  the  Scots  whom 
he  had  collected  together  at  Lindisfarne,  and  by 
about  thirty  Englisli.  He  subsequently  crossed  over 
to  Ireland,  and  established  a  monastery  in  the  island 
of  InishbofFm,  off  the  western   coast.     Contentions, 
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liowever,  liaviiig  arisen  between  the  English  and 
Irish  monks,  he  removed  the  former  to  the  main- 
land of  Ireland,  founding  for  them  a  monastery 
called  Mageo,  now  Mayo.  St.  Bede  adds  that  this 
English  house,  called,  it  is  said,  Magio  na  Sasson, 
or  the  '  Saxon  Mayo,'  had  in  his  time  considerably 
increased,  and  that  it  then  contained  an  illustrious 
family  of  monks  collected  together  from  the  English 
])rovinces,  who  had  all  of  them  recently  been  brought 
to  the  better  ecclesiastical  customs,  and  who,  '  after 
the  example  of  the  venerable  fathers,  lived  under  a 
rule  and  a  canonical  Abbot,  in  great  continency  and 
purity,  by  the  work  of  their  own  hands.' 

St.  Colman  has  a  place  amongst  the  Bollandist 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  on  the  18th  of  February;  and 
the  Annals  of  Four  Masters  record  his  coming  to 
Inishboffin,  which  they  assign  to  the  year  667,  as 
follows  : — '  St.  Colman,  bishop,  with  other  saints, 
came  to  the  island  of  Inisbohn,  and  there  built  a 
monastery  which  is  named  after  him.' 

St.  Bede  warmly  extols  the  frugality  and  conti- 
nency, as  well  as  the  zeal  for  saving  souls  displayed 
by  St.  Colman  and  his  predecessors  at  Lindisfarne, 
who,  he  says,  were  wholly  intent  on  serving  God 
and  not  the  world,  on  cultivating  the  heart  and  not 
the  belly.  Tota  enim  fecit  tunc  solicitudo  doctoribus 
illis,  Deo  serviendi  non  sceculo  ;  tota  cura  cordis  e,v- 
co/endi,  non  ventris. 

St.  Bede  informs  us  that  St.  Colman  was  succeeded 
in    the  Bishopric    of  the  Northumbrians,  by  '  the 
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servant  of  Christ,  Tuda,  who  had  been  educated  and   Hist.  Ecci.  iii.  26, 

ordained  bishop  amongst  the  Southern  Scots,'  that  is, 

in  tlie  south  of  Ireland.     He  adds  that,  according 

to  the  custom  of  his  province,  he  wore  the  tonsure 

in  the  form  of  a   crown,  which    was   the  Eoman 

practice,   and  observed  the  Catholic  rule  as  to  the 

Paschal  season.     St.  Bede  describes  him  as  '  a  good 

and    religious    man.'     He    says   that   '  he    arrived 

from  Scotia '  (Ireland)  '  whilst  Colman  still  held  the 

bishopric,'  and  that,  '  both  by  word  and  work,  he 

diligently  taught  to  all,  those  things  which  belong  to 

faith  and  truth.'     Thus  it  would  appear  that  Tuda 

had  previously  laboured  under  Colman  in  North- 

umbria,  notwithstanding  their  differences  respecting 

Easter  and  the  tonsure. 

Eata,  the  Abbot  of  Melrose,  who  is  styled  by  Eata, 

St.  Bede,  '  most  reverend  and  most  meek,'  was  made  of 

Abbot  of  Lindisfarne  over  the  brethren  who  preferred  inXco  citato. 
to  remain  when  St.  Colman  departed.  Eata  had 
been  one  of  twelve  English  boys  whom  St.  Aidan 
had  received  for  Christian  education  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  episcopate.  It  is  said  that  on 
this  account  St.  Colman,  when  on  the  point  of 
leaving,  asked  and  obtained  from  King  Oswy  that 
the  charge  of  the  Abbey  of  Lindisfarne  should  be 
entrusted  to  the  said  Eata.  'For  the  king,'  adds 
St.  Bede,  '  much  loved  the  same  Bishop  Colman,  on 
account  of  his  innate  prudence.'  The  deference 
thus  shown  to  St.  Colman's  wishes  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  Eata,  and  the  freedom  with  which  he  was 
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also  allowed  to  carry  away  a  portion  of  St.  Aidan's 
relics,  are  further  indications  that  he  was  not  even 
then  regarded  as  a  schismatic,  although  he  refused 
to  comply  with  the  decision  of  the  Wliitby  con- 
ference. Eata  afterwards  became  Bishop  of  Lindis- 
farne,  when  that  see  was  restored  by  Ai'chbishop 
Theodore,  after  its  temporary  suspension  on  the 
election  of  St.  Wilfrid  to  York. 
St.  Cedd  St.  Cedd  did  not  imitate  the  obstinacy  of  St.  Col- 

s  Bedffi         man.     Abandoning  the  Celtic  peculiarities,  he  con- 

Hist.  Ecci.  iii.  26.  fopixicd  to  the  Catliolic  customs,  and  returned  to  his 
bishopric  amongst  the  East  Saxons. 

6L  Hilda,  Abbess  It  has  bccn  abovc  mentioned  that  the  celebrated 
Whitby.  Abbess,  St.  EQlda,  took  the  part  of  the  Scots  in  the 
Whitby  conference.  St.  Bede  does  not  say  expressly 
whether  she  subsequently  persevered  in  their  erro- 
neous customs,  or  conformed  to  the  general  usages,  as, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  would  appear  to  be 

Hist.  Ecci.  iv.  23.  most  probable.  But  he  tells  us  that,  '  after  having 
wrought  many  heavenly  works  upon  earth,  being 
removed  hence,  she  passed  to  the  reception  of  the 
rewards  of  heavenly  life,'  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
680,  at  the  age  of  66.  He  speaks  of  her  singular 
piety  and  grace,  and  how  she  not  only  afforded  an 
example  of  hfe  in  her  own  monastery,  but  by  the 
good  report  of  '  her  industry  and  virtue,  furnished 
occasion  of  salvation  and  correction  to  very  many  at 
a  distance.'  God  sent  her  a  lingering  illness  of  many 
years,  during  which  she  was  constant  in  thanksgiving, 
and  in  private  and  public  instruction  of  those  com- 
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mittccl  to  her  cliarge ;  whilst  hor  cxam})le  alTorclGd 
admonition  to  all  to  serve  God  cheerfully  whilst  in 
health,  and  always  faithfully  to  give  thanks  to  Him 
under  adversity  or  sickness.  In  the  seventh  year 
of  her  sickness,  her  last  moment  arrived.  About 
cockcrow  she  received  the  viaticum,  and  having 
sent  for  her  nuns,  she  admonished  them  to  practise 
mutual  services  of  love,  and  to  preserve  evangelical 
peace  with  all.  '  Whilst  exhorting  them,'  says  St. 
Bede,  '  she  gladly  saw  death  approach,  na  ',  rather, 
to  speak  in  the  v/ords  of  the  Lord,  she  passed  from 
death  to  life.'  Two  nuns,  one  of  them  in  a 
monastery  about  thirteen  miles  distant,  the  other 
in  a  remote  part  of  her  own,  not  being  present  at 
the  moment  of  her  death,  w^ere  made  witnesses,  says 
the  same  venerable  historian,  of  'her  entrance  into  the 
eternal  life  of  souls ; '  each  of  them  having  seen  in  a 
vision,  the  soul  of  St.  Hilda  borne  to  heaven  in 
brilliant  light,  amidst  a  company  of  holy  angels,  in 
the  same  night  that  their  sisters  who  were  with  her, 
witnessed  her  departure  from  this  lower  world. 

St.  Hilda  affords  anotlier  instance  of  the  existence   st.  Bede's  account 
of  visible  intercommunion  between  the  Eoman  and  hei^iifo. 

the  Scottish  missions.  St.  Bede  informs  us  that  she  ^^'^^-  ^''-■^-  ^''-  ^^• 
was  descended  from  the  family  of  King  Edwin  of 
Northumbria,  '  with  which  king,  at  the  })reaching  of 
Paulinus  the  first  bishop  of  the  Northumbrians,  she 
also  received  the  faith  and  sacraments  of  Christ,  and 
preserved  them  undefiled  until  she  merited  to  behold 
Him.'     He  says  that  her  life  of  66  years  was  divided 
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into  equal  portions  ;  that  she  passed  the  first  thirty- 
three  years '  most  nobly  in  the  secular  habit,'  and  that 
she  consecrated  the  remaining  thirty-three  '  more 
nobly  to  the  Lord  in  the  monastic  life.'  After  she 
had  determined  to  serve  Him  alone,  and  had  re- 
nounced the  secular  habit,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three, 
she  withdrew  into  the  province  of  the  East  Angles, 
to  whose  king  she  was  related,  desiring,  if  possible, 
to  leave  her  own  country  and  all  that  she  possessed, 
and  to  serve  God  in  a  strange  land  in  the  monastery 
of  Gale,  in  Gaul,  where  her  sister  Heresuid  was  then 
'  awaiting  her  eternal  crown.'  She  remained  a  year 
amongst  the  East  Angles  w^ith  that  intention,  after 
which,  having  been  recalled  to  her  own  land  by 
Bishop  Aidan  [ah  jEdano  episcopo  in  patriam 
revocata),  she  received  the  site  of  a  small  convent  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  river  Wire,  where  she 
remained  for  another  year.  She  was  then  made 
Abbess  of  Heruteu,  now  Hartlepool ;  and,  to  use  the 
words  of  St.  Bede : — 

Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  23.  *  When  Christ's  handmaid,  Hilda,  Avas  preferred  to  the 
rule  of  that  monastery,  she  immediately  applied  herself 
to  order  it  in  all  things  after  tlie  regular  life,  according  to 
the  instructions  she  was  able  to  obtain  from  learned  men ; 
for  both  Bishop  Aidan,  and  as  many  religious  men  as  were 
acquainted  with  her,  were  accustomed  sedulously  to  visit 
her,  earnestly  to  love  her,  and  diligently  to  instruct  her, 
on  account  of  her  peculiar  wisdom  and  love  of  God's 
service. 

'  When,  therefore,  she  had  j)resi(led  for  some  years  over 
this  mouastcry,  very  intent  on  csLablishiug  the  regular  life. 
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it  came  to  pass  that  she  likewise  received  the  charge  of 
constructing  or  regulating  a  monastery  in  a  place  which  is 
called  Streaneshalch '  (Whitby),  '  and  she  diligently  ful- 
filled the  work  which  was  enjoined  her.  For  she  placed 
this  monastery  also  under  the  same  discipline  of  regular 
life  as  the  former ;  and,  indeed,  she  taught  therein  the 
strict  observance  of  justice,  piety,  and  chastity,  and  the 
other  virtues,  but  chiefly  of  peace  and  charity ;  so  that, 
after  the  example  of  the  primitive  church,  no  one  there  was 
rich,  no  one  was  in  want,  for  all  things  were  common  to  all, 
and  nothing  that  anyone  possessed  seemed  to  be  his  own. 
But  her  prudence  was  so  great  that  not  only  ordinary  per- 
sons in  their  difficulties,  but  sometimes  kings  and  princes, 
sought  counsel  from  her  and  received  it.  She  made  those 
under  her  to  give  so  much  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  to  the  practice  of  good  works,  that 
there  wovdd  most  easily  be  seen  there  very  many  who  might 
be  found  fit  to  receive  ecclesiastical  rank,  that  is,  the  office 
of  the  altar. 

'  In  short,  we  afterwards  saw  five  bishops  out  of  the  same 
monastery,  and  all  of  them  men  of  singular  merit  and 
holiness.  Their  names  were  Bosa,  Aetla,  Oftfor,  John, 
and  Wilfrid.' ' 


Such  is  the  account  given  by  St.  Bede  of  St. 
Hilda.  The  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  her  and 
the  praises  which  he  accords  to  her,  tend  to  show 
that  he  did  not  actually  consider  the  Celtic  diflerences 
in  discipline,  to  have  been  of  that  great  importance 
which  his   language   elsewhere   might   occasionally 
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^  This  does  not  seem  to  be  the  same  person  with  St.  AVilfrid, 
but  Wilfrid  II.,  one  of  his  successors  in  the  see  of  York.  The 
bishop  named  before  him  is  St.  John  of  Beverley.  St.  Hilda 
ruled  a  double  monastery  at  Whitby,  containing  distinct  estab- 
lishments of  monks  and  nuns. 
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appear  to  imply.  The  details  wliicli  he  gives  of  her 
history  afford  imquestionable  evidence,  that  he  recog- 
nised the  relisfious  communion  of  St.  Aidan  and  the 
Scottish  missionaries,  as  one  with  that  of  the  Eoman 
and  universal  church.  He  describes  them  as  the 
fathers  of  St.  Hilda's  monastic  life. 

St.  Bede  states  that  St.  Hilda  died  in  the  year  680, 
at  the  age  of  66  ;  and  that  she  had  been  baptized  with 
King  Edwin,  which  event  he  elsewhere  states  to 
Hist.  Eeci.  ii.  11.  havc  occurrcd  in  the  j^ear  627.  King  Edwin  fell  in 
Ibid.  iii.  1  3.  battle  A.D.  633,  and  the  Scotch  missionaries  were 
sent  to  preach  to  the  English  in  the  year  635,  which 
was  the  first  of  St.  Oswald's  reign.  Consequently  St. 
Hilda  was  born  in  the  year  614,  was  baptized  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  and  liad  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  having  been  eight  years  a  Christian,  at  the  time 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Scottish  missionaries  in  North- 
umbria.  But  her  religious  connection  wdth  those 
missionaries  very  probably  did  not  commence  until 
after  King  Oswin's  accession  to  the  throne  of  Deira, 
which  took  place  upon  the  death  of  St.  Oswald, 
A.D.  642,  at  the  same  time  that  St.  Oswald's  brother 
Oswy  attained  the  throne  of  Bernicia.  St.  Hilda  was 
at  that  time  twenty-eight  years  of  age.     She  was 

s.  Bwiae         related  to  Kino;  Oswin,  beinor  the  daufditer  of  Kiii^y 

imt.  Eccl.iv.23.    ^,     .    ,  °     ^^        '.  °      .  °  ^^.   ° 

Ibid  iii  14       Edwiii  s  ncphcw  Herenc.     Usw^in  was  son  to  King 

Edwin's  cousin  Osric,  "svho  had  been  originally  bap- 
tized by  St.  Paulinus,  but  had  apostatised,  after  ob- 
taining the  crown  of  Deira,  and  had  soon- after  been 
."-lain  whilst  fighting  against  Cadwalla,  as  already  men- 
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tioned.  Ejng  Oswin,  unlike  his  unhappy  father,  was 
distinguished  for  his  piety  and  religion,  and  amongst 
other  virtues  and  special  gifts  of  grace,  St.  Bede  par- 
ticularly mentions  his  humility.  He  was  beloved  by 
all  men,  and  particularly  by  St.  Aidan.  It  was  during 
his  reign  (a.d.  647),  when  St.  Hilda  had  attained  the 
age  of  thirty-three,  that,  leaving  the  world,  she  retired 
into  East  Angha.  It  may  therefore  be  reasonably 
conjectured,  as  has  been  said,  that  she  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  St.  Aidan  and  the  Scottish  missionaries 
at  her  kinsman  Oswin's  court,  after  his  accession  to 
the  throne  of  Deha.  But,  at  whatever  period  her 
religious  connection  with  them  commenced,  it  was 
at  St.  Aidan's  call  [ah  ^Edano  episcopo  in  patriain 
revocata)  that,  in  the  year  648,  she  fixed  upon 
Northumbria  as  the  home  of  her  monastic  life.  It 
has  been  seen  how  closely  she  was  united  in  religious 
intimacy  with  that  holy  Scottish  bishop  and  his 
clergy,  and  how  at  the  conference  of  Whitby,  long 
after  his  decease,  she  took  her  place  upon  the  Scottish 
side.  Thus,  at  least,  up  to  the  period  of  that  synod 
(a.d.  664),  all  through  the  preceding  seventeen  years 
of  her  monastic  life,  this  neophyte  of  the  Eoman 
St.  Paulinus,  lived  in  the  closest  religious  communion 
with  St.  Aidan  and  his  successors,  and  the  whole  of 
the  Scottish  party. 

Now  the  Eoman  Catholic  St.  Bede  is  not  only,  as    Hist.  Ecci.  iv.  23. 
has  been  seen,  eloquent  and  unreserved  in  his  praises 
of  this  holy  Abbess,  during  these  her  seventeen  years 
of  closest   possible  participation  of  religious  com- 
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munion  with  the  Scottish  clergy,  but,  further,  he 
expressly  declares  that,  after  having  received  from 
St.  Paulinus  the  faith  and  sacraments  of  Christ,  she 
preserved  them  inviolate  till  she  attained  to  His 
blessed  vision.  It  is  impossible  that  St.  Bede  could 
have  said  this  if  he  had  considered  that  St. 
Aidan  and  the  Scots,  with  whom  St.  Hilda  Avas 
religiously  identified,  were  outwardly  separated  from 
the  communion  of  Eome  and  the  church  in  general. 
In  such  case  he  would  have  regarded  lier  religious 
communication  with  them  as  involving  her  in  the 
guilt  of  schism,  and  as  a  foul  stain  on  that  baptismal 
robe  which  she  received  through  the  ministry  of  the 
Eoman  missionary,  St.  Paulinus,  and  which  he  asserts 
that  she  preserved  undefiled  throughout  her  life. 
The  words  of  St,  Bede  are  too  explicit  to  be  misin- 
terpreted. I  extract  the  wliole  passage  from  the 
original  text.  It  forms  the  opening  of  the  long 
chapter  devoted  to  the  history  of  St.  Hilda  and  her 
virtues,  from  which  I  have  so  largely  quoted : — 

S.  Br dse  '  Anno  post   hunc   sequente,  hoc   est,  anno   Dominicee 

Ilist  Led.  IV.  23.    Incarnationis     sexcentesimo     octogesimo,     reliofiosissima 
ad  i^nucip.  r  i      ^r-ii  ii 

Chnsti  famnia  Hilda,  abbatissa  mouasterii  quod  dicitur 
Streaneshalch,  lit  supra  retulimus,  post  multa  quaj  fecit 
in  terris  opera  cffilestia,  ad  percipieuda  pra}mia  vita3  cselestis 
de  terris  ablata  transivit  die  quintadecima  Kalendarum 
Decemhrium,  cum  esset  annorum  sexaginta  sex  :  quibus 
cpqua  portione  divisis,  triginta  tres  primos  in  sasculari 
baljitu  nobilissime  conversata  complevit,  et  totidem  se- 
quentes  nohilius  in  monachica  vita  Domino  consecravit. 
Nam  et  nobihs  natu  erat,  hoc   est,   fiHa  nepotis  .^duini 
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regis,  vocabulo  Hererici :  cum  quo  etiam  regc,  ad 
pra3dicationem  beatae  memoriae  Paulitii,  prirai  Nordanhym- 
brorum  episcopi,  fidem  et  sacramenta  Christi  suscepit, 
atque  haec  usquedum  ad  ejus  visionem  pervenire  meruit, 
intemerata  servavit.' 

St.  Wilfrid  himself  commenced  his  monastic  life  ^f-  wiifrid 
amoncfst  the  Celts,  at  Lindisfarne,  havino:  ioined  that  Lindistamo. 
family  of  monks  with  his  father's  consent  at  the  age  Hist,  iicci.  v,  i9. 
of  fourteen,  in  the  year  648,  whilst  they  were  under 
the  rule  of  St.  Aidan.  He  was  beloved  by  all,  on 
account  of  his  humility  and  obedience  and  other 
virtues.  But  St.  Bede  adds  that,  after  having  served 
God  for  some  years  in  that  monastery,  he  began  to 
perceive  the  imperfections  of  the  Scottish  rule,  and 
proposed  in  his  mind  to  go  to  Eome,  to  learn  the 
ecclesiastical  and  monastic  usages  which  were  prac- 
tised at  the  Apostolic  See.  When  he  disclosed  his 
ideas  to  the  Celtic  community,  so  far  from  objectmg 
or  endeavouring  to  dissuade  him  from  his  proposal,  as 
it  is  evident  they  would  have  done  if  they  had  been 
outwardly  separated  from  the  communion  of  the 
Eoman  church,  they  applauded  the  project  and  per- 
suaded him  to  accomplish  what  was  in  his  mind. 
St.  Bede  says  : — Quod  (yam  fratribus  referret  lau- 
daverunt  ejus  propositum^  eumque  id  quod  mente 
disposuerat^  perjicere  suadehant. 

The  allusion  which  Dr.  Forbes  makes  to  St.  Cuth-      st.  Cuthbcrt. 
bert  in  connection  Avith   St.  Aidan  of  Lindisfarne,     ^'"^^ '     ^'^'   ' 
renders   necessary  a   short   notice   of  his   history; 
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St.  Cuthbcrt's 
practice  varied 

in 

early  and  later 

life. 

Vita 

S.  Cuthberti  Episc. 

Lindisf. 

in 

Op.  S.  Bedse, 

vol  in 

Bolland.  Act.  SS. 

20  Mart. 


Circumstances 

of 
his  vocation. 


See  above,  p.  277. 
Vita,  Ubi  supra. 


altlioiigli  it  is  not  easy  to  discern  to  which  of  the  two 
sides  Dr.  Forbes  intends  that  he  should  be  considered 
to  appertain,  on  the  present  occasion. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  St.  Cuthbert  belonged  by 
birth  to  the  Saxon  or  to  tlie  Celtic  race,  but  his 
early  religious  life  was  chiefly  passed  in  the  Scottish 
monastery  of  Melrose,  and  at  that  time  he  was  un- 
doubtedly a  follower  of  the  Celtic  usages.  It  is 
equally  certain  that  in  his  later  days,  from  the 
time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  synod  of  Whitby, 
he  wholly  conformed  to  the  Eoman  practice,  and 
was  identified  with  St.  Theodore  and  the  English 
Church. 

St.  Bede  gives  a  circumstantial  account  of  St. 
Cuthbert's  early  vocation  to  religion,  Avhich  Avas  by 
means  of  a  heavenly  vision,  as  stated  in  the  Eoman 
Martyrology,  in  a  passage  already  quoted. 

Young  Cuthbert,  it  is  related,  was  watching  over 
flocks  by  night  upon  the  mountains,  wakeful  and 
engaged  in  prayer  as  was  his  wont,  whilst  his  com- 
panions slept.  Suddenly  the  midnight  darkness  was 
dispelled  by  a  flood  of  light  poured  forth  from 
heaven,  in  which  he  saw  a  host  of  angels,  who  came 
down  to  earth,  and  without  delay  bore  back  to  their 
home  above,  a  soul  of  exceeding  brightness.  This 
gloi'ious  vision  ins[)ircd  the  youth  with  desires  for  a 
life  of  spiritual  discipline,  that  so  he  might  attain  to 
everlasting  bliss  amidst  the  wonderful  saints  of  God. 
Immediately  he  rendered  thanks  and  praise  to  God, 
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and,  arousing   his  companions,   he  called  on   them 
to  do  the  like. 

'  "  Alas,"  he  exclaimed,  "  unhappy  we,  who,  given  up  to 
sleep  aud  idleness,  deserve  not  to  perceive  the  hght  of  the 
ahvays  watchful  ministers  of  Christ.  Lo  !  I  myself,  whilst 
I  watched  and  prayed  for  a  short  portion  of  the  night,  saw 
such  great  wonders  of  God.  The  gate  of  heaven  was 
opened,  and  there  was  brought  in  thither  by  an  angelic 
company  the  spirit  of  some  saint,  who,  now  in  endless 
blessedness,  beholds  the  glory  of  the  supernal  mansion 
and  Christ  its  king,  whilst  we  are  dwelling  in  lower  dark- 
ness. And,  indeed,  I  think  it  must  have  been  either  some 
holy  bishop,  or  eminent  man  from  amongst  the  number  of 
the  faithful,  whom  I  saw  borne  up  to  heaven  amidst  such 
brilliant  light  by  so  many  choirs  of  guiding  angels."  Thus 
speaking,  Cuthbert,  the  man  of  Grod,  greatly  kindled  the 
hearts  of  the  shepherds  to  revere  and  praise  the  Lord  ;  and 
when  morning  came  he  learned  that  Aidan,  bishop  of  the 
church  of  Lindisfarne,  a  man  truly  of  great  virtue, 
snatched  from  the  body  at  the  moment  of  his  vision,  had 
passed  to  the  heavenly  realms ;  and  straightway  committing 
the  sheep  which  he  was  feeding  to  their  masters,  he  de- 
termined to  seek  a  monastery.' 

Moved  by  the  great  reputation  of  Boisil,  then 
prior  of  Melrose,  he  betook  himself  to  that  abbey, 
where  he  was  affectionately  received,  and  after  a 
short  time  numbered  amongst  the  brethren. 

The  year  of  St.  Cuthbert's  birth  has  not  been 
recorded,  but  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  above 
narrative  that  his  entrance  into  religion,  whilst  still 
a  youth,  occurred  in  the  year  651,  since  that  year 
was  the  date  of  St.  Aidan's  death. 


In  loc.  ciLat. 


Ho  enters 

tlio 
monastery 

of 
Mclroso. 
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s.  Boda,  After  some  years'  residence  at  Melrose,  St.  Cuth- 

Vita  S.  Ciithbcrti.  iaii  r»i 

bert  was  selected  by  liata,  the  Abbot,  as  one  or  the 
monks  to  accompany  him  to  the  new  monastery 
for  which  he  had  received  a  locality  at  Eipon,  from 
Kino;  Alfrid  of  Deira.  To  St.  Cuthbert  was  as- 
signed  the  office  of  guest-master  in  this  newly 
founded  establishment,  and  St.  Bede  relates  at 
considerable  length,  how  on  one  occasion  lie  enter- 
tained an  angel  unawares,  and  was  afterwards  fre- 
quently favoured  with  the  sight  and  conversation 
of  angels.  But  Eata,  with  St.  Cuthbert  and  the 
Scottish  monks,  were  afterwards  compelled  to  aban- 
don the  monastery  at  Papon,  and  they  returned  to 
their  former  abbey  of  Melrose.  No  reason  is  given 
for  this  by  St.  Bede  in  his  Life  of  St.  Cuthbert,  but 
Lib.  iii.  c.  25.  he  states  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  that  it  was 
on  account  of  the  refusal  of  Abbot  Eata  and  his 
monks,  to  abandon  their  Celtic  usages.  In  a  passage 
See  abovo,  p.  283.  which  lias  been  already  referred  to,  St,  Bede  men- 
tions that  King  Alfrid  was  instructed  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion  by  St.  Wilfrid,  after  that  saint's  return 
from  Rome  and  Gaul,  and  that  the  said  king  rightly 
jireferred  St.  Wilfrid's  teaching  to  all  the  traditions 
of  the  Scots.  '  On  this  account,'  proceeds  St.  Bede, 
'  he  had  also  given  him  a  monastery  of  forty  families 
ill  a  })lace  wliich  is  called  Ilij)()n,  wliicli  |)lace  indeed 
lie  had  shortly  before  given  to  be  held  as  a  monas- 
tery to  those  who  followed  the  Scots.  But  because 
when  the  choice  was  afterwards  given  them,  they 
})relcrred  to  give  up  the  place  rather  than  change 
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their  custom,  lie  bestowed  it  on  him  who  was 
worthy  of  it,  both  in  doctrine  and  in  Ufe,'  that  is, 
upon  St.  Wilfrid. 

This  was  previous  to  the  great  Whitby  conference, 
whose  decision  in  favour  of  the  Eoman  practice 
appears  to  have  been  accepted  both  by  St.  Cuthbert 
and  by  Eata.  For,  as  has  been  ah'cady  mentioned, 
when  St.  Cohnan  left  the  country  immediately  after 
the  aforesaid  conference,  Eata  was,  at  his  request, 
appointed  Abbot  of  Lindisfarne  in  his  stead  ;  and  St. 
Cuthbert  was  afterwards  appointed  by  Eata  to  be 
Prior  of  the  same  house.  Eata  was  subsequently 
made  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne.  It  is,  therefore,  evident 
that  neither  Eata  nor  St.  Cuthbert  can  have  persisted 
with  Colman  in  adhering  to  the  Celtic  customs. 

St.  Bede  makes  particular  mention  of  the  per-   vita  s.  Cuthberti, 
severing  patience  and  gentleness,  with  which  the  holy 
Cuthbert  strove  to  bring  over  to  the  stricter  rule 
certain  brethren  at  Lindisfarne,  who  still  clung  to 
their  former  mode  of  life ;  ^  and  he  says  that,  under 

^  M.  de  Montalembert  (Moines  d'Occident,  t.  iv.  p.  402)  un- 
derstands this  as  partly  having  reference  to  the  Celtic  customs, 
whose  maintainers  he  says  did  not  all  of  them  dej^art  with  St, 
Colman.  Though  reluctant  to  differ  from  so  distinguished  an 
author,  I  cannot  find  anything  in  the  original  text  of  St.  Bede's 
Life  of  St.  Cuthbert,  which  implies  more  than  that  certain  of  the 
Lindisfarne  monks  were  slow  to  act  up  to  the  monastic  rule ;  and 
in  his  Ecclesiastical  History  (lib.  iii.  c.  26)  St.  Bede  distinctly 
states  that  St.  Colman  took  aAvay  with  him  such  as  '  were  willing 
to  follow  him,  that  is,  those  who  would  not  accept  the  Catholic 
Easter,  and  the  tonsure  in  the  shape  of  a  crown.'  Adsuniptis  his 
qui  se  sequi  voluerunt  {id  est,  qui  Pasclia  catholicum,  et  tonsuram 

VOL.  IL  X 
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all  trials  and  difficulties,  the  clieerfiilness  of  his  coun- 
tenance was  an   evident  indication  of  the  internal 
consolation   which    he  experienced  from  the  Holy 
Ghost. 
He  retires  After  scvcral  jciXYS  passcd  in  the  monastery  of  Lin- 

soiitude.         disfarne,  St.  Cuthbert,  with  the  consent  of  the  Abbot 
and  brethren,  retired  to  a  solitary  abode  near  at  hand ; 
and  ultimately  to  the  neighbouring  island  of  Fame, 
a  place  at  all  times  surrounded  by  the  sea  and  not 
accessible  from  the  mainland  at  low  water,  as  was  the 
case  with  Holy  Island  on  which  the  monastery  was 
s.  Bedse         built.    The  same  island  of  Fame  had  also  been  made 
i6t.   cc .  in.  16.   ^^gg  ^£  l^y  g^^  Aidan  as  a  place  of  occasional  reli- 
gious retirement. 
Is  Here,  for  eight  years  or  more,  St,  Cuthbert  served 

consecrated  bishop,  j^-^  (.^^  ^^  ^^^  auchoritc,  till  he  was  clectcd  to  the 

Simeon  of  Durham, 

quoted  by        bishopric  of  Hcxliani  in  a  large  synod  held  at  Twy- 

Jlgr.,  now  Archbp.,  •  a  •         i  ^  •    ^ 

Eyre  ford,  ucar  the  river  Alne,  in  the  year  684,  at  which 

Hist,  of  St.  Cuthbert,  St.  Thcodorc,  tlic  archbishop,  presided.     It  was  not 
pp.  50,  5 1'.       'till  the  following  spring  tliat  he  was  consecrated  at 
Anglo-Saxon  Chron.  Yoi'k,  by  St.  Tlicodorc,  Oil  Eastcr  Sunday.     Seven 
bishops,  amongst  whom  St.  Theodore  held  the  pri- 
macy, were  there  assembled  for  the  purpose.  Although 
s.  BedfE         St.  Cuthbert  was  elected  to  Hexham,  it  was  arranojed 

Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  28.  ° 

that  Bishop  Eata  should  occupy  that  see,  and  leave 

his  own  see  of  Lindisfarne  to  Cuthbert. 

Seeabore,  pp.  178,      The  beforc-mentioned  synod  of  Hertford,  which 
179.  .     .       T  -  . 

insisted  on  the  universal  observance  of  the  Eoman 

coronce,  nam  et  de  hoc  qn(p,!<tio  non  viinima  erai,  recipere  nole- 
bant),  in  Scottiam  regressua  est,  &c.  &c. 
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Easter,  had  been  held  only  twelve  years  previously, 
A.D.  673;  and  it  is  plain  that  St.  Theodore,  who  had 
presided  at  that  synod,  would  not  have  consecrated 
any  one  as  bishop  who  still  adhered  to  the  Celtic 
customs. 

Zealous,  patient,  loving,  cheerful,  affable  and  dili-         He  dies 
gent,  the  holy  Cuthbert  fulfilled  all  the  duties  of  a  Fame, 

bishop,  without  abandoning  the  strictness  of  the 
monastic  life.     But  before  three  years  had  elapsed         s.Beda, 

n  ^T  •     T      r   1  •  J.-  ^        r  tj.  Vita  S.  Cuthberti, 

from  the  period  ot  his  consecration,  he  lelt  aware  cap.  x. 

that  the  time  of  his  departure  for  a  better  country  Boiiand.\ct.ss. 
was  drawing  near,  and  divesting  himself  of  his  epi-  ^^  ^^^'^' 
scopal  duties,  he  returned  to  his  beloved  retirement 
in  the  isle  of  Fame,  so  soon  as  the  festival  day  of 
Christmas  had  been  kept,  in  the  year  686.  Here  he 
again  lived  as  an  anchorite  till  the  20th  of  the  ensuing 
March,  on  which  day  his  blessed  soul  took  its  flight 
to  the  heavenly  realms  of  bliss. 

On  an  island  in  the  midst  of  the  lake  of  Derwent-  simultaneous  death 

of 

water,  in  Cumberland,  there  dwelt  a  holy  priest  and       st.  Herbert 
hermit  who  bore  the  name  of  Herbert.  He  was  united      st.  Cutiibert. 

S.  Bedae 

to  St.  Cuthbert  by  the  sacred  tie  of  closest  spiritual   Hist.  Ecci.  iv.  29. 

friendship,  and  he  was  wont  to  visit  him  every  year, 

and  to  receive  from  him  advice  on  matters  concerning 

his  everlasting  welfare.     When  last  these  two  men  of 

God  had  met  and  mutually  conversed  upon  the  things 

of  heaven,  St.  Cuthbert  bade  his  friend  to  be  careful 

then  to  ask  him  all  the  questions  he  desired,  and  to 

exhaust  all  he  wished  to  say,  for  never  in  the  flesh 

would  they  see  each  other  more.     '  For  I  am  sure,' 
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he  added,  '  that  the  time  of  my  dissohition  is  at  hand, 
and  speedily  shall  I  put  off  this  tabernacle  of  the 
body.'  On  hearing  this,  St.  Herbert  threw  himself 
at  St.  Cuthbert's  feet,  and  with  tears  and  sighs  he 
earnestly  entreated  him  to  obtain  of  the  Lord,  that 
together  they  might  pass  to  the  vision  of  Him  in 
heaven.  Whom  together  they  had  served  on  earth. 
St.  Cuthbert  knelt  and  prayed,  and  when  he  had 
ended  he  bade  his  friend  rejoice,  because  God's  good- 
ness had  granted  his  request.  A  tedious  sickness  fell 
on  Herbert,  and  it  may  be  supposed,  says  St.  Bede, 
that  this  happened  by  the  Divine  mercy,  so  that  if  he 
was  in  anything  inferior  in  merit  to  the  blessed  Cuth- 
bert, the  chastising  pain  of  the  long  illness  might 
supply  it,  and  that  thus  being  made  equal  in  grace 
w^ith  Cuthbert,  not  only  might  they  together  put  off 
the  body,  but  also  be  received  together  into  one  and 
the  same  seat  of  never-ending  joy.  On  the  self-same 
day,  says  St.  Bede,  the  20th  of  March,  a.d.  687, '  their 
souls  going  forth  from  the  body  were  quickly  united 
in  the  happy  vision  of  each  other,  and  alike  trans- 
lated to  the  heavenly  kingdom  by  the  ministry  of 
angels.' 

On  the  same  day,  the  20th  of  March,  St.  Cuthbert 
is  still  commemorated  in  the  Eoman  martyrology,  as 
follows : — 

'  In  Britain,  the  decease  of  St.  Cuthbert,  Bishop  of 
Lindisfarne,  who  from  his  boyhood  even  till  his  death 
was  resplendent  with  holy  works  and  the  signs  of 
miracles.' 
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In  Britannia  depositio  sancti  Cuthherti  Episcopi 
Lindisfarnensis,  qui  a  pueritia  ad  obitum  usque 
Sanctis  operibus  et  miraculorwn  signis  effidsit. 

St.  Bede  relates,  tliat  when  St.  Cuthbert  was  st.  Cuthbert'a 
drawing  near  to  death,  Herefrid,  then  Abbot  of  vit.  "iipKoiiand. 
Lindisfarne,  asked  of  him  to  leave  some  farewell  ^''cap.^xi^n.^e^o.'^^" 
words  for  the  brethren,  and  that  the  dying  Saint  in 
reply  exhorted  them  briefly,  but  strongly,  to  peace, 
humility,  charity,  and  unanimity ;  to  the  love  of 
God  and  of  their  neighbour,  and  to  the  exercise  of 
friendly  and  kind  hospitality  towards  any  of  the 
household  of  the  faith  who  sought  it  from  them ; 
not  esteeming  themselves  better  than  others  whose 
faith  and  whose  life  were  like  their  own.  '  But,'  he 
proceeded,  '  let  there  be  no  communion  between 
yourselves  and  those  who  go  astray  from  the  unity 
of  Catholic  peace,  whether  through  not  celebrating 
the  Pascli  at  its  proper  season,  or  through  an  evil 
mode  of  life.  And  be  it  known  and  remembered  by 
you  that,  if  necessity  shall  compel  you  to  choose  one 
of  two  evils,  I  very  much  prefer  that,  taking  my  bones 
up  from  the  grave  and  carrying  them  away  witii  you, 
you  should  retire  from  these  places  and  remain  as  so- 
journers wherever  God  may  provide,  rather  than  that, 
on  any  account  consenting  to  iniquity,  you  should 
submit  your  necks  to  the  yoke  of  schismatics.'  ^ 

1  The  original  text  is  as  follows : — '  Cum  illis  autem  qui  ab 
unitate  Catholicae  pacis,  vel  Pascha  non  suo  tempore  celebraudo, 
vel  perverse  vivendo,  aberrant,  vobis  sit  nulla  communio.  Sciatis- 
que  et  memoria  retiueatis,  quod  si  vos  uuum  e  duobus  adversis 
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of 
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language. 


It  is  evident  that  this  very  strong  language  of  repro- 
bation (excepting  so  far  as  it  applied  to  men  of  evil 
lives)  must  have  been  directed  against  the  followers 
of  the  Celtic  usages  ;  for  the  circumstances  previously- 
related  show  plainly,  that,  for  some  time  before  his 
death,  St.  Cuthbert  had  abandoned  the  Scottish  pecu- 
liarities, and  had  accepted  the  Eoman  and  universal 
customs. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  St. 
Cuthbert,  in  his  last  moments  upon  earth,  intended 
this  solemn  warning  to  his  brethren  as  any  repudia- 
tion of  the  communion  of  his  venerated  predecessor 
St.  Aidan,  by  the  vision  of  whose  blessed  soul  borne 
by  angels  into  heaven,  he  had  himself  been  brought 
to  follow  the  monastic  rule.  Nor  can  it  be  thought 
that  he  meant  to  condemn  as  schismatic  his  own 
early  religious  life,  resplendent,  says  the  Eoman 
martjTology,  even  from  boyhood,  with  good  works, 
although  in  those  days  of  youth  he  preferred,  with 
his  friend  and  spiritual  father  Eata,  to  abandon  their 
newly-founded  monastery  at  Eipon,  rather  than  give 
up  the  same  Celtic  practices  the  maintainers  of 
wliich  he  so  earnestly  rejected  at  his  death. 

The  words  of  the  dying  Saint  must  be  understood 
of  the  time  and  the  place  in  which  they  were  spoken. 


eligere  necessitas  coegerit,  multo  plus  diligo,  ut  eruentes  de 
tumulo  tollentesque  vobiscum  ossa  mea,  recedatis  ab  his  locis, 
et  ubicumqiie  Deus  providerit  incolaj  nianeatis,  quam  ut  ulla 
ratione  consentientes  iniquitati,  schismaticorum  jiigo  colla  sub- 
datis.'— 4?.  Bcda,  Vita  S.  Cuthberti. 
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They  do  not  apply  to  tlie  earlier  period,  when  the 
Celtic  divergences  from  the  Eoman  Cathohc  rule 
were  tolerated  in  the  Enghsh  Church  ;  nor  yet  to 
those  regions  over  which  no  control  was  exercised 
by  Enghsh  ecclesiastical  authority. 

There  can  be  no  question  tliat,  so  far  as  regards  stricter  rule 
the  English  Church,  the  position  of  the  followers  of  England. 
the  Celtic  usages  was  materially  altered  by  the 
Synods  of  Whitby  and  Hertford.  In  fact,  the  latter 
(a.d.  G73)  bound  the  Enghsh  clergy,  as  has  been  Seo  above,  p.  179. 
seen,  to  the  observance  of  the  Eoman  Easter,  under 
pain  of  suspension  from  sacerdotal  functions  and 
local  excommunication.  But  the  authority  of  these 
synods  did  not  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
English  Church,  and  neither  Britons,  Picts  nor 
Scots  paid  any  regard  to  their  decrees.  Nearly 
thirty  years  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  death 
of  St.  Cuthbert,  before  the  monks  of  lona  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  abandon  their  ancient  customs, 
and  to  conform  to  the  Catholic  rules  on  the  disputed 
points  of  discipline.  The  Picts  were  only  a  few 
years  earlier  in  their  acceptance  of  the  same  Eoman 
usages,  as  will  shortly  be  related. 

In  the  year  686,  which  was  the  year  preceding      st.  Adamnan, 
St.  Cuthbert's  decease,  St.  Adamnan,  Abbot  of  lona,         s.  Bedx 
was  entrusted  by  his  Irish  fellow-countrymen  with  a     '^  Lanigan? 

T^.  Kio  •  1  ^   j.-\  •       •  AT      i.1       Hist.  Eccl.  Ireland, 

mission  to  King  Alfnd/  then  reigning  over  JNorth-  vol.  iii.  pp.  96,  &c. 

Butler,  Sept.  23. 
J   This  was  a  diiFerent  person  from  King  Alfrid  of  Deira,  before 
mentioned  as  the  friend  of  St.  Wilfrid. 
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umbria.  Its  object  was  to  obtain  the  redemption 
of  certain  captives,  who  had  been  carried  off  from 
Ireland  by  the  army  of  Alfrid's  brother  and  pre- 
decessor, King  Egfrid.  St.  Adamnan  remained  some 
time  in  Northumbria,  and  whilst  there  he  became 
acquainted  witli  the  canonical  customs  of  the  Church, 
and,  listening  to  the  counsels  which  were  given  to 
him,  he  abandoned  the  Celtic  peculiarities  and  con- 
Hibt.  Ecci.  V.  15.  formed  to  the  general  practice.  '  For,'  adds  St.  Bede, 
'  he  was  a  good  man  and  wise,  and  most  excellently 
instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.' 

On  his  return  to  lona,  St.  Adamnan  endeavoured  to 
bring  his  own  monks,  and  all  the  religious  houses 
subject  to  his  monastery,  to  the  same  conviction  and 
practice,  but  wholly  without  success.  It  was  appa- 
rently after  this,  that '  he  sailed,'  St.  Bede  adds,  '  to 
Ireland,  and  preaching  to  them  and  with  modest 
exhortation  declaring  the  legitimate  time  of  Easter, 
he  brought  back  very  many  of  them,  and  almost  all 
who  were  not  under  the  dominion  of  the  monastery 
of  lona,  to  Catholic  unity,^  cured  of  their  ancestral 
error  [ab  errore  avito  correctos),  and  taught  them  to 
observe  the  proper  time  of  Easter.' 

'  Ad  unitatem  reduxit  catholicam.  This  expression  must  not 
be  tuiderstood  in  its  literal  and  absolute  meaning,  but,  like  others 
of  a  similar  nature,  it  must  be  inter])reted  according  to  the  gene- 
ral i)ur])ort  of  the  whole  of  St.  Bede's  history,  which  affords  no 
grtiund  for  the  supposition  that  he  regarded  the  j^ersons  here  men- 
tioned, as  having  been  actually  separated  from  Catholic  unity, 
but  only  as  having  deviated  from  it  to  the  extent  of  the  peculiar 
ob.servanccs  in  question. 
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After  celebrating  the  canonical  Easter  in  Ireland, 
he  returned  to  his  own  monastery  of  lona,  where  he 
earnestly  but  fruitlessly  strove  to  induce  that  com- 
munity to  conform  to  the  general  practice.  Before 
the  next  Easter  came  round,  it  pleased  God,  says  St. 
Bede,  to  remove  him  to  eternal  hfe,  so  '  that  this  man, 
so  earnest  in  his  pursuit  of  peace  and  unity,  might 
not  be  compelled  by  the  return  of  the  Paschal  season, 
to  enter  into  more  serious  disagreement  with  those 
who  would  not  learn  from  him  the  truth,' 

Thus,  in  spite  of  their  obstinacy,  St.  Adamnan  did 
not  sever  his  spiritual  connection  with  these  monks ; 
yet  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  have  done  so  if 
they  had  been  cut  off  from  the  communion  of  Eome 
and  the  universal  Church,  to  whose  practices  he  had 
himself  conformed,  and  to  whose  communion  he 
unquestionably  belonged. 

St.  Adamnan  died  in  the  year  704,  having  been 
Abbot  of  lona  since  a.d.  679.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  works,  and  amongst  them  of  a  well-known 
life  of  St.  Columba,  with  whom  he  was  connected 
bv  lineage,  as  were  almost  all  the  abbots  of  lona  for         Lanigan, 

,  '       n  '       f  1      '  mi  1     Hist.  Eccl.  Ireland, 

more  than  two  centuries  irom  its  loundation.  i hough  vol.  in.  p.  99,  n.  57. 
in  his  lifetime  he  was  unable  to  persuade  his  monks 
to  conform  to  the  CathoUc  discipline,  yet  when  he 
died,  '  he  left  among  them,'  says  Butler,  '  a  judicious 
treatise,  on  the  right  time  of  keeping  Easter,  which 
disposed  them  some  time  after  to  forsake  their  erro- 
neous computation,' 

It  is  possible  that  the  teaching  of  St.  Adamnan        The  Picts. 
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The  Picts 

conform 

to 

the  Eoman  usages, 

A.D.  710. 
Hist.  Eccl.  V.  21. 


Letter 

of 

Abbot  Ceolfrid 

to 
King  Naitan. 

Hist.  Eccl.  V.  21. 
Respecting  Easter. 


exercised  an  influence  upon  the  neiglibouring  Picts ; 
for  in  the  year  710  tlie  Pictish  King  Naitan,  '  admo- 
nished,' says  St.  Bede,  '  by  frequent  meditation  on 
ecclesiastical  writings,  renounced  the  error  in  which 
up  to  that  time  he  was  held,  together  with  his  nation, 
as  regards  the  observance  of  Easter,  and  brought 
himself  and  all  his  people  to  celebrate  the  Catliolic 
season  of  the  Lord's  Eesurrection.' 

In  order  the  better  to  accomplish  this  object,  King 
Naitan  sent  messengers  to  Abbot  Ceolfrid  of  Jarrow, 
requesting  from  him  letters  of  advice,  respecting  the 
proper  season  for  keeping  Easter,  and  the  proper 
form  of  the  clerical  tonsure.  He  also  asked  for  archi- 
tects to  build  for  his  people  a  church  after  the  Eoman 
fashion,  and  he  promised  that  it  should  be  dedicated 
in  honour  of  the  blessed  Prince  of  the  Apostles  ; 
adding,  that  '  he  and  all  his  people  would  always 
follow  the  custom  of  the  holy  Eoman  and  Apostolic 
Church,  as  far  as  they  were  able  to  learn  it  at  so  great 
a  distance  from  the  Eoman  lanQ-uasre  and  nation.' 
Abbot  Ceolfrid  in  reply  sent  him  the  architects  he 
desired,  and  addressed  to  him  a  lengthy  epistle. 

St.  Bede  gives  the  letter  in  full,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  assisted  St.  Ceolfrid  in  its  composition,  being 
himself  an  inmate  of  the  monastery  at  Jarrow.  Its 
writer  explains  at  great  lengtli,  both  the  time  ap- 
pointed under  the  Jewish  law  for  tlie  observance  of 
the  Mosaic  Pasch,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
proper  season  is  to  be  ascertained  for  the  celebration 
of  the  corresponding  Christian  festival  of  Easter. 
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As  regards  the  tonsure  he  acknowledges  that  more        Respecting 

the 

than  one  shape  had  been  used  in  the  Cathohc  Church,         tonsure. 
and  confesses  that  it  might  be  said '  that  a  difference 
in  the  form  of  the  tonsure  is  not  hurtful  to  those 
whose  faith  towards  God  is  pure,  and  whose  charity 
towards  their  neighbour  is  sincere  ;  especially  since 
it  is  not  found  in  the  Catholic  fathers,  that  there  was 
any  controversy  respecting  a  difference  in  the  tonsure, 
as  there  was  contention  respecting  a  diversity  as  to 
Easter,  or  the  faith.'     JSTevertheless  he  holds  that 
there  is  no  form  of  tonsure  to  be  preferred  to  that 
of  St.  Peter,  and  '  none  to  be  held  in  greater  detes- 
tation and  abomination  by  all  the  faithful  than  that ' 
of  Simon  Magus.     The  popular  mistake  in  assigning 
these  origins  for  the  two  forms  of  tonsure  respec- 
tively, has  already  been  commented  upon.     Besides Seo above,  pp. 2 ii,&c. 
claiming   St.  Peter  as   the  author   of  the  practice 
which  he  advocates,  the  writer  urges  that  the  perfect 
circle  of  the  Eoman  tonsure  represents  our  Lord's 
passion,  in  its  resemblance  to  His  crown  of  thorns ; 
and  sets  forth  the  mortification  of  the  flesh  to  be 
exercised  by  those  who  wear  it,  as  well  as  their  hope 
of  being  crowned  hereafter  with  Christ  in  His  glory; 
whereas  the  imperfect  tonsure  of  the  Celts,  witli  its 
deceptive  appearance  of  a  crown,   is  fit  only   for 
Simoniacs,  who,  in  the  eyes  of  fallible  men,  may 
seem  worthy  of  eternal  life,  but  who  in  the  next 
world  will  not  only  be  frustrated  of  all  hope  of  a 
crown,  but  condemned  to  eternal  punishment. 
'  Do  not  think,  however,'  proceeds  the  writer, '  that 
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I  have  said  these  things  as  if  I  regarded  those  who 
wear  this '  (CeUic)  '  tonsure  as  condemned,  if  in 
faith  and  works  they  favour  Cathohc  unity  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  confidently  avow  that  very  many  of 
them  have  been  holy  and  worthy  of  God,  amongst 
whom  is  Adamnan,  the  illustrious  abbot  and  priest 
of  the  Columbians'  {^Columhiensium — meaning  the 
monks  of  lona),  '  who,  when  sent  as  an  ambassador 
from  his  nation  to  King  Alfrid,  wished  also  to  see 
our  monastery,  and  displayed  wonderful  prudence, 
humility,  and  religion,  both  in  his  manner  and  his 
words.' 

He  says  that,  having  asked  of  St.  Adamnan  his 
reason  for  wearing  the  tonsure  of  Simon  Magus  instead 
of  that  of  St.  Peter,  Adamnan  assured  him  in  reply, 
that  though  he  did  wear  Simon's  tonsure  after  the 
custom  of  his  country,  yet  with  his  whole  heart  he 
detested  and  rejected  Simoniacal  wickedness,  and, 
as  far  as  he  was  able,  wished  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  most  blessed  Prince  of  the  Apostles.  To 
which  Ceolfrid  answered  that  he  believed  him,  but 
that  it  would  be  much  more  fitting  if  he  woidd  shape 
his  outward  tonsure  according  to  his  inward  senti- 
ments. 

In  describing  this  conversation,  Ceolfrid  represents 
himself  as  addressing  Adamnan  as  '  holy  brother ' — 
sancte  f  rater,  and  speaks  of  Adamnan  as  st3ding  him 
in  return,  '  my  beloved  brother ' — -frater  mi  dilecte ; 
terms  which  certainly  do  not  convey  tlie  idea  of  any 
suspension  of  ecclesiastical  communion. 
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St.  Ceolfrid  then  remarks  that  Adamnan  showed 
how  much  he  had  profited  b}'  beholding  tlie  statutes  of 
the  Enghsh  churches,  since  after  his  return  to  Scotia 
(Ireland),  he  brought  large  multitudes  by  his  preaching 
to  the  observance  of  Easter  at  the  Catholic  season, 
though  he  could  not  succeed  in  convincing  his  own 
monks  of  lona  ;  and  that  he  would  have  been  mindful 
to  amend  the  tonsure  also,  if  his  authority  had  so  far 
prevailed. 

St.  Ceolfrid  finally  exhorted  King  Naitan  to  strive 
in  all  respects,  together  with  his  people,  to  observe 
those  things  which  were  agreeable  to  catholic  unity 
and  the  Apostolic  Church.  '  Thus,'  concludes  the 
letter, '  after  having  received  the  power  of  a  temporal 
kingdom,  may  the  same  most  blessed  Prince  of  the 
Apostles  freely  set  open  to  thee  and  to  thine,  witli 
the  rest  of  the  elect,  the  entrance  of  the  heavenly 
kingdom  also.  May  the  grace  of  the  Eternal  King 
preserve  thee  long  reigning  in  safety  for  the  peace 
of  us  all,  most  beloved  son  in  Christ.' 

This  letter  was  read  in  public  before  King  Naitan      King  Xaitan's 
and  many  learned  men,  and  carefully  interpreted  into         ^'^'^of '"" 
the  King's  own  language.  It  is  said  that  when  he  heard     *''''  a  bTcS'""" 
it,  he  greatly  rejoiced  at  the  exhortation.    Eising  up 
from  amongst  his  nobles,  he  knelt  down  upon  the 
ground,  and  gave  God  thanks  for  this  gift  from  the 
land  of  the  English.     He  said  that  he  liad  indeed 
been  previously  aware  that  such  was  the  true  time 
for  the  celebration  of  Easter,  but  that  the  reason  of 
it  was  now  made  so  plain  to  him,  that  he  seemed  to 
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have  understood  it  very  imperfectly  before.  There- 
fore, he  publicly  declared  and  protested  that  he  and 
his  jDcople  Avould  always  observe  that  time  of  Easter, 
and  he  decreed  that  his  clergy  should  also  receive 
the  Roman  tonsure.  The  Catholic  mode  of  com- 
puting Easter  and  of  shaping  the  clerical  tonsure, 
was  forthwith  universally  proclaimed  and  received 
throughout  his  dominion  ;  ^  and,  says  St.  Bede,  '  the 
nation  being  corrected,  rejoiced  that  it  was  placed 
under,  as  it  were,  the  new  direction  of  the  most  blessed 
Prince  of  the  Apostles,  Peter,  and  w^as  to  be  guarded 
by  his  patronage.' 

*  There  exists  an  ancient  record  of  the  expulsion  of  the  family 
of  la  across  the  dorsal  chain  of  mountains  by  King  Nectan 
(Naitan)  a.d.  717 ,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  erroneous  sup- 
position that  the  monks  of  lona  were  banished  from  their  monas- 
tery by  that  King,  in  consequence  of  their  refusal  to  comply  with 
the  Eoman  usages  after  the  adoption  of  them  by  King  Naitan 
and  his  people.  Now,  the  island  of  lona  was  not  under  the 
Pictish  King's  jurisdiction,  so  that  the  said  record  could  not  in 
any  case  refer  to  the  IVIonastery  of  lona  in  itself,  but  only  to 
certain  monks  belonging  to  it  who  were  residing  in  the  Pictish 
territory.  But  besides  this,  the  date  assigned,  as  above  said,  for 
their  banishment,  is  subsequent  to  that  of  the  reception  of  the 
Roman  customs  by  the  jMonastery  of  lona ;  whose  inmates,  as  we 
are  told  by  St.  Bede  (B.  v.  c.  22),  conformed  to  the  Catholic 
practices,  a.d.  716,  and  he  adds  that  Egbert,  who  persuaded 
them  so  to  conform,  remained  with  them  thirteen  years  afterwards, 
till  the  time  of  his  death,  nor  does  St.  Bede  allude  to  their  tran- 
quillity having  been  in  any  way  disturbed.  The  record  in  ques- 
tion appears  to  refer  to  the  expulsion  of  certain  monks  belonging 
to  lona,  but  resident  in  King  Naitan's  dominions,  whom  he  sent 
away,  not  on  account  of  any  religious  difference,  but  because 
they  had,  it  is  said,  excited  discontent  amongst  his  subjects. — See 
Lanigan,  Eccl.  Hist.  Ireland,  vol.  iii.  p.  157,  &c. 
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"Nec  mora^  quce  dixerat  regia  auctoritate  pofecit.  g  Bedae 
Statim  namqiie  jussu  publico  mittehantur  ad  tran-  '^'^*"  ■^"^-  ^-  ^^' 
scribendum,  discendum,  observandum,  per  universas 
Pictorum  pjrovincias  circidi  Paschce  decennovenales^ 
obliteratis  per  omnia  erroneis  octoginta  et  quatiior 
annorum  circidis.  Adtondebantur  omnes  in  coronam 
miiiistri  altaris  ac  monachi ;  et  quasi  novo  se  dis- 
cipulatui  beatissimi  apostolorum  principis  Petri  sub- 
ditaiu,  ejusque  tutandam  patrocinio,  gens  correcta 
gaudebat. 

The  monastery  of  lona,  or  Hii,  with  its  depeiiden-  lona 

,■1.1  1  ••  ,•  p,i        at  lenerth  conforms. 

cies,  now  contained  the  only  remaimng  portion  of  the         In.  71 6. 
Scottish  Cliristians  who  adhered  to  the  old  Celtic    Hist.  JEccl  v.  22, 
peculiarities,  and  before  many  years  had  elapsed,  these      ^^^  "^"  *'  ^^' 
also  were  brought  to  conformity  with  Eome  and  the 
universal  church.     St.  Bede  records  this  happy  change 
as  having  been  accomplished  in  the  year  716,  through 
the  exhortations  of  'the  father  and  priest  Egbert, 
beloved  by  God,  and  to  be  named  with  all  honour.' 

Egbert  was  an  Englishman  of  noble  birth,  who,      The  English 

111  X      T     1        1  P"^^*^  Egbert. 

many  years  previously,  had  gone  over  to  Ireland,  as 
St.  Bede  tells  us  was  the  practice  of  many,  both  Hist.  Ecci.  iii.  27. 
from  amongst  the  noble  and  middle  class  of  English, 
in  the  days  of  Bishops  Finan  and  Colman.  Their 
object,  he  says,  was  either  the  prosecution  of  di- 
vine study,  or  the  grace  of  a  stricter  life.  Some  of 
them  accordingly  became  monks,  others  assiduously 
sought  knowledge,  visiting  the  abodes  of  different 
masters  in  turn.     The  Irish  most  hospitably  received 
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them,  and  generously  provided  them  with  food,  as  well 

as  with  books  and  instructors,  without  any  charge. 

Hist.  Ecci.  iii.  27.       St.  Bcdc  statcs  that  Egbert  died  in  the  year  729, 

at  the  age  of  ninety,  after  a  life  of  great  piety  and 

perfection,  by  which  he  did  honour  to  the  sacerdotal 

office.     He  must,  therefore,  have  been  advanced  in 

years  when  he  came  over  to  lona  from  Ireland,  a.d. 

Ibid.  T.  22.       716,  according  to  the  same  venerable  author.     The 

monks  of  lona  received  Egbert '  honourabl}^  and  with 

His  great  joy.     And  being,'  proceeds  St.  Bede,  '  a  most 

successful  eshorta-  ^  ^  ^  ^  .  ^ 

tions  agreeable  teacher  and  a  most  devoted  practiser  oi 

of      '       what  he  taught,  he  was  willingly  heard  by  all,  so  that 

°°*'  by  his  pious  and  diligent  exhortations,  he  removed 

them  from  that  inveterate  tradition  of  their  fathers, 

to  w^hom  may  be  apphed  the  saying  of  the  Apostle, 

Eom.  X.  2.        that  "they  liad  a  zeal  of  God,  but  not  according 

to  knowledge;"  and  he  taught  them,  as  we  have  said, 

to  fulfil  the  celebration  of  the  principal  solemnity  in 

the  catholic  and  apostolic  manner,  wearing  on  their 

heads  the  form  of  an  uninterrupted  crown.' 

St.  Bede  adds  that  this  reception  of  the  general 
usages  on  the  part  of  the  monks  of  lona,  took  place 
under  Abbot  Dunchad,  about  eighty  years  after 
St.  Aidan  had  first  been  sent  forth  from  the  same 
monastery,  a.d.  635,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
Angles  of  Northumbria ;  and  he  calls  attention,  as 
See  above,  p.  202.  previously  Stated,  to  the  admirable  dispensation  of 
Divine  Providence,  through  which  the  Scotch,  who 
had  so  freely  communicated  what  they  knew  of 
divine  truth  to  the  English  nation,  were  in  their  turn 
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afterwards  brought  to  the  perfect  rule  by  the  Enghsh, 
on  those  pomts  m  which  they  had  been  deficient. 
Whereas  the  Britons,  who  would  not  extend  to  the 
Saxons  that  knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith  which 
they  possessed,  still  remained  obstinate  in  their  errors, 
at  the  period  when  St.  Bede  concluded  his  history. 

Egbert  remained   for  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the        tiio  death 
island  of  lona.     He  died,  by  a   remarkable   coin-         E<;V)ert. 
cidence,  on  Easter  Day  itself,  in  the  year  729,  when    ni^t.  EccI.  v.  22. 
that  festival  was  celebrated  on  the  2-ith  of  April. 
This  was  a  date  on  which  it  could  not  have  fallen  The 

according  to  the  old  Celtic  mode  of  computation, 
and  consequently  it  had  never  before  been  observed 
on  that  day  within  St.  Columba's  monastery  of  lona, 
nor  in  any  of  the  dependent  houses.  The  fact  that 
it  was  so  kept  on  this  occasion,  was  a  manifest  proof 
that  the  Scottish  monks  had  completely  abandoned 
their  ancient  practices,  which  at  that  time  had 
degenerated  into  national,  and  almost  sectarian,  pecu- 
liarities, and  that  they  had  fully  accepted  the  Eoman 
reforms,  in  accordance  with  their  fellow-Christians 
in  general.  Eejoicing  at  this  happy  result  of  his 
endeavours,  Egbert  passed  away  to  his  Lord  after  the 
celebration  of  that  Easter  Day's  mass.  St.  Bede 
recounts  the  circumstance  as  follows  : — 

'  But  the  man  of  the  Lord,  Egbert,  remained  for  tliir-    Hist.  R-cl.  v.  22. 
teen  years  in  the  aforesaid   island  '  (of  lona), 'which  he 
had  consecrated  to  Christ  as  if  l)y  a  certain  new  resplen- 
dent grace  of  ecclesiastical  fellowship  and  ipence^  (quam 
ipse,  velut   nova  quadam  relucente  gratia  ecclesiastlcce 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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societatis  et  pads,  Christo  consecraverat) ;  'and  in  the 
year  of  the  Lord's  incarnation,  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine,  in  which  the  Lord's  Pasch  was  kept  on  the  eighth 
day  of  the  Kalends  of  May,  after  he  had  celebrated  the 
solemnity  of  the  mass  in  commemoration  of  the  same 
resurrection  of  the  Lord,  he  himself,  on  the  same  day, 
passed  to  the  Lord,  and  completed  with  the  Lord  and  the 
Apostles  and  the  rest  of  the  citizens  of  heaven,  the  joy  of 
the  chief  festival  which  he  had  commenced  with  the  brethren 
whom  he  had  converted  to  the  grace  of  unity  '  {quos  ad 
unitatis  gratiam  converterat) ;  '  na}^,  rather,  he  never 
ceases  to  celebrate  the  same  without  end.  But  it  was  a 
wonderful  dispensation  of  the  Divine  Providence  that  the 
venerable  man  not  only  passed  out  of  this  world  to  the 
Father  on  the  Pasch,  but  also  when  the  Pasch  was  celebrated 
on  that  day  on  which  it  had  never  before  been  wont  to  be 
celebrated  in  those  places.  The  brethren  therefore  re- 
joiced in  the  certain  and  catholic  knowledge  of  the  Paschal 
season.  They  were  joyful  in  the  patronage  of  the  father 
by  whom  they  had  been  corrected,  now  departing  to  the 
Lord.  He  on  his  part  rejoiced  with  them  that  he  had 
been  preserved  in  the  flesh,  till  the  time  when  he  beheld 
his  hearers  accepting  and  keeping,  together  with  himself, 
that  Paschal  day  which  they  had  always  avoided  before. 
And  thus  certain  of  their  correction,  the  most  reverend 
father  exulted  to  see  the  day  of  the  Lord.  He  saw  it,  and 
was  glad.' 

The  true  sense  The  expressioiis  ill  the  above  extract  which  speak 
St.  Bede's expressions,  of  the  Scots  of  lona  as  thus  '  Converted  to  the  grace 
of  unity,'  and,  '  consecrated  to  Christ  by,  as  it  were,  a 
new  grace  of  ecclesiastical  fellowship  and  peace,' 
must  be  interpreted  according  to  the  general  tenor 
of  the  language  of  St.  Bede's  history,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  fvom  the  aggre- 
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gate  testimony  of  the  facts  which  he  has  related.  If 
these  and  similar  expressions  in  his  writings  are 
viewed  in  their  proper  connection,  and  are  received 
according  to  the  intention  of  their  author,  as  it  is 
made  manifest  from  other  passages,  it  will  become 
evident  that  they  cannot  justly  be  understood  to 
imply  the  existence  of  any  formal  interruption  of 
ecclesiastical  communion,  between  the  Celtic  and 
other  Churches.  They  can  only  be  construed  as 
alluding  to,  and  indicating,  the  partial  divisions  to 
which  the  divergences  in  question  gave  rise. 

If  the  monks  of  lona  had  literally  been  severed 
from  '  the  grace  of  unity,'  owing  to  their  perseverance 
in  the  Celtic  peculiarities,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
the  Catholic  Egbert,  who  was  held  in  such  high 
veneration  by  St.  Bede,  would  have  come  amongst 
them  as  he  did,  before  their  reform  had  been  effected. 
The  monks  also  on  their  part,  as  St.  Bede  informs  Hist.  EccI.  v.  22. 
us,  received  him  '  honourably,  and  with  great  joy.' 
It  is  therefore  evident  that,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
words,  there  was  no  interruption  on  either  side,  of 
'  ecclesiastical  fellowship  and  peace.' 

Further,  as  it  has  been  already  observed,  if  the  Celtic 
party  had  been  outwardly  separated  from  the  com- 
munion of  Eome  and  the  universal  Church,  none  of 
its  members  could,  either  collectively  or  individually, 
have  been  restored  to  the  fellowship  of  the  faithful, 
without  a  formal  act  of  reconciliation,  which  historians 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  mention.  But  no  such 
formal  reconciliation  is  recorded  by  St.  Bede  or  by 
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any  other  writer,  as  having  taken  place  or  in  any  way 
having  been  required,  either  in  the  case  of  the  monks 
of  lona,  or  in  that  of  any  other  persons  who,  as  St. 
Bede  expresses  it,  were  '  converted  to  the  grace  of 
unity.'  From  this  fact  alone  it  might  be  inferred  that 
the  interruption  of  unity  was  not  complete,  and  that  it 
did  not  extend  beyond  differences  on  unessential 
points  of  discipline ;  although  the  Paschal  question 
undoubtedly  was  of  great  practical  importance. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  may  reasonably  be 
concluded  that  the  differences  in  question  between 
the  Celtic  Christians,  whether  Britons,  Scots  or  Picts, 
on  the  one  hand ;  and  the  Eoman  and  universal 
Church,  on  the  other ;  are  to  be  looked  upon  as 
amongst  the  instances  afforded  by  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, of  variations  in  discipline  not  actually  opposed 
to  faith  or  charity ;  and  therefore  not  involving  any 
formal  breach  of  ecclesiastical  unity,  or  formal  suspen- 
sion of  ecclesiastical  communion,  although  affording 
occasion  for  dissension,  and  for  partial  division. 

Testimony  Whcu  the  Venerable  Peter,  Abbot  of  Cluny,  wrote 

Ven.  Pe°cr  of  ciuny.  to  St.  Bernard  in  the  twelfth  century  on  the  diffe- 

^"iSfpar^mT^"'  I'ences  between  Cluny  and  Clairvaux,  he  appealed  to 

QuotecTarM^otfo    ^^^^  divergcncc  between  the  Angles  and  Scots  respect- 

opposite  to       jncr  Eastcr,  iu  Britain,  as  an  instance  of  ecclesiastical 

the  title  page  ^  _  ' 

of  difference  without  breach  of  ecclesiastical  unity. 

this  volume,  *^ 

The  same  venerable  abbot  would  have  formed  a 
very  different  judgment  of  the  existing  divisions 
between  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  pre- 
sent Anfjlican  communion. 
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After  referring  to  the  case  of  the  British  Cliurches,  Tho  antipopps. 
and  to  the  instances  of  St.  Aidan  and  St.  Cuthbert,  ^'voL'i.'y'To!*^''' 
Dr.  Forbes  conchides  his  appeal  to  history  by  the  re- 
mark :— 'Subjective  unity  was  suspended  during  the 
struggles  of  the  antipopes,  yet  no  one  considers 
the  followers  of  Peter  de  Luna  as  either  heretics 
or  schismatics.' 

The  position  of  the  antipopes  and  their  followers 
is  too  clear  and  well  defined,  to  render  it  necessary 
to  speak  of  the  history  of  that  most  unhaj^py  schism. 

Neither  the  antipopes  nor  their  followers  were 
heretics  ;  but  they  were  unquestionably  schismatics. 

The  question  of  heresy  does  not  arise  throughout 
the  case.  All  the  separated  parties  believed  in  the 
divinely  constituted  authority  of  the  Eoman  See,  and 
in  the  necessity  of  visible  communion  with  the  univer- 
sal Church  in  subjection  to  it.  But  the  supporters  of 
an  autipope  recognised  a  pretender  in  place  of  the 
rightful  pontiff.  Many  who  belonged  to  such  a  schis- 
matical  communion,  may  no  doubt  be  supposed  to 
have  been  invincibly  ignorant  of  their  error,  for  it  was 
very  difficult  under  the  circumstances  to  obtain  cor- 
rect information.  This  ignorance — that  is,  ignorance 
not  attributable  to  their  own  fault — would  exculpate 
such  persons  from  the  guilt  of  formal  schism,  thougli 
it  could  not  rescue  them  from  their  external  position 
of  material  schism,  however  involuntary  on  their  part. 
Even  saints  were  misled  on  that  sad  occasion,  and  St. 
Vincent  Ferrer  for  a  considerable  time  was  a  follower 
of  Peter  de  Luna,  thougli  he  was  finally  undeceived. 
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It  will  not  be  denied  that  to  set  up  or  to  support 
a  rival  bishop  in  opposition  to  one  duly  elected  to 
any  see,  is  a  flagrant  act  of  schism ;  and  that  all 
persons  are  guilty  of  schism  who  knowingly  and 
wilfully  take  part  or  concur  in  such  act.  If  there 
should  be  others  who,  through  want  of  correct  in- 
formation, believe  the  pretender  to  be  the  rightful 
bishop,  and  in  good  faith  and  innocence  therefore 
attach  themselves  to  his  party,  such  persons  certainly 
would  not  be  involved  in  the  formal  guilt  of  schism, 
though  outwardly  taking  part  with  schismatics. 

This  was  precisely  the  position  of  the  antipopes 
and  their  followers ;  but  the  members  of  the  esta- 
blished Church  of  England  are  not  in  the  same  position. 
There  can  be  no  difficulty  at  the  present  time,  in 
discerning  the  rightful  successor  of  St.  Peter,  or  in 
recognising  the  body  of  the  faithful  wdio  are  in  his 
communion.  If,  however,  the  case  of  the  antipopes 
is  appealed  to,  in  evidence  that  it  is  possible  for  indi- 
viduals who  are  outwardly  in  a  state  of  schism,  to  be 
excusable  from  its  guilt  in  the  sight  of  Almighty  God 
on  account  of  their  invincible  ignorance,  no  instance 
could  be  more  apt  in  illustration  of  that  generally 
received  teach i no;. 

But  who  are  they  who,  being  outwardly  separated 
from  the  Church  in  our  own  time  and  country,  can 
justly  lay  claim  to  the  excuse  of  invincible  igno- 
rance ?  God  alone,  the  great  Searcher  of  the  liearts 
and  reins,  can  tell.  So  far  as  man  can  see,  the 
excuse  would  ap[)ly  to  thoi>e  simple  pious  souls  who, 
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without  any  means  of  better  instruction  or  of  further 
knowledge,  in  a  humble  or  a  busy  sphere  of  life,  are 
striving  to  the  best  of  their  power  to  fulfil  their  duty 
to  God  and  to  their  neighbour,  in  all  charity  and 
sincerity,  without  a  thought  or  a  question  that  tliey 
may  possibly  be  in  a  position  of  separation  from  the 
one  Church  of  Christ ;  souls  by  whom  the  very  refuge 
of  invincible  ignorance  is  unth ought  of.  If  men  have 
fears  respecting  their  position,  and  refuse  to  seek  for  , 
further  light,  they  cannot  plead  that  ignorance  as  in- 
vincible which  they  will  not  endeavour  to  overcome. 

It  has  been  my  object  in  these  volumes  to  show,  Conclusion. 
that  the  true  Church  of  Christ  can  never  be  subjected 
to  any  outward  division  within  its  own  pale  ;  and  that, 
amongst  the  sections  into  which  Cliristendom  is  now 
visibly  divided,  one  only  Church  can  possess  Divine 
authority,  be  the  channel  of  Divine  grace,  and  instruct 
mankind  with  certainty  in  the  Divine  revelation  and 
the  way  of  eternal  life.  One  only  can  be  the  sheep- 
fold  and  the  abode  of  the  true  Shepherd,  apart  from 
Wliom  there  is  no  salvation.  Here  He  dispenses  to 
tlie  faithful  the  abundant  fulness  of  His  saving  grace, 
and  here  alone  has  He  fixed  His  ark  of  refuge,  by 
which  fallen  man  may  escape  the  deluge  of  abounding 
sin,  and  reach  in  safety  the  eternal  shore  of  bhss. 

The  doctrine  of  an  invisible  Churcli  implies  visible 
disunion,  together  with  the  absence  of  any  sure 
external  marks  to  denote  the  true  body  of  the  faithful. 
But  if  the  Church  is  visible,  and  if  outside  that  Church 
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tlicre  is  no  salvation,  it  becomes  evident  both  from 
1  Tim,  ii.  4.  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  also  because  God  '  will 
have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth,'  that  the  Church  must  always  and 
constantly  possess  outward  marks  and  signs,  v/liich 
intrinsically  and  inseparably  belong  to  her,  and  by 
which  she  may  ahvays  be  known  to  all.  These  marks 
and  signs  must  be  visible  as  herself,  and  enduring 

St.  Matt,  xxviii.  20.  as  licrself,  for  '  all  days,  even  to  the  consummation 
of  the  world ' ;  and  every  theory  stands  self-con- 
demned, which  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  any 
one  of  the  said  marks  and  signs  of  God's  true  Church 
can  ever  be  suspended,  or  dispensed  av ith. 

If  Unity  is  one  of  these  divinely-constituted  notes, 
as  it  is  solemnly  declared  to  be  in  the  Church's 
Creed,  it  becomes  impossible  that  any  two  outwardly 
separated  corporate  bodies  can  both  of  them  be 
portions  of  the  one  Church  of  Christ.  If  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church  and  the  established  Church  of  Eng- 
land belong,  each  of  them,  to  the  Church  of  Christ, 
then,  for  the  last  three  hundred  years  and  more, 
Christ's  Church  has  lost  the  note  of  Unity. 

Vol.  i.  pp.  20, 21,  It  has  been  shown  that  the  position  of  corporate 
bodies  is  totally  distinct  from  that  of  individuals. 
Individual  men  exist  for  private  ends.  They  have, 
each  of  them,  individual  souls  to  save  or  lose,  and 
they  must  therefore  be  regarded  in  their  inward  as 
well  as  outward  aspect.  God  alone,  Who  reads  the 
heart,  can  tell  of  any  particular  individual  outwardly 
separated  from  His  Church,  whether  such  person  is 
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nevertheless  inwardly  one  witli  her  in  soul.  But  cor- 
porate bodies  exist  only  for  a  public  end,  and  are 
wholly  external  in  their  aspect,  thougli  they  may 
form  the  instruments  of  supernatural  agency  for  evil 
or  for  good.  The  Cathohc  Church  has  been  formed 
for  the  universal  good.  She  is  God's  visible  and 
appointed  instrument  for  the  salvation  of  mankind. 
This  is  the  reason  and  the  end  of  her  existence. 
For  this  she  is  animated  by  God's  Spirit,  and  is  con- 
stituted the  channel  of  His  grace  ;  and  adequately  to 
fulfil  this  end,  she  can  be  but  one  in  the  sight  of  all 
men,  and  can  suffer  no  division. 

Eeason  tells  us  this  must  be  so,  and  faith  asserts  it, 
in  our  creeds.^ 

'  These  observations,  together  with  the  whole  line  of  argument 
pursued  in  the  first  two  sections  of  this  work,  will  apply  to  tlic 
views  set  forth  in  a  recent  pamphlet,  entitled  '  "  Separation"  not 
"  Schism,"  '  by  Mr.  Cobb,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
which  appeared  too  late  for  more  detailed  notice  in  my  pages. 
In  the  above  publication,  as  well  as  in  a  subsequent  letter  to 
The  Tablet  of  20th  November,  1869,  Mr.  Cobb,  amongst  other 
points,  lays  especial  stress  on  the  historical  facts  connected  with 
the  Church  of  England.  Those  facts  admit  of  discussion,  and 
opposing  conclusions  may  be  deduced  from  them.  But,  apart 
from  this  consideration,  they  rest  on  mere  human  and  uncertain 
testimony,  and  cannot  be  set  in  opposition  to  tlie  divine  witness 
of  the  creed;  nor  be  appealed  to  in  refutation  of  the  conclusion 
which  must  be  arrived  at,  from  an  application  of  the  Avords  of  the 
same  creed  to  the  visible  divisions  of  the  present  day.  INIr.  Cobb's 
whole  theory  is  based  upon  the  false  assumption  of  the  possibiUtii, 
in  the  case  of  corporate  bodies,  of  the  existence  of  outward  mutual 
separation  and  absence  of  visible  intercommunion,  icithin  the 
actual  pale  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ.  Such  an  assump- 
tion is  contradictory  to  the  definition  of  the  Church's  notes  and 
attributes,  which  forms  a  portion  of  our  creed. 
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The  In  the  earliest   Christian  Creed  the    Church  is 

is  a  defined  as  Holy  and  as  Catholic: — Credo  Sanctam 

pom  o  di  ,  j^cclesiam  Catholicam.  But  as  the  ages  passed  on, 
and  schisms  and  heresies  increased,  the  Divine  wis- 
dom which  ever  dwells  in  and  directs  the  Church  of 
Christ,  guided  her  to  pronounce  a  fuller  definition 
and  explanation  of  her  notes  and  attributes.  In 
like  manner  as  she  found  it  necessary  to  define  the 
consubstantiality  of  tlie  Son  of  God  Avith  the 
Eternal  Father  ;  and  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
so  did  she  feel  called  upon  to  define  her  own 
Unity  and  Apostolicity. 

The  Note  of  Unity  is  necessarily  comprised  in 
that  of  Holiness ;  for  the  very  essence  of  Holiness 
is  charity  ;  and  no  body  of  men  can  be  inwardly 
ruled  and  knit  together  by  the  Divine  grace  of 
charity,  without  their  unity  in  heart  and  act  being 
visibly  manifest  to  all.  So  also,  Apostolicity  is  im- 
plied in  Catholicity ;  for  it  was  to  the  Apostles  alone 
and  to  their  successors,  tliat  tlie  mission  was  entrusted 
Sr.  Mark  xvi.  15.  by  Jqsus  Christ : — '  Go  ye  into  the  whole  world,  and 
})reach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.' 

These  are  the  four  Notes  which  are  defined  in  the 
Nicene  Creed,  as  the  inseparable  marks  of  the  true 
Church  of  Christ,  by  which  she  is  to  be  known  and 
recognised  throughout  all  ages.  Not  one  of  them  can 
be  dispensed  with,  for  they  have  each  and  all  been 
lianded  down,  that  by  the  absence  of  any  one  may  be 
discerned  the  '  false  Christs,'  and  the  '  false  prophets,' 
who  are  all  around.     Every  recitation  of  the  Nicene 
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Creed  includes  a  solemn  act  of  faitli  in  tins  definition 
of  the  Church's  Notes.  The  act  would  be  a  mockery 
if  any  one  of  them  could  even  momentarily  fail,  or 
become  invisible. 

First  upon  that  sacred  hst  of  tokens,  which  are 
visibly  to  denote  to  man  the  one  dwelling  of  the 
one  true  Christ,  is  found  the  mark  of  Unity, — 
Unity,  the  everlasting  attribute  of  God, — Unity,  for 
which  Christ  prayed  as  the  perpetual  heritage  of 
the  one  body  of  His  faithful,  and  the  never-ceasing 
sign  of  His  own  mission  from  the  Father : — 

'  That  they  all  may  be  one,  as  Thou  Fatlier  in  Me,    st.  Joim  xvii.  21. 
and  I  in  Thee :   that  they  also  may  be  one  in  Us : 
that  the  world  may  believe  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me.' 

This  Divine  prayer  ever  has  been,  is,  and  will  be 
with  us,  in  its  power  and  its  fulfilment. 

Credo  Unam  Sanctam  Catholicam  et  Apostolicam 
Ecclesiam. 


THE    END. 
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